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THE NINTH OF JUNE. 

CHAPTER L 

It amounted to an expostulation. A close four- 
wheeler for a gentleman like me, come down to Matlock 
Bath for the benefit of his health? Why, what fresh 
air could be got in a shut-up trap like that, he should 
like to know. No, no; a canter was the thing to suit 
my complaint; a canter on his old roan that had carried — 
ay, and cured, — many a gentleman that looked much 
more white about the gills than I did. She wasn't 
young, to be sure; but game as a three-year old, and 
uncommon quiet to drive or ride. The country for miles 
round was, as everybody knew, a sight of itself, and who 
could see it in a stifling fly? 

To give fuU vent to his feelings, the job-master 
released the gaping buttons from the great button-holes 
of his box-coat, and peeled off a fold or two of his 
bulbous cravat I had not seen tfie whole of his face; 
for, aa he had never looked up, I could only catch 
occasional glimpses of his forehead, as he smoothed down 
^s hair with the flat of his hand, the rest of his features 
Ceding to a perspective of chin that lost itself in the 
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2s THE NIKTH OF JUNE. 

depths of his loosened neckcloth. He spoke yery 
earnestly — not to me — but to the crown of his hat; 
which he held close under his mouth that it might catch 
every word that he dropped. 

''But I am not a good horseman,'' I said, letting 
down my deficiencies in that respect as gently as pos- 
sible. I had never mounted a horse above twenty times 
in my life , and had tumbled off twice. 

"That won't matter," he replied. "I don't like to 
brag" — here he made modest circles on the crown of 
his hat with his forefinger — "but, if anybody can 
show a gentleman how to ride, I can. When I left the 
army (I was in the twelfth hussars) I was riding-master 
to Bokicker's riding-school at Brighton, till I found on 
opening down here and took to the fly and job trade." 
Looking up and taking a furtive, and I hope atoeurate, 
inspection of my figure, he added, "You're just the build 
for horseback, .you are; and how you've kept yourself 
out of the saddle all these years, is a wonder to me. 
But if s never too late to begin." In answer to a word 
of mine about the danger of the experiment, he said: 
"Look'ee here, sir — I'll ride the grey pony that I let 
with the phaeton to ladies for paying visits, and'll go 
with you. You shall mount the old mare; and if she 
don't take you along as easy as a Bath-chair, my name 
isn't Tom Hockle." 

"I may depend upon your word that ihie creature 
has no tricis?" 

Hurt at my momentary suspicion that he could have 
any sort of desire to see me break my neck, Mr. Hockle 
replied, "Bless you, sir! you might ride her with a 
thread of tailor's twist." ^ 

During this conversation in the front parlour of n? 
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THE NINTH OP JT7NB. 3 

lodging cm the Museum Parade, I got the notion that the 
Flyman was a full-bodied person, up in years; for I had 
not noticed that his box-coat was too big for him, and 
tiiat the tops of his boots were not particularly well 
filled out. When, therefore, I entered his stable-yard, 
and beheld a weUknit middle-aged man in a close i^ort- 
tailed under-coat, drawing on a pair of doe-skin gloyes; 
a switch-whip under his arm; his top-boots pulled neatly 
up over his leathers; his hat jauntily cocked to one side, 
and a lock of hair combed sprucely forward to the edge 
of each eye, I attributed the illusion respeciang to my 
timorous sensations on seeing the mare and pony ready 
saddled and bridled, and on overhearing him tell his 
man (adroitly speaking with the near side of his mouth, 
without shaking a sprig of the woodbine that sprouted 
out from the off side) "to take up another link of old 
Rufa's burb, in case she offered to bolt with the gent." 
But, haviiig shut my eyes and desperately mounted 
without detecting the trace of a smile on the countenances 
of either of the spectators, my senses were sufficiently 
restored to perceive that the Flyman and the Eiding- 
master was the same person, wholly changed in appear- 
ance by change of dress. 

As we paced along, side by side — he on his low 
pony, I on the tall mare — past the High Tor, over 
Mattock Bridge, and round the Church Bocks, Mr. Hockle 
alternated his instructions in riding with descriptions of 
the scenery. "He was very fond of this country," he 
said, "for he was bom at Crookston-Withers; and, having 
left home when a lad, only lately returned to the neigh- 
bourhood. The absence had made him like it all the 
more. Thafs Crookston Hall!" he said, pointing with 
his whip. "Sit more upright, sir!" 

1* 
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4 THE NINTH OF JT7NS. 

"Tou mean the stiff, ugly, red-brick house with 
stone dressings?*' I asked, resenting the square, rigid 
edifice that obtruded itself — a prim impertinence — 
in the open and varied landscape. 

"Well, I can't say much for the house," was the 
answer, "but it stands — Sink your heels, sir! — it 
stands on the prettiest spot hereabouts. We shall skirt 
the grounds presently. Out of the drawing-room window, 
you can see straight over the flower-garden, into this 
dingle. Pull up, sir, — gradually; don't jerk her, for 
she's apt to rear." 

We had arrived on the rising ground beside Crookston 
HaU, and stopped to look between the trees over the shrubs 
and saplings, into a narrow dell that lay between the 
garden of Crookston Hall and the Derwent. Its troi^h- 
like bed was smoothly curved with green and bright 
grass; and, from each side, shot up straight and stately 
firs tipped with evergreen. 

"You see that oak on the other bank, where the 
beeches are?" 

After some little difficulty, I made it out* 

"Well," continued the Flyman, "when I was a 
youngster, I went up that tree once too often." 

"Bird's-nesting?" 

"No, I had a right to be there; but I overheard 
things that have lasted me for life. Turn in your knees, 
sir!" We were ambling along again. 

"Family secrets, perhaps," I hazarded, to take off 
Mr. Heckle's attention from the awkward figure I was 
making. 

"Well, perhaps, they were. You see I was stable- 
boy at the Hall at first; afterwards, Mr. George Domley 
the eldest son, took me to be his groom. That was in 
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THE lOKTH OF JUITE* 5 

the old Squire's time. All! things were yery different 
then to what they are now. No flint-skinning; no selling 
of Bkim-milk, and cabbages, and fruit — Shorten the 
right hand bridle! YouVe drawn the snaffle right ont of 
her mouth on t'other side! — No hounding of beggars; 
no stopping up of footpaths across the park; lots of 
horses in the stable; and some sort of joUiflcation always 
going on in the house — Youll do no good unless you 
sink your heels!'' 

"The present proprietor is not very liberal, then?" I 
said. 

"liberal?" Mr. Heckle looked up at me quick and 
savage, as if I were the miser he had in his mind. 
"Liberal! I should say not A cold-blooded, close-fisted, 
stingy tyke, with 'only one horse in his stable, — a 
mangy gelding, as lank as a hound, only not half so 
well-fed. — Turn in your knees more, and keep your 
elbows closer to your side!" 

"But what about the tree?" We were now ambling 
imder the deep shadows of Arch Lane. 

^ " WeU, I'll tell' you." Mr. Heckle looked very 
serious. 

"If s more than a few years ago now. There was a 
good deal of distress about at that time. Oats was sixty 
shillings a quarter: work was scarce, and too many to 
do what little there was; so there was rioting and rick- 
burning; though not half so much as the Government 
and the Government spies made out. The gentry were 
dead frightened of being burned in their beds — Sit 
more over your legs! — Yet the good jolly old squire 
went on just the same. Although the common people 
grumbled at the extravagance of the rich, never thinking 
how good it was for trade, he did not bate a sii^le 
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6 THE NIHTH OF JXTITE. 

hunt-breakfast, or dinner, or jollification of any sort; and 
when his second son (he had two, George and Calder) 
was going to be married, there never had been such 
goings on. I heard tell, at the time, that that wedding 
cost the old man more than a thousand pound. Every- 
body, high and low, rich and poor, was invited; the 
dingle was half-covered with tents for stabling, to accom- 
modate the visitors' cattle; and there was a marquee on 
the lawn, because the wedding breakfast had to be set 
out in the regular ball-room: one man from London was 
had down to cook, and another to let off fireworks; all 
the labourers in the parish had a day's pay; and they 
and their wives and young-uns had as much beef and 
beer as they could eat and drink. If the rioters them- 
selves had come that way, 1 do believe the old Squire 
would have found feed and liquor for every one of *em. — 
Don't, hang on her bit so; give and take!" 

"But you are a long time getting up ihat tree." 1 
remarked, as a diversion. 

"All in good tune. You see the bride was a heiress, 
and there was a queer story about her and my master. 
The old Squire had, once, set his heart upon Master 
George having her; he being the heir to Crookston. And 
Master George jilted her — he was wrong, I own; but 
he was my goVner, and a better master never sat in 
pig-skin. You should have seen how he Bot o. horse!" 
As Mr. Heckle emphasised this expression, he darted a 
glance at me out of the comer of his eye that had, I 
thought, a dash of contempt in it. "Well," he con- 
tinued, "it was a settled thing, though /never thought 
it would come to anything; for it was a precious lazy 
pace we went at whenever we were bound for Stonard 
Abbey (it lies behind us; about two miles); and, when 
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THE NIMTH OP TUKE. 7 

we got there, Mr. George never kept me long a leading 
the horses about; but back he came very soon, and sprang 
into the saddle smiling, because the visit was over, and 
always bucketed off back, at a hand gaUop. I am sure 
courting at the Abbey must have been a cold job for 
him; for nobody — not even Miss Stonard that I saw — 
ever came to the door, to wave him a good-bye as he 
mounted. Sometimes we met Mr. Calder on his iron-grey, 
going to where we had come from: that was when we 
came home over the moor a mile or two round, through 
the village. There, I always had a long waiting job; 
for Mr. Geoi^ never called on Mrs. Levine without 
having a long spell of talk with her and her daughter. — 
Give her her head more. Don't bore at her so! — Mrs. 
Levine was the widow of the last Crookston-Withers 
rector, and lived in a cottage at one comer of the church- 
yard: Comer Cottage they call it." 

"Was this Miss Stonard of the Abbey handsome?" I 
asked. 

"She wasn*t bad-looking," Mr. Hockle replied. "She 
had good clean Umbs; and her short petticoats (no offence 
meant) showed 'em. She was tall — seventeen hands I 
should say — and wore her hair cropped all round: for 
docking was quite the go for manes as well as tails at 
that tune. She had good points in her face, too. Bright 
black eyes, white skin, a straight nose, broad nostrils, 
and wide jowls." 

"Jowls, Mr. Hockle?" 

"Well, jaws, Ihen — all good points whether in a 
horse or a woman, mind you. But I didn't like her 
countenance. Her eyes were too clear and cold for my 
money. She could look at you as hard as nails, and 
petrify you a'most. — That's better! only close your 
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& THE N^NTH OF JUNE. 

fingers tighter upon the leins, and make a good fist of 
'em! — Mr. George and his father never got on well 
together. The old Squire was high Tory, and his son 
was all for the rights of the people, and would wear a 
white hat (regular Badical, you know), and would make 
speeches at torch-light meetings, that his hrother Galder^ 
and his father, and Sir Bayle Stonard called treasonable. 
But how the poor loved him for it! "Well, one day he 
had been letting out furiously at a great meeting at 
"Wallsend, about the rascally goings on of the govern- 
ment, and about the nobs calling the people, *A swinish 
multitude:* so, when he came back to Crookston Hall 
there were terrible high words between, him and his 
father. They got from politics to matrimony; till at last, 
Mr. Geoige, in. his passion, told the old gent that when 
he married, he would marry to please himself, and that 
it didn't please him to marry Miss Stonard. The old 
man burst out of the room in a tremendous rage, nearly 
broke a blood-vessel in putting on his boots, and galloped 
over to the Abbey, like split — Shake her bridle, and 
wake her up a bit, sir! She is getting lazy. — As for 
Mr. George, he went to London on parliament business, 
and I went with him." 

"But we are still a long way from the tree." 
"Not so far as you think," continued Mr. Hockle. 
"To the old Squire's astonishment, things were taken 
very coolly at Stonard Abbey; and it was settled, after 
a while, that George should be cut by his father; and 
that the young lady — nothing loth, they used to say — 
should take up with f other brother. They were better 
matched; for their sly but determined tempers suited one 
another; and she and Mr. Geoi^e, with his straightforward 
honest disposition, would never have run in a curricle 
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THE NINTH OF JT7NB. 9 

together. However, before the wedding-day, and just 
before Mr. George went abroad, there was a reconciliation, 
and he came home, and brought me with him. Then 
came the wonderful preparations. All of us had been 
up for two nights; and, the evening before the wedding, 
I was helping to put up the last stable tent in the dingle, 
when one of the men asked me to get into the oak I 
showed you, with a line that was to steady the centre 
tent-pole. I was to hold it there till he told me to 
fasten itj but I was so dead beat, that I hardly had 
strength. However, I scrambled up by the garden seat, 
and perched myself comfortably upon the lowermost 
branch, with ijay back against tiie trunk. If you'll be- 
lieve me, I feU fast asleep in no time, with the Hne in 
my hand. 

"I dcm't know whether I was left there for a lark, 
or whether I was forgot; but it was staribg moonlight 
when I woke. I heard voices close under me: one was 
my master's. There he sat upon the garden-seat that 
went round the trunk of the tree, pressing something 
taper and white in his ann; and there was an uncommon 
pretty little hand clasping his shoulder. I can remember 
every word they spoke as well as if I was hearing them 
now." 

"You had reason to remember, perhaps," I remarked. 

"You'U see. The little hand pressed itself tighter 
and tighter, and the little arm trembled a good deal 
The full moon made it light as day. I could see tears 
falling upon Mr. George's shoulder. He asked if she 
was so frightened and sad on account of -^, and he whis- 
pered something in her ear; but she turned away, letting 
the tears drop into her lap, and said Ko; she could 
aflPord to be blamed and gossiped about, and even per- 
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10 THE NINTH OP JUNU. 

secuted, without a muminr; for she felt within her that 
both of them had no gmlt to answer for. No; it was 
not that. She was frightened about him; and she looked 
piteously into Mr. George's face. He tried to laugh her 
out of her fears, and spoke of everything coming light 
by his next birth-day, the ninth of June, when, please 
God, he should return from Italy. After a minute or 
two, she said she dreaded what might happen between 
then, and that day. She knew what the bride was: she 
knew that she would do anything for spite; and it was 
not in her nature to forgive him for refusing to marry 
her. 'Then,' and she trembled worse than ever, *when 
she finds out who her rival is, she will nof rest till she 
has ruined us both.' Mr. George said he thought it was 
his brother who would be most to be feared, when he 
and all the world came to know — here he whispered 
again, and she looked down into her lap once more; but 
there were no tears this time. He kissed her; and she, 
coaxing and caressing him, entreated him not to go to 
any more dangerous political meetings. She was proud 
of his fame, and loved him with all her heart because 
he manfully helped in the cause of the poor man; but 
her mother had told her, over and over again, that Mr. 
Calder, in his cold-hearted way, was trying to make the 
old Squire believe that he would come to be hanged, 
and that he was abeady an outcast from what tiiey 
called society. For the old Squire often dropped in at 
Comer Cottage to have a gossip with her mother — 
when she was able to sit up. 

"I had been in the tree for so many hours, that at 
last I got cramped with the cold, and tried to alter my 
position. Forgetting I had the cord in my hand, I let 
the end of it fall. It came right down upon Mr. George's 
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THE NINTH OF JUNE. 11 

hat. They both started up; he still holding the. young 
lady round the waist, to protect her. Of course I got down. 

"'You rascal, you have been listening!' he said. 

"I owned I had. 

" *Wh6 set you to be spy upon me?' he halloed out. 
'Don't yoa eat my bread? Who set you to do this?' He 
was veiy quick-tempered, Mr. George was. 

"I told him nobody had set me cm. I told him how 
it happened. I told him I could not help hearing what 
I had heard; but I told him, too, that he had been a 
good master to me, and that all that I could understand 
of what I had heard I would solemnly swear should 
never pass my lips to any Hving soul. I meant what I 
said, and said it as if I meant it. The young lady 
looked at me all the time, and took my part and whis- 
pered, in a low, tender voice, *I think you may trust 
him, dear George,' and she left oif struggling out of his 
anna, as if she was not afraid of my knowing every- 
thing that there was between them. I shall never forget 
her — never!" 

Here the ex-groom fell into a reverie and walked 
his pony on in silence for several minutes; breaking 
occasionally into a market-trot, to keep up with the 
striding mare. Lost in the contemplation of the leading 
remembrance of his early life, he had, for the last half- 
hour, allowed me to commit every sort of equestrian 
misdemeanour; until, at last, something dreadful he 
caught me doing, with my toes and knees, awakened 
him to a sense of duty; and, after mildly rebuking me, 
proposed a canter. "Shorten your left curb bridle, and 
give her a touch with your left heel," he said, "There! 
she springs off into a canter like a rocking-horse; doesn't 
she?" 
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12 THE lOKTH OF JUNS. 

We had, by this time, turned our faces homeward; 
having skirted the Moor, and reached Crookston-Withers, 
after a good ten-mile circuit I asked my excellent 
reminiscent to show me the cottage at which his master 
used to keep him waiting so long after his visits ix> 
Stonard Abbey. 

"You're right!" he remarked, looking up at me 
slily from under his hat. "The young lady under the 
tree, with my master, was Miss Levine. That's Comer 
Cottage!" 

He pointed te an iyy^rown cottage at the junction of 
three roads; the main road from Matlock and Nottingham 
coming straight up to it, and then branching off under 
its -triangular garden; the right branch leading past 
Stonard Abbey over tiie Moor. A pretty hateh covered 
with a penthouse led, through the churchyard, to the 
church; which was only separated from the cottage by 
the left-hand road. 

"But you have not told me how the younger 
Mr. Calder's wedding went off," I remarked, as we were 
about to ascend the Crookston side of linney Hill. 

Mr. Heckle's answer was: "You'll never get your 
legs right, unless you keep her bit level in her mouth, 
sink your heels, and keep the stirrup«irons under the 
joints of your feet." 

"But about the wedding?" 

"Well, it was the grandest thing ever seen in this 
county: eighty horsemen and horse-women, besides car- 
riages. The ball and fire-works at night were yonderfiil. 
As for the sup — Well sat, sir!" 

It was a miracle that I had n6t tumbled off; for old 
Eufa, without the faintest warning, shied right across 
the road, a man on horse-back having suddenly leaped. 
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THE NINTH OP JT7NE. 13 

tiirough a gap in the hedge, close before her nose. The 
unexpected horseman trotted up the hill a few paces; 
then turned, and slowly came back. His nag was lean 
and meagre; but well-grown and strong-limbed. The 
rider sat bolt upright. His hat, intensely brushed, and 
narrow-brimmed; his trousers pulled tightly down with 
a thin strap; his straight, brown surtout, buttoned to 
the throat; his neat coUar-band turned over evenly all 
round the cravat, gave to his figure a slim and youthful 
appearance. But, as he approached, I perceived, by the 
strong furrows in his face, that he was much above the 
middle age. In passing Hockle, the hard, brown face 
was puckered up to express a smile; but the eye remained 
cold and glassy. 

"What is your Mend?" I asked, when he had ridden 
out of hearing. "A Jesuit or a horse-dealer?" 

I dare not repeat the expletive with which my 
instructor prefaced his information. "What is he? Why 
what he has no more right to be than the man who was 
hanged for murder last week. He is, or pretends to be, 
the Squire of Crookston." Heckle's face, which generally 
•wore a smiling, respectful expression, was now con- 
tractedi He switched his whip over his pony's mane, 
savagely, as if he were cutting down imaginary enemies 
with a broadsword. Pulling his hat over his brow, 
he said, "Let us push on. I daren't think of the 
villain!" 

We trotted into Mr. Hockle's yard in silence; for, 
from that moment, no expostulation, no entreaty, could 
induce him to utter one syllable in continuation of the 
story. At last he said, musingly: • 

"No, no. I've told you quite enough of other 
people's secrets; for," he continued, as we dismounted. 
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14 THE KINTH OF JUNE. 

lookiiig me almost sternly in the faoe, "We're a'most 
strangers, as yet.** 

"Not to remain strangers long, I hope, Mr. Hockle. 
I trust you will give me another caU." Having said this, 
I stalked stiffly and painftdly to my lodging. 



CHAPTER IL 

Gentlemen, even in good health, who are as little 
used to the saddle as I am, will readily understand 
why I waa unable to take exercise of any sort next day. 
About noon, the tedium of my imprisonment was relieved 
by Mr. Hockle; who came to give the homoeopathic advice 
of curing my complaint with its cause, by taking another 
ride with him. I declined very decidedly. 

"The fact is, sir," he said abruptly, and without 
any sort of context, as he stept up close to the sofa 
I was lying upon, "when things were aa bad with him 
as they could be — " 

"With whom?*' 

"With my master, Mr. Geoi^e Domley," he answered. 

"Oh, then you will do me the great favour of finishing 
the story!" I interrupted. 

"Yes, I wHl," he rejoined frankly. "There are some 
people we draw to at first sight, and there are some 
people we want to run away from at first sight Well, 
you put me a good deal in mind of Mr. George, and 
I feel somehow a sort of call for to let you know all 
about him." 

"Pray sit down," I said. 

The accomplished rider did sit down (how I envied 
him!). He sat on the edge of tiie chair, with his logs 
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THE NIlfTH OF JUNE. 15 

wide apart cmd Im hand placed on a bundle of papers 
tied up in a pocket-handkerchief, to secure it upon his 
knee. "When things were as bad with him as they 
could be," he added, "he gave me these papers. They 
will tell you the rest of the story better than I can.** 

Mr. Hockle having left me in solenm chai^ of the 
bundle, took his leave. 

I never robbed a house or poached over a manor; 
but I think my conscience, when I opened the first letter 
in the bundle, acquainted me with some of the sensations 
of a depredator. However, curiosity and Mr. Heckle's 
leave and licence prevailed; and I boldly plunged into 
the inmost recesses of private affairs which I had no 
earthly right to know. 

I was naturally first attracted to a packet of letters 
in a lady's hand. They were all deeply bordered with 
black; aU addressed to Geoi^e Domley, Esq.; and all, 
except two, were covered with foreign post-marks. They 
were love-letters; and I deferred exploring a daily news- 
paper, published in November, eighteen hundred and 
seventeen, and the other epistles — some in the cramped 
hand of a lawyer — to devour the lady's letters first. 
Having arranged them accordiug to date, I found the 
first was written about a month after the interview 
described by Mr. Hockle in the diugle. It seems to have 
found youiig Mr. Domley at Morence, and announced 
the unexpected demise of the writer's niother in terms 
of passionate grief. There was a long interval between 
that and the others; which were all directed to various 
places on the road from Florence to England, down to 
the last letter, which had been sent to the Royal George, 
Nottingham, "to be left tiU called for." The second 
letter ran thus: — 
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The shock of bereaTement is passing away; for I feel it a doty to yon, 
my dearest, to master my grief. I shat oat the past. I look to the fature. 
Only one little month, and then what a change I — more happiness than I 
shall be able to hear! My whole life seems to flow in small slow drops 
into the current of time which glides towards the ninth of June. Yes , yon 
must not scold me, as yon did in your last dear letter, for being too ex' 
citable ; nor hint that I do not try all my might to command myself; for I 
have been as calm and as same one day with another as Miss Pirn our 
Quaker postmistress is. But I must describe my remedy. Dr. Bole said 
last week, that my mind was fixed too constantly upon some one idea. He 
recommended immediate travel and change. 

Dearest, I travel with you here, at home. I trace your journey in poor 
papa's journal of his journey from Florence, which he kept while he was 
travelling tutor to your,' as well as his, staunch friend Lord Wordley. 
I put myself day by day into the carriage, and am rolled hour by hour from 
one place to ahother with you; and see vineyards, and palaces, and 
peasants , and priests, and wayside chapels , and mountains , and lakes , and 
valleys, and villages with yon, and change horses with you, and dine with 
you; and start afresh with you. It is now Tuesday afternoon, a quarter 
past four, and I am entering Nice with you. I know I am; because I 
alighted at Genoa with yon, yesterday fortnight, at the same hour that your 
letter, which came to-day, tells me you stopped at that place. 1 shall go 
on travelling with you, dear George, day and night until I hear you 
hastening down Linney Hill upon Black Nan on the blessed ninth of June. 

After the lapse of three days, the next letter 
began: — 

Mrs. Calder is now permanently established at Crookston Hall, and I 
am extremely uneasy at the frequency of her visits to me. They look like 
persecution. They talk of sending your father to Bath — for change, they 
say; but Dr. Bole hints to me that it is to get him out of the way before 
your arrival. Whenever he is able to speak he asks for you ; and I know 
when you return he would receive you with open arms , if they would only 
let him. Symptoms of immediate danger from the stroke have subsided; 
but he is still helpless. Our secret appears to be safe; but I dread Mrs. 
Caider*s searching eyes and calculating visits. Where are we now? Still 
at Nice? 

Here is our faithful ally, Tom, with the pony-chaise, so I must con- 
clude, dearest. Take my whole heart. Your own Eusta. 

The date of the next letter was a week later. 

Mrs. Calder is always saying that before poor Mr. Dorniey was struck 
with paralysis , he was continually bewailing that all the influence and con- 
sequence of the Crookston patrimony should, at his death, descend to a 
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Radical, who would use them, as they wickedly say for base purposes. Dr. 
Bole tells me another story. The dear old man, he says, sometimes 
squeezes the doctor*s hand , and tries to say " George I " as if he longed to 
see you. If you could only see him, I am sure he would be entirely recon- 
ciled to our marriage. 

I begin to dread that Mrs. Calder suspects something; because when 
she speaks of my being dull and wretched — as I am sometimes — she says 
▼ery cruelly that it is lucky poor Mamma passed away when she did; and, 
while pretending that no amount of contumely she heaps upon you can 
matter to me , feels all the while that she is putting me upon the rack. One 
day she said that your father's greatest consolation, before his illness , had 
been that you were not marriecl ; for if he saw a prospect of the property 
going in succession to any child of yours, it would kill him. I thank 
Heaven that I had strength to bear this , and that I did not betray myself 
while she remained; but, whe^ she was gone, I had a severe hysterical 
attack, and Dr. BoleVas obliged to be Bent for. He always looks grave 
when he speaks of Mr. and Mrs. Calder; and once hinted, that he thought 
they would stop short of nothing to set you and yours aside. Mrs. Calder's 
pride is inflexible, and she'^seems to feel, as the wife of a second son, like a 
person labouring under some indelible disgrace. Oh , if she could only 
know how, in my utter loneliness , I yearn for some sisterly affection ; how 
I could take even her to my heart; how I should bless God, while you are 
away , if I had one kind and sympathising friend I 

Still , dearest , I go on counting the hours and minutes that narrow the 
gulf which separates us from the ninth of June. You and I have been 
Jogging on gaily together since my last, and we are now starting from 
Dijon. I see your dear eager eyes straining out of the carriage window, 
and hear your big round voice urging the postilion forward. Only three 
weeks! Oh, that it were only a week, a day, an hour, a minute I 



A few days later: 



They have just heard that your visit to Lord Wordley in Florence has 
made your election for Shutbury certain, dearest; and nothing can exceed 
their disappointment. They will speak of you , however much I try to turn 
off the conversation. Yesterday I said to Mr. Calder, (who now comes 
oftener than ever. Sometimes they both come together,) that the news- 
papers appeared to say that the county was getting quiet. *' It will never 
be quiet,** he exclaimed, "while such treason-hatcherd as George Dornley 
are allowed to be at large I** and a great deal more in that strain; also, that 
it was the ruin of the country for such people as you to be allowed to 
succeed to powerful inheritances. He does not speak passionately; but in 
a dry way; between his teeth, as if he were grinding his words; his hand 
tightly clenched on his knee. Mrs. Calder was more spiteful than ever. 
She spoke of the sin of clandestine marriages, and said they ought to be 
made illegal , — that her children would be beggars , compared with your 
children: and she looked at me from head to -foot with a malicious look 
Novels and Tales. //. . 2 
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that made me tremble. I folt almost convinced that she know all , and said 
it to wound me; yet I always sit in the great chair with my back to the 
light, and never leave off my pillow- lace -m*aking; but she has such 
piercing eyes that she can, I am sure, see in the dark. Both of them harp 
upon your father*s illness; not pitying him, but regretting that it Is Im- 
possible, in his wretched condition, to get the entail of the Crookston 
estates cut off. 

In spite of all, my dearest, I go on travelling with you as I sit at work 
(I have made lace enough for six sweet litye caps; and mich a long robe!). 
I hear the horses* bells, alid the postilion's whip, and feel a Jolt now and 
then, and somebody gets very angry with postmasters, and uses dreadfully 
strong expressions. We are now starting f»om Paris, are we not, darling? 

The next letter was dated a week later: 

Dear old Mr. Domley was taken to Bath yesterday, and 1 feel, though 
I never ^have seen him since you left more lonely than ever. Now that the 
truth will not worry yo'u , my dear husband , I can tell you that I have not 
related a tenth part of the persecution I have endured from your brother 
and his wife ; although I always wish to think of them with affection and 
even with love, as your relations. Indeed Dr. Bole has been afraid of 
something happening before its time in consequence of it : but he does not 
know what a strong-minded little woman I am. 

This will reach you at Dover; and we are jogging on merrily to Lon- 
don. Your letter to me appears to have been delayed by the post-office. 
I am delighted with the arrangements of your London friend, and lost no 
time in obeying your instructions. I learn that the cottage he has chosen 
for us at Hampstead is quite in the country, yet not a very long drive from 
the House of Commons, where so much of your time will be passed. But, 
darling, you must not be angry if I disobey you in not leaving our dear 
home for the new one, .until after your return. Had your letter arrived 
when it ought, I might perhaps have been glad to get away from (must I 
call them?) my enemies ; but now, as a week has gone by; and as, f^om 
the moment we separated, every faculty I have has been strained to 
picturing our next meeting heie — in the beloved home which is associated 
with every particle of the happiness I owe ycgu , 1 would rather bear my 
troubles for a few days longer than go to London to meet yon there. 
Besides Dr. Bole says it may not be safe for me to travel just now. You 
must, you say, visit Shutbury the moment you land. Now that town 
being in the way to Crookston, if your plan were adopted there would be a 
day's delay, and your birth-j'ay — the longed-for ninth — would pass away 
and be no more to me than any other day. 

No one except your brother and his wife call upon me. I have had what 
dear papa used to call parochial visits from the rector; but Mrs. Drawley 
and her daughters never come , and scarcely speak when we meet them in 
the road. Even good Miss Pim, the Quakeress of the post-office, whose 
gossip I used to enjoy so much, has been of lat^ very sparing of her con- 
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▼ersation when I go to her shop, and has twice hinted that injarions 
reports are afloat respecting me, and which have, I shudder when I reflect, 
strong appearances to favour them. But, darling, next Monday week is 
the bright golden ninth ; and you will come ; and all the world will know 
that I — I am getting crazy with joy! 

The last letter was that sent to meet the recipient 
at the Nottingham inn. 

Darling, I send this, as you requested, to the Royal George. Pray, 
give my best remembrances to the good landlady, who was so kind to me 
when we stopped there on the day of our stolen journey; and to my beauti- 
ful little handmaid, her daughter. How well they have kept our secret! 

We are starting by the night coach from London, and are outside, 
I fear. Pray let us wrap up warm; for these June nights are treacherous. 
I never knew such a cold summer. 

Black Nan was sent away yesterday by Farmer Thorn, who, having 
business at Shutbury, was glad to ride her there. I know you will be 
pleased with her condition. Be sure and praise her condition to Thomas 
when yon meet him at Alfreton; for he is excessively proud of it; and has 
been altogether an excellent and discreet lad from the moment you left. 
I will not fail to send him to meet you with thcf old grey, at Alfreton, that 
you may have a fresh horse to gallop you home. I hope you will gallop 
an the way — home — to me! The ecstasy of that thought is too great. . . . 

O, my adored husband! as Monday approaches my happiness is 
scarcely endurable ! If my old cloudy fits did not now and then damp it, I 
believe it would drive me crazy. Sometimes I fancy something mi^Af happen 
to prevent pr delay our meeting; sometimes I believe that nothing could 
prevent it, and that there is no cruelty so terrible upon.earth, much less in 
heaven, to destroy the world of happiness that awaits me. A thousand 
blessings , my beloved ! 

P.8. I open my letter to say that Dr. Bole has been suddenly sent for 
to go to Bath to put the Bath doctors in the right way of treating your 
father." 

The rest of the story — leamt from Hockle's packet, 
from himself, and from persons whose acquaintance I 
afterwards made — I must tell in my own way in 
ftiture chapters. 



2» 
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CHAPTEE m. 

A THICK Scotch mist fell upon the town of Notting- 
ham on that ninth of June (when the present century 
was far on in its teens) which fell upon a Monday. 
A stout, middle-aged man had arrived over night at the 
Koyal George on a thorough-bred hunter; and, having 
received a letter directed to the name of Nobble in the 
morning, left a part of his breakfast and hastily went 
out; remaining away until the afternoon. 

He was standing near the bar, when a younger 
traveller dismounted from a black mare, threw off his 
dripping white upper-coat, ordered it to bo quickly dried, 
and, knocking at the little bar^^^indow, asked if any 
letters had been left there for him. A lovely Httlo 
bar-maid threw up the sash, and gleefully shook her 
clustering curls as she handed him two letters, and 
hoped he was quite well. (Hearts have been lost to 
that now more than matured beauty, within the last ten 
years, to my certain knowledge.) He did not answer 
the question with his usual affability; for the first letter 
which he opened vexed him. It bore no post-mark, and 
he asked who left it? The answer was — "Please, sir, 
the Green Boar's boots left it." While he was reading 
it, Mr. Nobble — standing on the mat pretending to 
pare his nails with a large pocket-knife — did not look 
up; but, covering his eyes with their lids, "took stock," 
(as he would have expressed himself,) of the visitor from 
under them. The new guest, having ordered dinner, 
entered a private parlour. Mr. Nobble adjourned to 
the coffee-room to dine. Looking back, a broad grin 
spread itself over his broad countenance; for the other 
gentleman raised the black-bordered letter that had 
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come by post, to his lips before he had qxiite closed the 
parlour-door. 

It was remarkable that exactly one hour afterwards, 
the same persons, having separately dined, appeared on 
thiB same mat at the same instant. Both had ordered 
their horses round at the same minute, and both were 
going the same road. 

"Shall we jog on together?" asked Mr. Kobble. 

"Thank you,'* answered the more reserved traveller, 
"I have business at Alfireton, and shall outstrip you.** 

"Curious! / have business at Alfreton. I want to 
catch the Chesterfield mail at Alfreton — the up-mail; 
and I've got a capital mount," returned the other. The 
person addressed did not answer; but went on reading 
the bills tacked against the passage wall, which were 
headed "Eiot," '^Kick Burning," "Treason," "Seditious 
Meetings," and so on; and offering five hundred pounds 
Toward for the apprehension of this person, and two 
hundred pounds for the capture of that. 

"Jolly times, these!" Mr. Nobble said, quite boldly. 
The gentleman turned his head quickly round from his 
broadside studies, and confrented Mr. Nobble with a look 
of surprise; but was still silent. He knew well enough 
that, with habeas corpus suspended; with imprisonment, 
without cause assigned or regular commitment or even 
the pretence of trial, pretty frequent, and with a noisome 
cloud of spies permeating all the stormy and starving 
parts of the country, any freebom Englishman who was 
not gifted with an independent five hundred a-year (as 
Sidney Smith observed) had to be very cautious what sort 
of politics he talked to 'a stranger. Perhaps Mr. Nobble 
had five hundred $, year: his new blue coat and gilt 
buttons, his top-boots, his thorough-bred hunter, and his 
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unstinted denunciations of the government when the 
two had mounted and were trotting out of the town 
together (there was no shaking him off) would have 
confirmed that idea, but for a certain familiarity and 
swagger which Mr. Nobble was unable, although he tried, 
to suppress. 

His topic, dangerous enough, was evidently a con- 
genial one to his companion; who, although the drizzle 
fell thickly, slackened rein to continue the conversation. 
But, by the time he had buttoned up his white top coat, 
and tucked in the tassels of his hessian boots, he had 
thought better of it; and, having got clear of the crowds 
of factory girls who were picking their muddy way 
home to tea, he broke forward into a canter with 
a curt "good afternoon," and was soon beyond the 
sound of the politician's voice, and of the clicking of 
pattens. 

Mr. Nobble gave him his own way as far as East- 
wood, over Cinder Hill and Moorgreen to Selstone; but 
there he overtook him. Even then, attempts at conver- 
sation failed; and he was too civil to persevere. Another 
Good Evening; another cantor; and, at about three miles 
further on, the black mare was pulled up at a cross 
comer, and a young groom appeared from under a hedge, 
with a dry dark coat and a grey horse. His master 
changed both in no time; for, he did not wish to be 
observed, and had passed several stragglers. While 
thus employed, he asked his servant what orders he had 
received from his mistres6? 

"I*m to ride Black Nan into Darby, and put her 
up at the King's Head; then take the mail for London,'' 
was the answer. 

«WeU?" 
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"When I get to London, I'm to make the best of 
my way to Chalcot Cott^^, close to Hampstead, and tell 
the landlady that ycm and my mistress are to be there on 
Thursday. And on Thursday I'm to be at the Peacock 
at Islington with a fly to meet you." 

"Eight. But my plans are changed. You must go 
back to Comer Cottage as fast as the mare will carry 
you (ride her careftdly for she's tired), and tell your 
mistress that I shall not be with her for some hours 
later than I expected. You can then catch the Sheffield 
coach, go to London by it, and do all you were at first 
ordered to do." 

The. youth had, during the colloquy, testified his joy 
at again seeing his master, by tapping his forefinger very 
rapidly against the rim of his hat. 

The master galloped away (his man trotting gently 
down the cross lane); and, several minutes before 
Mr. Nobble unsuspiciously passed the tryst, the gentleman 
had drawn bit at the door of the Fox at AlJ6:eton. 

"Won't you get off, sir," inquired the landlord, "and 
tak a fettle o soommut warm? You're main wet." 

"Thank you — nOi Have you seen a groom pass 
this way lately, towards the Smithy Houses?" He vrished 
to ascertain whether his servant had been hanging about 
needlessly. 

The landlord,, not best pleased at the traveller's 
haste, answered that he had seen a sight o* stra^lers 
pass towards the Smithy Houses that day; but couldn't 
tell which on um was grooms, and which on um wasn't. 
The gentleman said no more, but rode leisurely off. 

In a few minutes the other horseman approached, 
and the landlord stepped into the road ready to hold his 
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bridle.' But he trotted by also; and without asking one 
word about the Chesterfield msdl — lip or down. 

"Oi wonder what's oop, doon by Pentridge and the 
Bmithy Houses to n^ht, lass? — some devilment of 
the Captain's, it's loikely," he said to his wifQ when 
he returned in-doors, "There was foot stragglers in the 
road aU t'mom, and now, i' t' even, they're cooming 
a horseback." The wife was sure Mr. Flip would tell 
them all about it when he drove up the mail in a few 
minutes: "that is, if he isn't in a mortal hurry to get to 
the Kottin'am Eoyal George," she added, beginning to 
warm the ale for Mr. Flip's purl. 

"Ah," rejoined the goodman, "Widow Tuckey maun 
do worse than tak him." 

Meanwhile, when the old grey had put a couple of 
miles behind him, his rider heard that he was being 
overtaken once more; and, looking back, saw his old 
companion cantering his capital hunter a-pace. 

"A grey horse and a dark coat!" ejaculated Mr. Nobble 
to himself as he came up. "Curse my luck! I've lost 
the trail of him. Yet," and he brightened up, "he may 
have changed coats and horses at the Fox." To solve 
his doubts, he brought his own horse's nose, for the 
. third time, in a line with that of the stranger's, and one 
glance put him in spirits. "By George!" he exclaimed, 
"how delighted I am to see you again — de-lighted!" 
But the gentleman, whose handsome features still identi- 
fied him, did not return the compliment. He simply 
surmised that Mr. Nobble had changed his mind about 
taking a place in the mail. 

"Yes, I have. Tm not going by the mail." Then 
he paused a minute. "I'll tell you plump and plain 
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where I am going to. Vm going to the White Horse at 
Pentridge to meet the Captain, / am." 

The stranger heard this with surprise and showed 
some alarm. 

"Come, come," said Nobble; ''you needn't be Mght- 
ened; one little word will put you and me quite upon 
the square. But here comes the mail: wait till she 
passes, and then Til mention it." In another minute 
Mr. nip had parted the speakers with his team at a 
canter; his coach-lamps glimmering in the ,'damp, com- 
mencing twilight. When the equestrians joined again 
in the wake of the mail, Kobble leant to one side of his 
saddle confidingly, and whispered, "Eivets!" 

His companion hesitated before he gave the counter- 
sign. 

"The truth is," he said, "I belong to no society, and 
have no secrets. What I do politically, I do from motives 
quite independent of any man — " 

"Except Lord Wordley," interrupted the other sneer- 
ingly; "I know all about you; though you may believe 
that I don't. You are the gentleman they call the 
Yoimg Squire. You were going straight home to Crook- 
ston; but one of the letters you received at the bar of 
the Koyal George gave you our countersign, and persuaded 
you to go to the Pentridge meeting instead." 

"You are a delegate, perhaps," replied the person 
addressed, trying to conceal his surprise. 

"Yes, I am. An Eastern delegate, and I say again — 
Bivets!" 

"Double-headed!" was the answer. 

After a pause, during which each was considering 
what direction the conversation should take, now that 
the relations towards each other were necessanly more 
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confidential, Nobble attributing his companion's silence to 
mistrust, said fiercely, "I tell you what, I don't hold 
with the snivelling of you Nobs on our side, one bit: 
it's rank cowardice. If s my belief that you're going to 
persuade the Nottingham Captain to turn tail." 

"I am not accountable to you, sir, for my proceed- 
ings," said the so-called Young Squire. 

"Perhaps not." Mr. Nobble added, "I did not see 
you at the Nottingham meeting last night." 

"I was not there," was the 'answer. Mr. Nobble 
smiled. "But I know exactly what was done." Mr. Nobble 
frowned and growled. 

He passed a minute moodily and in silence; then 
broke out with: 

"Well, it's of no use your coming into these parts to 
pour cold water upon a good cause. The Captain has 
got his men together, up to the mark. Well armed, 
mind you, and he means to do it We mean to do it 
to-night. You're too late down here — you or any of your 
Nobs either — with hang-back speeches and cold- blooded 
persuasions about patience , and constitutional proceedings." 

"We try to convince the people of the Truth: to undo 
the monstrous deceptions some of their leaders are palm- 
ing upon them," said the Yoimg Squire; "and, although 
I have taken no part in politics lately — having been 
abroad — I shall go on trying." 

"Don't try that game on with the Captain, or you'll 
get the worst of it," rejoined Nobble, hoarsely. "The 
blood of his people is up — boiling over; and you'd 
better not cool it down, I can tell you." 

"Whether you mean that as a menace or a warning," 
returned the gentleman, firmly, "is of no consequence. 
T am not here to quarrel with any man." 
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• 

"Perhaps you're afraid.'* 

The Young Squire was n^t bound to hear this insult^ 
for they had overtaken groups of working men and boys; 
some talking earnestly as they walked; some clashing 
pikes awkwardly over their shoulders. Others carried 
long black links as big as bludgeons, to be lighted up 
by-and-by, as torches. A few were snapping tiie locks 
of muskets and pistols, to try them. There was noise 
enough to drown a louder growl than Mr. Nobble's. 

They both dismounted at the White Horse at Pentridge. 
An ostler took charge of the thorough-bred, and led it to 
the stable; but the young Squire said he was going on 
immediately, and had his old grey tied to a ring in the 
horse-trough; for which purpose, way was made for it 
by the loiterers that hung about the house, and were fast 
augmenting. Each new comer inquired if anything had 
been done; or, if not, if anything was to be done, and 
was answered that the Captain and the tithing men were 
still deliberating in the parlour. Perhaps the gentlemen 
on horseback had brought the word they were waiting for« 

When Nobble entered the inn parlour, the Nottingham 
Captain was studying, by the light of a single candle, a 
map, which had displaced beer-jugs and pipes upon the 
slopped and gritty table. 

"Yes," he said to the men standing round, as he 
traced a route with his finger. "We must sweep the 
villages round, first. From every house one man and 
one gun, and no less. At Lane End, the Wingfield 
men will meet us. Then, on to the Butterley Iron 
Works for caonon, and as many men as we can get: 
then to Topham's Close, through Bipley and Condor to 
pick up the Swanwick men. After that, in a body 
through Alfreton, Somercotes, over JPye Bridge, to East- 
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wood. There, in Nottmgham Forest, all the Nottingham 
boys are assembled — ttiousands. The town wiU be 
ours in half an hour.'' 

"What are you waiting for?" asked one of Hie men 
at the table impatiently. 

"I am waiting for the Norwich delegate: he is to 
bring us word of the exact time of the other risings," 
replied the Captain. 

"Here he is!'* said a voice at the door; and Nobble 
came forward. The Captain started up. "Well," he 
said, abruptly, "what's the hour to be?" 

"Ten o'clock," said Nobble. 

"Everywhere?" 

"Everywhere. Are you ready?" 

"To a man," replied the Captain. "Ifs nigh nine, 
now." EoUing up the map and grasping it like a 
truncheon, he went to the door. A minute or two was 
spent in earnest conversation with Mr. Nobble; whose 
travelling-oompanion overheard a portion of his state- 
ments, and knew them to be either exa^erations or 
untruths. The Nottingham Captain, fired and excited 
by them, tightened his apron — already twisted up at 
the waist over his grey kerseys and brown great coat 
(the Captain, when at home, was a frame-work knitter) — 
waved his paper truncheon, and proceeded to address the 
scarcely distinguishable groups- that buzzed and clattered 
their pikes before the ale-house, in the thickening twi- 
light, made darker by close, ceaseless rain. Silence 
having been called, he told them that, at ten o'clock that 
night, the whole country — England, Ireland, Scotland, 
"and France" — was to rise; — that their job waa 
merely to besiege Nottingham, and to take it; that the 
soldiers in Nomngham barracks were all on their side; 
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fhat the great Nottingham meeting, the night before, was 
crowded with red-coats, who sided with the people; that 
the people had turned out armed to the teeth, awaiting 
their own arrival in Nottingham forest; that the northern 
clouds were drifting down to sweep all before them in 
other places; and that, each man would have a hundred 
guineas and plenty of rum as soon as the town was 
taken. That seyenty-fiye thousand men were at that 
moment marching into London from the westf and 
seyenty-fiye thousand more from the east; that the keys 
of the Tower of London were already in the hands of 
the Hampden Club; that the Mint, the Mansion House, 
Carlton Palace, the Bank of England, and the City of 
"Westminster, would. be in possession of their friends and 
allies by the morning. He ended with some doggrel 
verses; which he repeated with the feryour of an in- 
spired poet invoking the sublimest images. The auditory 
greeted him with cries of — Down with the borough- 
mongers! Down with the tax-eaters! Liberty and Parlia- 
mentary Beform! The men cheering and shouting while 
the boys danced about and fired pistols in the air: all 
entreating to be led to Victory or Death. 

The Young Squire, hitherto an unnoticed spectator, 
now stepped forward; and, in that strong and musical 
voice which had influenced many a larger and rougher 
auditory, besought a hearing. "Who was he}** some 
asked. "The gentleman they call f Young Squire,** others 
answered. "0, t' Young Squire, was he? Well, we've 
heered nout but whafs good o* f Young Squire, and 
well heer him now.** The yoimg Squire then boldly 
declared that the infDrmation brought to them was false. 
The northern clouds (meaning the Yorkshire delegates 
and their followers) had dispersed, and the Nottingham 
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men had passed resolutions at the meeting on Satorday 
nighty in favour of peaceful measures; not a soldier ap- 
peared among them. 

An exasperated voice near the horse-trough, "That's 
a lie!" 

And they might look for a tent or a dozen armed 
reformers in Nottingham forest in vain. (General cries 
of "You know nout aboot it!") As to a general rising, 
he could state from his own knowledge that such a mea- 
sure had never been so much os proposed either in 
London or elsewhere. He implored them vehemently, 
even passionately, to refrain from playing into the hands 
of the government, by giving it excuses for inflicting 
tyrannical measures on the country, under pretence of 
putting down rebellion. Ho assured them that every 
step which they ventured to take from that spot with 
their objects they had in view, would be a step towards 
the own destruction. 

There was a murmur amongst the crowd — a low 
deliberate hum — as if , discussing what had been heard, 
it wavered. This was quickly noticed by the leaders, 
and a short, deep conference took place between Nobble 
and the Captain. The weaver stepped forward before 
the Squire could utter anot|;^er word; and, speaking 
loudly and significantly said: 

"Let me ask this wonderful Young Squire one ques- 
tion: Are you," he continued, turning to that gentleman, 
"or are you not, putting up for Shutbury, Lord Wordley*s 
rotten-borough?" 

The Young Squire promptly answered that he was 
the unopposed candidate for ^at borough; and, was 
proceeding to state that he should go into parliament for 
the single purpose of advocating the rights of the people. 
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when a storm of groans and hisses stopped him. He 
was denounced by turns as one of the borough-mongering 
crew J as a traitor; and as having sold himself to the 
aristocracy. There was a pressure against^the door-way 
of the inn where he stood; and he would have been 
roughly handled if, in the thick twilight, he could have . 
been distinguished from those who surrounded him. But 
Mr. Nobble stepped forward; aud, under pretence of fair 
play, proposed that, as the Young Squire had c£ist a 
doubt upon the staunchness of the Nottingham men, 
somebody should go forward to the forest and bring back 
word whether any of them were encamped there or not. 
The son of the host of the White Horse, young Tanner, 
who was at his elbow, cocked a pistol, and ground out 
between his teeth: — 

"If he has Ued, we^U shoot him!" 

The Captain clapped the lad on the shoiilder, and 
said he was the very boy for the job. 

"Take the Yoimg Squire's horse," he said, "and 
gallop to Eastwood and back as fa&t as you can make it 

go." 

The owner protested strongly against this arrange- 
ment, and darted towards the horse to prevent its being 
untied; but was held back in the iron grasp of the Cap- 
tain, who said: 

''No, no; we musn't trust turncoats out o' sight!" 

In spite of sturdy resistance, the gentleman was over- 
powered by numbers. The Captain did not lose another 
minute, and ordered the tithing men to tell off their 
gangs; for it was getting near the appointed hour. 

"NoVs your time, or never!" he exclaimed. "light 
up!" 

A blazing furze branch was brought from the kitchen- 
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hearth. Each leader of ten men lit his pitch and oaknm 
torch, and moved luridly amongst the crowd to pick out 
his own followers. The gleaming banners spat and 
crackled in the rain, shedding foggy rings of light that 
hardly lessened the gloom. The messenger, as he 
mounted the Squire'a horse, could not distinguish the 
van from the rear of the little army; nor see in which 
direction they were turning their faces. Above the 
buzz of excitement and plashing of feet, he heard the 
voice of the Captain — 

"To the iron-works first; and then a man and a gun 
from every house between this and Nottingham! Look 
to your prisoner!" 

"Prisoner!" repeated the scout, as he dug his heels 
into the flanks of the grey gelding, and galloped away 
through the murk: "the Young Squire '11 have a many 
feUow^prisoner to keep company wi* him afore if s long. 
Them that can fight, and won't fight, ought to be made 
to fight." 

CHAPTER lY. 

The spongy Scotch mist that dimmed Mr. Nobble's 
buttons, darkened his blue coat, and made a change of 
garments so necessary to his compaoion on the road be- 
tween Nottingham and Pentridge, soddened the roads 
and hooded the meadows of the village I have called 
Crookston Withers; hedges trickled a constant drain into 
the ditches; cattle, having tried for shelter under trees, 
returned to the open fields, to escape heavy irregular 
blobs from the branches; the stuccoed church-tower, 
patched with rain, cast a sharp reflection on the shining 
slate roof; the cottage-eaves constantly dripping, dug 
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pebbly gutters before the doors, making the children 
duck their heads every time they stepped out or stepped 
in; the grey kitten from the post-office tripped lightly 
across the road, on the tops of the stones, to visit a re- 
lative at Mary Garstang's; and the postman's terrier slunk 
heavily along, with his tail jammed between his legs, 
and lus spirits too depressed to bark at the broods of 
dirty and ruffled chickens hopping and pecking iu his 
way, and fluttering noisily out of it. Yery few of the 
human species had that afternoon passed through the 
village, except the groom from Comer Cottage (who had 
been met on the grey horse going towards Alfreton), and 
the post-office runner. The wheels of the iN'ottingham 
waggon, which left a couple of running gutters along the 
whole of its track, were brought to a stand opposite the 
Bull and Horns, the steaming horses unwilling to give 
them one turn. The waggoner's Welsh pony — its head, 
its tail, and its mane drooping and dripping — stood in 
the middle of the road immoveable and stupid. It did 
not wag so much as a hair of its ear, even when the 
waggon-horses, tossing up their nosebags and savagely 
shaking their necks, jangled their bells with a crash 
*' enough," the ostler remarked, as he wantonly dashed 
the dregs of a pail of water over the wheeler's legs, "to 
wake a dead donkey!" The waggoner himself leant list- 
lessly against one of the posts of the inn-porch, staring 
into the blank and draggled prospect; staring even while 
he covered his countenance with a mug of ale; staring 
into the dense mist while asking the ostler if he thought 
it was ever going to leave off; staring while telling the 
boy to take the band-box out of the forewain into the 
post-office, and to be sure and bring back the eightpence. 
The boy was leaving the little shop with the money 
Novels and Tales. 11. 3 
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in his hand, when it was knocked out of it by the nudd* 
servant from Corner Cottage, who had rushed across the 
road — blindly, with her apron thrown over her head — 
to know if the "things" had come. The postmistress re- 
plied, in her formal manner, that they had come, and 
that the whole of them would be ready in time to go 
away to London with the rest of Miss Levine's luggage 
on ike following morning. Whereupon the damsel dis- 
appeared; expressing her delight by slamming the glass 
door so yiolently that she knocked from one of the panes 
the inscription of painted tin which informed the nobility, 
gentry, and public at large, that Miss Pim made up ladies' 
own material on the most reasonable terms. 

Having replaced her advertisement as quietly as if 
the act were a part of her day's routine. Miss Pim 
produced from the band-box a little hat, a fold of net, 
a packet of white Persian, a strip of dove-coloured cloth, 
and several ynrds of the finest calico. She then cut out 
the net for half-a-dozen caps, to draw them up and trim 
them with some pillow lace; her customer's own material. 

Miss Pim was very thoughtful and very sad. She 
could not work with her usual diligence; although she 
was working against time. She sighed much, and tears 
filled her eyes; so that she was obliged to leave off 
sewing. Was she committing a sin? "Was she wrong in 
undertaking, upon urgent entreaty, to assist a single 
young woman whom the world called unfortunate? Could 
it be a crime to help a victim of misjfortune? Yet, when 
it came to be known that she had thus secretly assisted 
Miss Levine, would not ladies take away their work from 
her? Perhaps. She knew Mrs. Calder Domley would. 
But right is right; and loss of work she would not repent, 
if she could only be sure that she was right! Then a 
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glance at the great square parlour window of Comer Cot- 
tage opposite; and, occasionally, the sight of a pale 
eager face, with eyes enlarged, darkly bordered, and 
straining into the misty road whenever the faintest sound 
of horses' hoofs could be heard, banished irresolution, and 
the needle darted more rapidly through the cloth than 
ever. 

"Besides,'* continued the conscientious reasoner, "Miss 
Levine herself, her mother so lately dead, and her father 
the late rector — wise and pious — never made sin a ground 
for withholding help." There was hardly a family in 
the parish, whatever their creed or condition, who had 
not to thank them for some benefit; &om simple words 
of comfort and stealthy acts of charity, up to salvation 
from ruin. When her own mother lay helpless for two 
years up-stairs, and herself was brought to actual want, 
either Parson Levine or Mrs> Levine, or Miss Levine, 
came once a day to the bedside; seldom empty-hsmded. 
It waa Parson Levine who spoke to the county member 
to get her to be made postmisiaress — and she and all 
her family dissenters. Then, again. Miss Levine may 
not have sinned. She may be married, and be bound 
down to secresy. 

The shadow of the waggon, slowly grinding the road 
towards Matlock, darkened the window for an instant; 
and Miss Pim once more ceased working. Her head 
ached. She was not equal to all the doleful surmises 
that entered her mind respecting Miss Levine. She was 
haunted too by the shadow of Mrs. Calder Domley, that 
had often clouded her house of late; silently opening her 
door; sitting down stiffly in her room, and asking spy 
questions about Comer Cottage: if Miss Pim had noticed 
anybody go in or come out lately; what letters had ar* 

3* 
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rived, and what letters had been sent away; speaking 
(even to Miss. Pirn's meek apprehension) unimpassioned 
venom; darting, from her sloe-like eyes, sharp rays of 
anger, when she mentioned how distinguished famiHes 
may be disgraced by the vices of low-bom girls; always 
applying her censures to the "young person opposite," 
and ending her visits by threatening, in measured sen- 
tences, ruin and disgrace to any person living on the 
Crookston property, who presumed to further or conceal 
any family ignominy that may be brewing against the 
Domleys or Stonards, whether it related to birth or maiv 
riage. Yet it was clear that these objections did not 
proceed from rooted principle; fqr Mrs. Calder was conti- 
nually showing kindness to that pert and improper young 
woman, Mary Glarstang, and her iU-starred baby. 

The troubled quakeress looked again for relief from 
her thoughts, towards the broad window of the cottage 
across the way. The same face presented itself; — the 
same large eager eyes, straining towards the Nottingham 
road. Miss Pim knew that Mr. George Domley was 
expected back to take Miss Levine with him to London, 
on his birth-day. This was it; — the ninth of June. 
She was watching for him, no doubt. But if he should 
not come? 

This brought into her mind that sudden grief, or 
even joy, sometimes hastens nature, and brings on pre- 
maturely such events as that which Miss Levine would 
certainly be subjected to; and she once more set to work, 
determined to complete the order in hand before bed- 
time. 

Eusta Levine had been equally busy in the parlour 
of Comer Cottage. After breakfast she had to pack for 
the journey to London; but without disturbing those 
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pretty ornaments about her rooms which The Expected 
loved to see. In the intervals of activity she continued 
her imaginary journey with him, as long as imagination 
was under control. It had taken her from Dover to 
London, from London to Shutbury, and from Shutbury 
to Nottingham; and now brought her to the very inn in 
which she had spent, a year before, the one supremely 
happy day of her existence. She saw him in her mind's 
eye mount Black Nan at the inn door to come to her, 
and felt that only a few diminishing hours divided them. 

She watched the clock incessantly, hoping he might 
intend to surprise her by arriving earlier than he had 
promised to come; and, kaowing every turn of the road, 
she traced him accurately through each stride of it, to 
his meeting-place with his groom, and thence to her own 
door, and into her own arms. Then, Fancy being at 
fault with Eeality, she tried back and went over the 
ground again; but, when imagination brought him again 
to the door, and Eeality denied his presence, it was not 
with the fuU bitterness of disappointment; for, although 
every faculty of her mind, every fibre of her frame, 
strained itself towards the one absorbing expectation, 
desire for his arrival was not unmixed with a wayward 
dread of its realisation. The ecstasy of the meeting 
would be insupportable; and, whenever it seemed to 
be imminent, she felt herself too weak to bear it. Every 
successive disappointment when she heard, or fancied 
she heard, a horse approaching, and when the sounds 
died away, was, therefore, tempered with a sensation 
of relief. 

The acuteness of Eusta's suffering would have been 
much lessened had there been any one to confide in; 
any one to speak to. But she was isolated: even those 
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who had come near her seemed to have entered into 
a league to preserve an ominous reserve, or to torture 
her with innuendoes. 

To banish such recollections, she gave up her imagi* 
nation once more to picturing the coming meeting. She 
went on acting over again the minutest incident She 
imagined George Domley gaining the top of the hill; 
she heard him cantering down towards her, on the brave 
old grey. She was at the door to receive him; she 
was in his strong embrace; she felt, upon her cheek, the 
breath of his deep noble voice softened to murmurs of 
passionate tenderness and love. . . . Her head swam — 
she was fainting. 

Dr. Bole, knowing better than any one how very 
critical her condition was at thii^ time, would, had 
he been present, have reckoned the noiseless entrance 
of Mrs. Calder Domley into the room (which happened 
at that moment) a very fortunate intrusion. That lady, 
having been set down from the carriage by her husband 
at the church, had walked across the church-yard, had 
entered the cottage, and deposited her wet bonnet and 
cloak in the passage, unheard and unobserved. She 
appeared — her countenance as frigid and dry, and her 
short thick curls os crisp, as if she had stepped out of 
the frost — exactly in time to change the current of 
Eusta*s blood and to preserve her from fainting. Eusta 
experienced so complete a reaction, on seeing Mrs. Calder 
Domley, that she soon recovered sufficient composure to 
speak. It was her nature to be timid; but now, hope so 
near realisation, gave her courage and strength, beset 
and helpless as she was. She ventured to say that her 
visitor's presence was, at that time, very undesirable. 

Mrs. Calder Domley established herself on the hardest 
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and straightest chair, and deliberately produced from her 
pocket some muslin-work with a stiff geometrical pattern 
— a proceeding which denoted that the stay would not 
be short "This is a visit of duty," she said, "and 
I haTe arranged with my husband to remain here until 
he fetches me on his return in the carriage from Matlock. 
However disagreeable to you and to me. Miss Levine, 
I must perform the duty which is imposed upon me.** 

"By whom?" Eusta innocently asked. 

"By my husband and my own conscience," was the 
answer. "There is no time to be lost; for we half expect 
my brother-in-law to arrive to-day, this being his birth-' 
day; when he arranged to come home, and — " 

"Half expect?" Eusta interrupted, dreading that news 
implying delay had transpired. "Are you not sure he 
will come?" 

Mrs. Calder Domley was always so indisputably right 
in her statements and surmises that she never noticed 
interruptions. "And," she went on, with the same 
breath she had began with, "as my husband thinks it 
imperative that I should ascertain certain facts from 
you, which are importemt to our family to be known, 
I am here to ascertain them." She then pointed out, 
in the clearest and most convincing manner, the county, 
the national importance of the Crookston property and 
the Crookston lineage; contrasting it with the meanness 
of Miss Levine's own origin; for, although her late mother 
was the daughter of a bishop, that bishop's father had 
been a brewer, and Miss Levine's paternal grandfather 
was a very small farmer. Any thought of an alliance 
between two such families, therefore, would excite 
a fever of indignation from one end of the county to 
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the other; putting any additionally discreditable circuiD- 
stances out of the question. 

It was Mrs. Domley's habit not to look people in 
the face while speaking to them; least of all, peTSons 
she disliked. She did not, therefore, notice that Eusta 
— tortured by the doubts dropped into her mini one 
minute, and the next persuading herself that Geoige was 
galloping towards her only a few miles off — paid no 
attention to what was said. Restless and impatient, she 
could not remain upon the sofa, and moved about the 
room, distraught, but silent. 

The persecutor bore this silence very stoically. Never 
ceasing to draw out her needle and thread with vicious 
regularity — never once looking up; patiently waiting 
until Eusta returned to the sofa. 

And when Eusta seated herself, Mrs. Calder said in 
hard cold accents, "I really must obtain some satis- 
factory explanation for my husband. It is now nine 
o'clock, and he agreed to be here at a quarter past nine. 
Before he comes, and before his brother returns (if he 
do return), I must know whether you are married or 
whether you are not married; the more so as, in two 
months at latest I judge, you will be a mother." She 
had never before spoken so plainly, and her words 
gradually recalled Eusta*s attention. 

Euste tried to speak, but her words swelled her throat, 
and she could not. She looked imploringly towards her 
questioner and sobbed. Without avail; for Mrs. Calder 
did not move her eyes from her work, and showed no 
sort of impatience to hear the required confession. She, 
preferred the sound of the sobs; and, when these grew 
louder and stronger, she expressed a hope that Miss Levine 
would not, like most vulgar young women, seek shelter 
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from discussion in hysterics. Poor Ensta! it was her 
straggle to speak that made hysterics so imminent. But 
the recollection that her husband's interests and wishes 
were at stake restored her, and she said, in half-choked 
accents: 

"I have told you frequently that my word and 
honour are pledged not to reveal to anyone, the nature 
of my engagement with Mr. George Domley. 0, do have 
pity on me! Do not seek to make me break my word! 
Do not tempt me! I have borne your scorn and your 
husband's anger. I have heard you accuse him, whom 
I love better than life, of being a libertine and a traitor. 
This has been going on for months, and will you not wait 
an hour longer? "Will you not wait until Mr. Domley 
comes to answer for me and for himself?" 

"It is not certain that he will come. My expeqta- 
tion is that he will be prevented from coming. The 
government — " 

"I am as sure he will come as that there is a Pro- 
vidence now watching over me!" Eusta exclaimed, 
fervently. "He must come. What do I live for, but 
for him to come?" She said this almost fiercely., 

"The government," Mrs. Calder continued placidly, 
"may find occasion to enforce his presence elsewhere; in 
some secure place where the seditious practices he was 
guilty of before he went abroad, cannot be repeated." 

"But he will come: here: to me. Stone walls will 
not keep him from me: hosts of enemies will not keep 
him from me. I feel it to be as impossible for him not 
to come, as it will be impossible for me to live, if he 
does not come." 

"In either case," said Mrs. Calder, making an eylet- 
hole, "my question must be answered. You need not 
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hesitate; for, whether you are married or whether no^ 
your lot in life will be wretched enough. If you are 
not a wife, you will have to endure the dii^ust which 
aU right-minded persons — " She did not finish the 
sentence; but complained that it was too dark to work* 
"If you are married,*' she continued, letting. her hands 
fall into her lap, "your child will be a beggar; bom, 
without inheritance." 

Eusta's mind had again shut out everything except 
the devouring desire for George Domley's approach. She 
was once more studying the clock, and computing time 
against distance; reckoning that, at about this moment 
he ought to be certainly within hearing; for the appointed 
time had nearly arrived. The servant, who had entered 
with' lights, aroused her, by attempting to close the 
shutters. "They must not be shut!" Eusta hastily said. 
"They would deaden the sounds from the road." 

When the girl had left the room, Mrs. Calder resumed 
her sewing, "Dr. Bole," she said, "and Mr. Bearshaw, 
the famijy lawyer, have both pronounced old Mr. Domley 
so much better since his sojourn at Bath, that he will 
soon be capable of transacting business; and, should his 
eldest son have married a person without family or 
fortune, the first use of his recovery will be to cut off 
the entail of the Crookston estates." Mrs. Calder stopped 
to watch the efiect of this announcement, and looked up. 
She found Eusta panting with expectation; her ear close 
to the window; every faculty absorbed in listening. 
Perceiving that all that had been said went for nothing, 
the rigid moralist felt it to be her duty to put the case 
somewhat stronger. "I was saying. Miss Levine, that 
positive beggary — " 

"Hush!" exclaimed Eusta, raising her finger. "I hear 
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a tramp;" she paused, "Yes, it is the tramp of a horse." 
She listened agaiii, her face flushed, the veins starting 
out fix)m her forehead. 

"I really must claim your attention," Mrs. Calder 
persevered, "to the disreputable — " 

"1^0," Eusta said, sinking into a chair. "There are 
two horses. It cannot be he!" Then, willing to mitigate 
one agony by courting another, she agreed to attend to 
her lecturer. 

Mrs. Calder described, in a few more acrid words, 
the probable destitution that awaited Geoi^e Domley; 
and* Eusta, never having before contemplated the possi- 
bility of her husband's ruin, and attributing it if it 
happened, to herself, felt her head bum and her eyes 
swim; but was relieved by tears. Her companion went 
on sawing the air with her needle and thread, as 
mechanically and regularly as the clock ticked. The 
Crookston carriage was now heard driving towards the 
door, and Eusta, dreading the entrance of Calder Domley, 
determined to make a last appeal to his wife. 

"You hate me, .1 know,*' she said, looking at her 
through her tears. "You hate him — George — the 
more that you once loved him." Mrs. Calder bit her 
thin lip and her thread, hitherto pulled out firm and 
straight, trembled in the air; "but, as one woman 
appealing to another, 1 implore you to have some 
tenderness for me. I have no thought of unkindness 
towards you. I could be as a sister to you. Utterly 
bereft and alone, I have yearned for sisterly sympathy, 
and compassion. I have not one friend in the world, 
except him whose love for me is, you say, to be his 
destruction. Give me but one kind word," she sobbed 
piteously. ''Give me such a look as you would throw 
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upon a dying beggar." She drew herself nearer. "If,** 
she continued, passionately, '^you hate me because I have 
kept my secret from you, if breaking my solemn pledge, 
will save him from ruin — " 

"Well," said the sister-in-law, looking down grimly 
but eagerly upon the suppliant. 

Eusta threw herself at Mrs. Calder's feet: 

"I confess. We are married." 

Mrs. Calder thrust herself suddenly back, as if Eusta 
had stimg her. Married! The coming child legitimate, 
and herself childless! Even if George Domley do not 
forfeit his inheritance by sedition and treason, the estates 
will still revert to his lawful heirs, and pass away from 
her husband! 0, that old Mr. Domley were in a con- 
dition to cut off the entail! 

Eusta was not conscious of being so hateftdly spumed 
as she really was; for her attention was acutely averted. 
Mr. Calder's carriage had stopped and its occupant had 
alighted: but there came a new sound from the road and 
Eusta started to her feet and exclaimed, 

"I hear him! 

She flew to the window and looked, wildly but 
vainly, through it into the thick small rain. 

"It is Black Nan,** she said, listening intently. 
"I know the sound of her canter as well as I know his 
footfaU." 

She paused and reflected. 

"Yes, George has missed the groom and has ridden 
the poor staunch creature all the way. That is why he 
is so late. At last! at last!" 

She fixed her eyes on Mrs. Calder when a horse 
rattled past the window and suddenly stopped: 
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"You hear? He is at the door. He dismounts! 
George, George, come to me!" 

She threw up her arms ready for George Domley to 
ML into them. Thomas Hockle presented himself. 

A shrill unearthly laugh pierced the gloom in the 
road, shot through the village, frightened the three horses 
standing at the cottage door, and made them so restive 
that the grooms could scarcely hold them. Miss Pim, 
stamping letters for the night post, drew aside her cur- 
tains, looked through her own windows into the window 
of Comer Cottage, and observed some one supporting a 
lifeless woman towards a sofa, and smother woman hastily 
closing the shutters. Perceiving a carriage and pair, 
and a saddle-horse at the door, she thought Mr. Geoi^e 
Domley had arrived, and ejaculated as she returned to 
her duty: "Poor thing! Joy has overpowered her." 

In the postmistress's excitement, her hand strayed 
from the letters to one of the little night-gowns which 
lay folded beside them and she stamped upon it the 
words, "Crookston Withers, June nine," with, to her ex- 
treme mortification, indelible ink. 

There was a hurried but subdued talking in the roeid 
close to the door. 

It was the voice of Mrs. Calder speaking to her hus- 
band, "Yes, that must be done — at once." 

Miss Levine's servant burst into the post office, 
breathlessly demanding, "The tilings!" and Miss Pim, 
anticipating why they were wanted, did not ask a single 
question; but quietly packed them so that the rain should 
not damp them in their short transit. 

The servant had not departed two minutes before she 
again appeared. "Missus is very ill," she said, "and they 
have sent Tom Hockle (who has only just come back 
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tcom Alfreton) upon Black Nan, off to Matlock on some 
errand or another; though the mare's so tired he thinks 
he'll never get there. They say that I am in the way, 
and they have turned me out too. Tm to sleep with 
mother to-night. They're opening the boxes Missus had 
packed up to take to London with her, and they've 
ordered the carriage not to stir from the door, if it waits 
there all night. For my part I'm amost mazed with it 
all; but I must be off to fetch Molly Garstang." 

"When Miss Pim went outside to shut her shutters, 
previous to going to bed (her hour was ten o'clock) she 
saw the nurse hurrying towards Comer Cottage. 

CHAPTEE Y. 

Although the dawn which rose when the ninth of 
June had died away, began to brighten the brow of 
Linney Hill, and the first beams of the morning sun 
fedntly glistened upon the mountings of a carriage rolling 
rapidly over it from Comer Cottage towards Matlock; yet 
Arch Lane, with its overhanging trees, continued as dark 
and silent as a cavern. The birds fluttered round the 
outer branches without uttering a note, and there was 
not a breath of air to rustle a leaf. But the silence was 
harshly broken when a tall man — ^his dress torn, and his 
Hessian-boots muddy to the tassels — entered the lane to 
make his way towards Crookston. He had not penetrated 
far into the lane when he distinguished a whispering 
amongst some persons concealed in the hedge; then came 
a clattering of sabres and a cocking of carbines; then a 
rush; then a fierce struggle between him and a couple 
of dismounted hussars. There was so little light that 
had not a corporal-major, looking grimly on, guarding 
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another prisoner — a portly person in a blue coat — called 
out to the combatants to stand deep:, they w:ould haye 
been ridden over by the carriage as it came dashing 
through the dark and rugged avenue. It was obliged 
to stop. A window was let down; a man thrust out his 
head, and ordered the postilion to go on for his life; or, 
if he didn't (an oath darted out between the teeth like 
a buUet) he would shoot him! 

The prisoner — who had not noticed this, being busy 
felling his fellow captive (who had betrayed him) to the 
earth — had been secured, and dragged to the gate to 
which the troop horses were tied. The road being clear, 
the carriage dashed onward; and, one glance towards the 
gate as they passed, showed to two of its occupants — Mr. 
and Mrs. Calder Domley — ^who the newly-taken prisoner 
was. A short sharp glance passed between the husband 
and wife. Mrs. Domley would have spoken but for an 
interruption which came from the opposite seat — the* cry 
of a newly-born infmt lying in Mary Garstang's lap. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

The good town of Nottingham, not having the re- 
motest suspicion that a besieging force was in motion to 
sack it, slept soundly on the night of the ninth of June. 
But, towards the morning of the tenth, it woke in a 
fright. Very early, its great triangular market-place 
resounded with the tramp of infantry, the grounding of 
muskets, and the clattering of cavalry hoofs. The mayor 
and municipal officers were knocked untimely out of 
their beds, and appeared in the town-hall with their 
robes of office awry, and their countenances bewildered 
and dazed. As the morning advanced, fasting county 
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magistrates galloped in from their distant homes, and 
made straight for the Royal Geoi^e; where, in petty- 
sessions assembled, they communicated with the bar- 
racks, by means of special constables and orderlies, be- 
tween hastily-snatched cups of tea and half-eaten e^s. 
Expresses were sent off for the high-sheriff and deputy- 
lieutenaat, and Mr. Vollum, the chief legal functionary 
of the town (of the firm of YoUum and KnoU), sent his 
partner post to London to confer with the solicitor of his 
majesty's treasury. The tradespeople under the arcades, 
would not open their shops; but wandered between the 
Eoyal Geoi^e, the town-hall, and the newspaper offices, 
asking what was the matter, and getting for answer wild 
and alarming information. The panic was not allayed 
by the frequent arrival of prisoners, guarded by con- 
stables, or escorted by hussars, on the tops of thiough- 
coaches, or in the bottoms of farmers' carts. 

By noon the prevalent horrors had evaporated suffi- 
ciently to leave a residuum of truth; and this was published 
in a supplement of the local journal. The Pentridge 
rioters had attacked the Butterley iron-works without 
success, but had proceeded to rifle the cottages along the 
road of guns and ammunition, and to pull unwilling tnen 
out of their beds to join in the intended capture of 
l^ottingham, on pain of being pistolled. One man at 
Topham's Close farm, who did not lace his boots quite 
quickly enough to please the Nottingham Captain, was 
shot dead on the spot. The rioters actually advanced as 
far as Eastwood, about six miles from the town; but 
were met there by a county gentleman who was riding 
home from a late sitting of the House of Lords — a club 
of that distinguished name which was held at the Green 
Boar; and he cantered back to mention the circumstance 
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to the officer on dnty at the cavalry barracks. Eighteen 
troopers, who happened to have been kept under arms 
all night, were instantly led, by a captain and a comet, 
to the scene of action; and, in Rye minutes, they cap- 
tured forty stand of arms and several prisoners. A de- 
tachment of troopers at Matlock also had got the alarm; 
had scoured that part of the country, arresting several of 
the rioters who had not stolen or straggled away during 
the march. 

This was the true account. But the true account 
did not suit the views either of the Imperial Govern- 
ment or of the London newspapers in Government pay. 
When their description came out, it was the description 
of a wide-spread rebellion. It was produced piecemeal, 
in first, second, third, fourth, and fifth editions, all 
bristling with prodigious notes of admiration, and headed 
with appalling capitals. 

Towards evening, the bewitching curls of the enga- 
ging little barmaid at the Eoyal George again shook like 
hanging fruit; but, this time, with grief. Her friend the 
Young Squire had been marched up-stairs by a guard of 
hussars, handcuffed to the " party *' who had got away a 
letter yesterday morning, in the name of Nobble. 

Mrs. Tuckey the landlady was hardly less affected 
than her daughter, and had her reasons for entreating 
Mr. VoUum, to look over his papers in the bar-parlour. 
The prisoners had just been searched, and the Bench 
had ordered their clerk to retire, for the purpose of 
perusing in calm privacy the documents found upon their 
persons, and then to discharge himself in open Court of 
all the treason he could pick out. 

The hostess was determined that Mr. VoUum — a rival 
of Mr. Flip — should have his task made as pleasant to 
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him as possible; and, knowing that he had had no din- 
ner, sat him down at a table near an open window be- 
hind the screen, to a delicious anchovy toast, and a 
tumbler of diluted sherry sprinkled with a generous sur- 
face of nutmeg, — a cool drink which was, next to the 
landlady herself, Mr. VoILum's special weakness. 

The personal effects found on Mr. Nobble were few; 
and, denoted a leaning, more to order's, than to treason's 
side. They consisted of six one pound notes*, a short 
letter, and a pic-nic knife. This knife, besides beings a 
horse-pick, a toothpick, a gimlet, a cork-screw, a punch, 
a tweezer, a file, a wrench, and a screw-driver, was 
knobbed at the end with a silver crown, which made 
it also a clandestine constable's staff. The letter ran 
thus: — 



"I now learn that he intends to ride across country from Shatbary to 
Nottingham ; where he may arrive on Monday afternoon. He is certain to 
stop at the Royal George. He is easily wrought upon, and something 
must be done to induce him to push on at once to the Pentridge meeting, 
on pretence that his influence alone can turn the Nottingham Captain and 
his crew from their fanatical purpose. The meeting is sure to be a sedi- 
tious one; and if we can fix him with taking any part in it, we are safe. 
His intention is to come straight home from the Royal George , where this 
awaits you. He must not come home." 



This epistle had no signature, and was addressed to 
Mr. !N"olliver, under cover to K. K Nobble, Esq., Eoyal 
George, Nottingham, to be left till called for. "The only 
suspicious circumstance against the man," said Mr. YoUum, 
"is this going about with an alias." The letter bore the 
Crookston Withers post-mark. 

And, to Mr. YoUum's astonishment, so did all the 
letters found on the other prisoner; except one, and this 
had no post-mark. It purported to be written by a 
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political Mend of Lord "Wordley, but the writing was 
very like that of the prisoner, Nobble. It intreated the 
recipient to go to Pentridge, and use all his eloquence 
and influence to turn aside the assembly to abandon its 
mad and hopeless purpose. All the other letters were 
deeply black-bordered and were from the same writer — 
a lady. Although Mr. Yollum divined at a glance the 
tender nature of this correspondence, he sorted it ac- 
cording to dates, and went through it as minutely as I 
had done, and as methodically as if it had consisted of 
indictments or leases. When he had finished this part 
of his task, Mr. Yollum observed, speaking to himself (a 
habit he had), "No treason here, worse than domestic 
treason. Well, when one brother does hate another, 
the case — especially if the hate of a soured woman is 
thrown into bai^ain — always turns out to be a case of 
Cain and Abel." 

He had been occupied in his scrutiny for nearly 
half an hour, when, overhead — where all had hitherto 
been deadly quiet — there was a sudden moving of 
chairs, and scuffling of feet. The court was being broken 
up abruptiy. A constable (Mr. Frontis, in fact, the 
ladies' hair^dresser) ran down-stairs, rang the ostler's bell, 
and ordered, in the highest pitch of his treble voice, 
"A po-shay and pair immejentiy!** He then satisfied 
the curiosity that bloomed in the landlady's face, by 
squeaking, "Why, mem, we're in the wrong county. 
The prisoners is remanded to Derby." 



4* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

FouB months had passed away. Four months of 
lonely agony for the untried prisoners in Derby jail; 
four months of unwearied machination against them from 
their enemies. In this time Mr. Flip, of the Eoyal 
Chesterfield Mail, had resigned his Majesty's service, 
and accepted office under the proprietary of the Derby 
Swiftsure; some said to be oftener in the bar of the 
Royal George. 

Considering that it was his pride always to change 
horses, even at those attractive stables, in one minute 
and three-quarters, the accomplished whip kept his foot 
unconscionably long on the roller- bolt, and took an 
aggravating time to divide the reins between his fingers 
on the open simshiny day which preceded the trial of 
George Domley for lugh treason at Derby; yet, he could 
not ascend his throne without a full and satisfying view 
of the gorgeous apparition that had flitted before him at 
the bar of the Royal George. He would not say how 
many years he had known and loved the landlady in 
her bar-dress (he had never seen her in any other), and 
had gone on driving through life in hope; but now, the 
glimpse he had caught of the high-waisted satin pelisse 
with dangling buttons; and broad fur edging grandly 
displayed on her magnificent figure, of her dashing 
Leghorn bonnet that fluttered with cherry-coloured ribbons, 
and of her smart reticule, and her green Limerick gloves 
daintily confining a sprig of rosemary between her 
fingers, struck him with an awful sensation that he had 
lived a life of presumption. "When he saw his rival, 
Mr. Yollum, ^^landing her into an inside place, he 
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mounted his box moodily, and droTO to "within one stage 
of Derby without opening his mouth either to speak to 
the '^ box-seat/' to drink, or indeed, to disentomb it once 
from its shawl sepulchre. 

The merry little barmaid preferred to travel outside, 
with her good friend the guard, in the sunshine, and 
Mr. VoUum deposited her mother fiissily in an inside 
seat; but, in his overwhelming desire to secure a place 
next to that lady, he tumbled over the top-boots of 
one of the passengers, in whose leather-cased lap he 
alighted. 

"I suppose he's mad!" exclaimed the young man 
who sat opposite. Mr. VoUum frowned, and considered 
whether these words were indictable or not; but the 
speaker escaped prosecution by continuing the talk the 
change of horses had not interrupted: 

"Nobody but a maniac could have believed himself 
able to sack Nottingham with a haadfiil of rabble; and 
surely it is not humane to hang poor wretches because 
they are mad." 

"Ecod! if that were the law," said the old gentle- 
man in the comer, chuckling till he shook a sleet of 
hair powder over the collar of his coat, "being a phy- 
sician, I should be hanging people daily." 

The country gentleman rapped out an oath. "Bot 
it, sir! rebellion's a madness that deserves hanging; and, 
by the blessing of Heaven, while England remains a 
free and happy country, will always get it But I don't 
believe any of 'em are mad; neither the Nottingham 
Captain, nor any of his crew; including your learned 
friend the Young Squire, who's to be tried to-morrow. 
They're sane enough, every man Jack of 'em." 

"A man may be sane on every subject except one. 
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He may be a monomaniao;*' returned the young man, 
modestly. 

"Stuff!" was the reply. "Pve been a visiting justice 
for a quarter of a century, and I think I ought to know 
something about lunatics. New-fangled nonsense! A 
man's mad, or he isn't mad. He can't be a quarter mad, 
or half mad, or three parts mad, can he? As for mono- 
what-d'ye-call-it, nobody ever heard of such a thing 
when I was a boy." 

"Nevertheless," said the physician, "it is very com- 
mon. Why, there is a patient of mine, a lady (of course 
I don't mention names), who is as rational, and patient, 
and clear-headed as the best of us — more so than the 
best of us would be, perhaps, if we were in as much 
trouble as she is — but who as thoroughly believes that 
she saw and conversed with a certain person, at a time 
when that certain person was ten miles away, as I be- 
lieve you sit there." 

Vollum pricked up his ears, and looked very hard 
at the doctor above his spectacles. The hanging philo- 
sopher, tired of the subject, asked, "When is this 
Nottingham captain fellow to be hung? On Monday?" 

"I think not," answered his vis-k-vis, "not until the 
trial of Mr. Domley, the remaining prisoner, is over; 
and that comes on as you observed, to-morrow." 

"Well, he*B sure to swing for it; that's one comfort," 
rejoined Rustic Humanity. 

The younger man protested agamst such comfort, and 
the two kept up the dispute. 

"As for young Domley," roared the boisterous dis- 
putant, "Hanging's too good for him. A fellow of good 
blood leading poor ignorant devils into trouble, and 
then—" 
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"Stop!" said his opponent, warmly. "You are 
sentencing the man before he is tried. How do you 
know what he deserves? Perhaps he is innocent." 

"Kobody would talk in that way but a radical, and 
a radical in disguise," exclaimed the other. "Where's 
your white hat?" 

"I do not care who hears me," continued the person, 
not heeding the vulgar question, and not answering it, 
"and I say that I would not hang a dog upon such evi- 
dence as that which is to be brought against Young 
Domley. If a certain amount of hanging be necessary 
for public tranquillity — a notion not too ridiculous to 
be entertained in high quarters — I would feed the 
gallows with the witnesses: not with the prisoners, but 
with the paid spies and suborned treason-mongers." The 
county magistrate, in pulling his hat over his eyes, dis- 
turbed his flaxen wig. "EnoUiver, the arch-spy, was 
afraid to show himself at the recent trials; but he is the 
principal witness against Young Domley, and they cannot 
do withoi^t him. If the Derby people catch him, they 
threaten, I'm told, to tear him limb from limb." 

"It's infernal hot! Wouldn't you like the window 
down, ma'am?" the country squire asked, without looking 
round. 

Mrs. Tuckey complacently assented; remarking that 
it was more like May than October. From this minute 
the leather-lunged champion of the gallows deprived his 
fellow-travellers of the light of his countenance (a very 
red light, habitually fed with ardent spirits) by looking 
out of window; Mr. Vollum went on talking to himself 
and gazing at Mrs. Tuckey over his spectacles in a 
tender and abstracted manner; but presently proved that 
she alone did not occupy his thoughts, by turning to the 
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doctor, and saying, in an earnest under-tone, "You, of 
your own ocular knowledge, could not say that that 
gentleman was not with the lady you have mentioned 
at the precise time she is so sure he was, could you?" 

"]^o, I could not. Because I was at Bath on the 
ninth of last June," the physician answered; "You seem 
to know the lady/' 

"Possibly." 

Mrs. Tuckey experienced very few of the attorney's 
attentions from that moment; for he was plunged into a 
whispered conversation with the doctor, whom he rightly 
guessed to be Dr. Bole. He stated that he was the 
attorney for George Domleys defence. The crown had 
got nothing by using him shabbily, and giving the case 
for the prosecution to Battam and Ball, of Derby, his 
rivals, as they would see; for, having, as public officer 
of Nottingham, got hold of certain documents at he 
preliminary examination, he could impede, if not over- 
throw the prosecution. But there were still certain facts 
which he wanted to know. He could not account, for 
instance, for the taciturnity and utter indifference of 
George Domley to the result of his trial. Dr. Bole could. 
Mr. and Mrs. Calder Domley had estranged him from 
his young and suffering wife; from Lord Wordley, and 
irreparably from his father. 

"You have not received a subpoena, have you?" 
Vollum asked. 

"m. What do I know of the matter?" 

"Enough," said Vollum to himself, "to upset my 
defence: and" (aloud) "you won't be perhaps?" 

"Not if I can help it. Indeed, I expect to meet the 
Crookston Hall travelling-carriage at Eipley to take me 
on to Bath; for, while visiting the patient at Nottingham 
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I am now coming from, I got a summons informing me 
of old Mr. Domley being in extremis " 

The attorney rubbed his hands, and stared over his 
spectacles at Mrs. Tuckey more abstractedly than ever; 
talking to himself and taking notes of his own conyersa- 
tion with a pencil upon a card. 

The conversation was, after this pause, taken up by 
the barrister, who began describing a case in which he 
had got off a poacher, by evidence that turned out to be 
false. The physician exclaimed, "Surely that passed 
the bounds of professional morality!" 

"Not at all," the attorney struck in, "you must re- 
member that a barrister is bound to do the best he can 
for his client; and we must also remember that the 
barrister is not the judge. It is not for him to pronounce 
upon the likelihood or Msehood of the statements in his 
brief: aU he has got to do is to stick them into the jury 
as hard as he can. The use of the go-between, an 
attorney, is, to select what facts to lay before counsel, 
and to decide what facts to conceal from him." 

"Then the attorney is the culprit," the old gentle- 
man persisted. 

"Nothing of the sort. The attorney won't learn too 
much if he knows his business. Supposing a person 
thinks himself (many a person does) more culpable than 
he is.'' 

"Surely, I should know if I had committed murder," 
replied the doctor. 

"No, you may not," VoUum answered, quickly. 
"You would, of course, know whether /you had killed 
any one or not; but you may not know whether you 
killed him with all the circumstances which, in the eye 
of the law, go to make a murder. In civil cases it 
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constantly happens that people believe themselves to be 
in the wrong when they are in the right Everything 
depends upon counseL'' 

"I only hope Mr. Domley wiU be fortunate in his 
counsel," said the doctor. 

Mr. Vollum feared not. Sergeant Penett having been 
suddenly taken ill, the weight of the defence would fall 
on the junior, Mr. Marsden, who was coming down 
special. Here an extraordinary phenomenon occurred — 
the barrister in the comer seat blushed to the ears. 

"I have been," continued the attorney, "back to 
Nottingham to see what I could get out of the witnesses 
for the prosecution that might teU in our favour. This 
lady's daughter is one of them." Mrs. Tuckey now 
blushed also — a deeper colour than her ribbons. The 
county magistrate, still with his face out of window, 
turned up the collar of his coat to the very comers of 
his eyes. 

Here the coach stopped, and the guard opened the 
door to announce their arrival at Ripley. 

"0, Ripley, is it?" was ejaculated through the edges 
of the coat-collar. "Don't shut the door. I'll get out here. 
Good day, gentlemen! Good day, ma'am!" Tightening 
his hat, and bringing the flaxen wig down over his fore- 
head, the Squire alighted, and strode into the inn with- 
out looking round. 

"Well, but," intercepted the guard, showing his way- 
bill, "you're booked for Darby, sir." 

"Very true, but I don't want to be in Darby till to- 
morrow. My portmanteau is in the fore-boot" The 
traveller then disappeared in the shadow of the ina- 
porch, without bestowing one instant on the extricatioi^ 
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of his lu^age from the boot, or the guard's expected 
half-crown from his pocket. 

That sum was, however, adroitly administered by 
another hand. "I want," insinuated Mr. VoUum, "to 
have one look at your way-bill: only to know the names 
of the passengers." . 

"0, you needn't look. The big fellow just got out 
calls himself Eobert Bumption, Esquire; booked in Lon- 
don. The old gentleman in black is Doctor Bole of 
Matlock; and the tall chap is Mr. Marsden, a counsellor. 
The box-seat is Battam's clerk from Darby, in charge of 
witnesses for to-morrow's trial." 

Before Mr. VoUum could finish the prolonged whistle 
this news had prompted, a carriage and four dashed up, 
too fast and too close to the stage coach to please the 
near leader, which reared and plunged in an ungovern- 
able manner. 

Mr. Flip burned to add his shot to the volley of 
oaths discharged by the post-boys, horse-keepers, and 
stable-idlers; but the melancholy state of his mind, and 
respect for the satin and fur inside, restrained him. At 
last the rackety leader was restrained also; and the coach 
would have started, if it had not been hailed by a ser- 
vant in the rumble, asking loudly for Dr. Bole. The 
guard, Mr. Flip's sworn friend, in apprising the doctor 
of this summons, persuaded Mrs. Ttickey to join her 
daughter on the outside, Mr. VoUum being engaged in 
copying names from the way-bill. Dr. Bole was not 
long in getting out, and making his deferential bow at 
the carriage-door. 

"The crisis is so imminent, that I have come myself," 
said Mrs. Calder Domley. "We cannot expect to find 
old Mr. Domley alive when we get to Bath. I wish it 
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was not so far off." The lady leaned very far back in 
her carriage to escape public observation; to which the 
coming trial of George Domley had greatly subjected the 
family. 

"You see, Dr. Bole/^ she remarked, when the doctor 
had transferred his luggage from the stage-coach to the 
Crookston-Hall carriage, "the death of Mr. Domley would 
be yery inconvenient to us were it to happen before the 
trial;is over. If the wretched young man is found guilty 
before the entail can be cut off, and while he is even in 
nominal possession, the property would be forfeited to 
the crown, and go quite out of tiie family." Mrs. Cadder 
Domley said this very calmly: not in the least lijce a 
person in dread* of a near relative being hanged next 
week. 

The good old physician looked steadfastly [into Mrs. 
Calder^s face. "His son and heir might possibly recover 
it upon petition," he said. The lady's round black eye- 
balls flashed; but she divided the words of her reply 
with her usual deliberation. "Just so — if he had a 
son." 

The change of horses having been made, the carriage 
rolled away towards Bath. 

Meanwhile, what with the delay, and the successes 
of his rival achieved in his own coach, Mr. Flip wap in 
a state of mind to drive like a desperado. If the mere 
upsetting of the Swiftsure could bring mortal injury upon 
the lawyer without crumpling so much ;as a ribbon-end 
of Mrs. Tucke/s bonnet, there is no knowing what might 
happen; but, when Mr. Flip found that by the guard's 
good offices his splendid lady-love had been induced to 
change her place inside, for the seat outside, next to 
him, and that her blithe little daughter was merrily 
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shalriTig her earls on the roof beside the deposed ''box- 
seat," he became another man, and was so merciful to 
his beasts that , when he dawdled into the yard of the 
King's Arms at Derby, he was fined eleven half-crowns 
for being eleven minutes behind time. Nor did Mr. 
YoUum take the absence of his beloved landlady much 
to heart; for he had a vast deal to cram Mr. Marsden 
with, now he knew him to be the junior who was to 
bear the whole brunt of Domley's defence. 

He was, however, much chagrined to find — while 
delicately helping the lady down the ladder at the jour- 
ney's end — that her sprig of rosemary had been trans- 
ferred to the button-hole of his now jolly rivaL 

CHAPTHEt Ym. 

It required all Mr. Flip's strength of limb and voice 
and all his good-nature to work his way with the bloom- 
ing mother and daughter, next morning, through the 
surging and swerving multitude that choked up St. Mary's 
gate, before thp Derby County HalL Half an hour's la- 
bour had brought the little party no farther than the 
door of the edifice; and they would not have got even 
into the outer hall, but for tiie chance assistance of Mr. 
Frontis the ^Nottingham special constable, who used his 
staff and his treble voice (too weak to disturb the pro- 
ceedings within) so adroitly, that his Mends managed to 
struggle into the court time enough to hear part of the 
opening of the prosecuting counsel's speech. The land- 
lady had been greatly mortified that Mr. Vollum, after 
promising to obtain a good place for her in the great 
range of temporary seats (that her daughter, being the 
first witness to b^ called, might be saved from herding 
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with the other -mtnesses), had not appeared at all. The 
effect of this lapse on Mr. Flip's mind was, on the con- 
trary, quite exhilarating. 

Mrs. Tuckey's ribbons and £\irs and satins, did every- 
thing, however, to get good places. Room was involun- 
tarily made for her and her daughter on the front seat, 
Flip standing respectfully beside them in the crowd. Mrs. 
Tuckey was extraordinarily confused; not so much by 
the sharp artillery of eyes discharged at her pictorial 
attire from every comer of the court, as from the frequent 
reference then being made by Serjeant Moss to her estab- 
lishment at Nottingham. At first her daughter W8U8 too 
much amazed and absorbed to mind being constantly 
mentioned. The brown faces, the white wigs, and the 
purple vestments of the judges, amused her; the expan- 
sive presence and deep-voiced "Silence!" of the crier of 
the court, awed her; the haggard, callous look of her 
friend the prisoner, pained her; and the constant glances 
of his counsel (her mother's fellow-traveller) towards the 
door, whenever it opened, puzzled her. But presently 
she too was coyered with blushes; for Serjeant Moss was 
again mentioning her in his smoothest tones. "I shall 
bring the barmaid before you," he was saying, wiping 
his fofehead and balancing his bulging figure between 
the seat of the inner bar and the edge of the table, "to 
prove that the prisoner arrived at the Royal George at 
Nottingham on the afternoon of the day laid in the in- 
dictment — namely, the ninth day of June last past; 
that that young person gave him two letters, one of 
which, as I am advised, contained the secret password 
by which the conspirators made themselves known to 
one another. I shall produce another witness, by the 
aid of whose testimony you will trace him from Notting- 
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ham, through a part of the forest, over Cinder Hill, 
through the Moor Green and Selstone to Alfreton (places, 
no doubt, gentlemen of the jury, well known to every 
one of you), and thence to the scene of the riot. I must, 
however, inform you that there was an interval of ten 
minutes, during which the witness I am now alluding to 
lost sight of the prisoner: that hiatus will be partly filled 
up by the landlord of the Fox at Alfreton, at whose inn 
the prisoner drew rein, and inquired respecting a groom. 
Thus, then, gentlemen of the jury, we trace him to the 
White Horse at Pentridge, where his co-conspirators had 
already assembled. The defence may probably take ad- 
vantage of the mistiness of that evening and night. It 
may make much of the fact that the unhappy persons 
best able to identify the prisoner at the bar, are now 
lying tmder their respective sentences, and cannot with 
propriety be dragged into court to give evidence. But, 
gentlemen, in the face of such convincing testimony as 
that which I shall have the honour of bringing before 
you; in the feuce of the tumultuous transactions at the 
Butterley Iron Works; the shooting of the farm servant 
at Topham's Close; and the capture of the prisoner early 
the next morning, when he had almost effected his es- 
cape; in the face of such an accumulation of proof, it 
will be impossible to dispute the facts of this distressing 
ease. These will not perhaps be denied; but 'motives' 
may be urged upon you. You may be told that this 
misguiding and misguided young gentleman presented 
himself amongst the rioters to warn and to dissuade; 
that he went to them in the cause of law and order. 
But, men in possession of passwords; men so well known 
to a seditious fraternity as to have cant designations 
eonf erred upon them — the Young Squire, to wit — 
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men actually caught in the fact of rebellion (which is 
the most heinous fonn of peace-breaking) do not usually 
range themselves on the side of peace-making. Besides, 
gentlemen of the jury, motives, whether of the purest or 
of the basest kind, must be discarded altogether. The 
law says that mere presence at a riot is participation in 
it. The prisoner was there: present with the rebels. 
That is enough. I feel most sensibly, gentlemen," con- 
tinued Serjeant Moss, with oily solemnity, "the dreadful 
position in which you are placed. I appreciate the awful 
responsibility which may demand the condemnation of a 
fellow-creature — one of your own order — to the ap- 
palling expiation of the crime of high treason. But you 
must not shrink from that responsibility; this august 
bench must not shrink from that responsibility; I, the 
humble individual whose painful task it is now to address 
you, must not shrink from that responsibility.'* The 
learned serjeant then sat down, having wiped out, with 
his cambric pocket-handkerchief, the unctuous smile with 
which his last words to a county jury were always ac- 
companied. 

If Mrs. Tuckey had not given her daughter's skirt a 
parting pull, to take a pucker out of the skirt, as the 
damsel left her seat to ascend the witness-box, and if 
the maiden's dangling curls — hardly confined by her 
bonnet — had not obscured her face whenever she was 
asked a question, there would not have been so much 
tittering as actually arose in the court; even although 
she would persist in prefacing each answer with "Please, 
sir." She felt very unhappy when, after having told the 
whole truth to the first gentleman, the second gentleman 
— who she thought would be very kind indeed to her, as 
he was on her friend's side — appeared not to believe 
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one word she had uttered. She was ready to cry when 
Counsellor Marsden asked her, severely, whether she 
was quite sure that the gentleman she gave two of the 
letters to, and the prisoner at the bar, was the same 
person. 

Nothing could be more certain: her answer was con- 
firmed by the prisoner himself; who, roused from his 
callousness to the proceedings, gave her a smile; and it 
was a smile of recognition. Mr. Marsden bit his lip, but 
went on, after a pause. The prisoner had arrived on 
horseback, had he: of what colour was the horse? 

"Please, sir, it was a black horse." 

A black horse. Well, about the letters? Why, please 
sir, she handed over two letters in the name of Dornley, 
and one letter in the name of Nobble. — Would she • 
know Mr. Nobble again if she saw him? Please, sir, yes, 
in a minute. — Could she remember how Mr. Dornley 
was dressed? Please, sir, he had on a white great coat 
and a white hat. 

A pause. While the witness was "standing down," 
the prisoner leant over to whisper a word into the ear of 
his counsel, which sounded like a word of remonstrance; 
but his counsel looked towards the door, and took not 
the slightest notice of it. 

The next witness was a long time in appearing. He 
had to be fetched from a hiding-place somewhere under 
the building. Why, the hiss of execration, too spon- 
taneous to be suppressed, which greeted him when he 
answered to the name of Knolliver, sufficiently explained. 
.Although he squared his shoulders and looked boldly 
round the court, the tight grasp with which he held on 
to the rail of the witness-box, and the twitching of his 
nether lip, showed that he was not so much at ease as 
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he wished it to be supposed he was. He proved, how- 
ever, what lawyers call a good witness; for practice had 
made perfect. Nothing could be clearej than his narra- 
tive of the ride with the prisoner from Nottingham to 
Pentridge; nothing more exact than his recollection of 
the precise minute at which each incident of the journey 
took place. He detailed with studied accuracy what 
passed at the White Horse; what happened at Butterley; 
how the farm servant was murdered at Topham's Close, 
the prisoner being present; how he himself was captured 
by a horse soldier; how the prisoner at the bar was ar- 
rested in Arch Lane; and how himself was ultimately 
released on turning approver. 

The heavy despairing look which Marsden constantly 
cast towards the door, left him when he began to cross- 
examine Mr. Knolliver. The legal mind lighted up at 
the prospect of reducing this burly witness to the smallest 
dimensions. It delighted to extract confessions of his 
various disguises and aliases; of having taken the name 
of Nobble, and the character of an Eastern Delegate; of 
having spoken frequently at seditious meetings; of having 
also made himself known, on the road, as Squire Bump- 
tion, a visiting justice of twenty years' standing. — 
What was his profession? Nothing particular. — Was 
he in the pay of government? No. — Had he ever 
been in the pay of the government? Never — that 
is, no more than a councillor might be, when he received 
a government fee. — Had he ever worn a red waist- 
coat? Perhaps he had, when it was the fashion to wear 
red waistcoats. — But are not red waistcoats rigidly , 
the fashion among Bow Street officers? He believed 
ihey were. — In one word, sir, are you not a paid 
government spy? 
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The Other Side interfered. The question was in 
outrageous excess of forensic licence; and the Court con- 
curred. Marsden bowed and resumed — 

"Kow, sir, on the word of a man who may, or may 
not be a government spy, was the horseman, with whom 
you parted before you entered Alfreton, and the horse- 
man whom you overtook after having passed through 
Alfreton, one and the same person?" 

"He was/' 

"Take care, sir! You swear that?" 

"I swear it, if it was the last words I have to speak." 

Ke-examined by Serjeant Moss: "Is that man the 
prisoner at the bar?" 

Witness: "He is." 

The prisoner uttered an involuntary expression of 
assent; and his counsel, seeing that it had been noted 
by the jury, occupied himself while one of the judges 
asked Mr. Knolliver a few questions, in writing on 
a scrap of paper which he handed to the prisoner, these 
words; — "If you do not leave your case entirely in my 
hands, I will throw up my brief." 

Domley*s answer pencilled on the same paper was: 
"I will not be defended by means of a lie." 

Mr. Marsden tore the memorandum up, and said 
partly to himself and partly to the young coadjutor who 
was taking notes for him, "I can put a stop to this, and 
I will." He then examined the witness relative to the 
letter he had received at the bar of the Eoyal George; 
but no sort of tortuous interrogating could extract from 
him the writer's name. The court ruled that he was 
not bound to reveal it. Then came a perfect rack of 
questions about the letter sent in to the prisoner from 
the Green Boar. Had not the prisoner gone from the 

5* 
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Koyal George to that Inn? He had, to see a friend. — 
Had he not written a letter there? He had, to his 
wife. — In short, was not the letter which enticed the 
prisoner to the Pentridge meeting written to herseK? 
"I decline to answer that question." 

. The prisoner had relapsed into his old abstraction; 
but Mr. Marsden rouspd him from it during the change 
of witnesses, by handing him the letter that had been 
directed to Mr. Nobble, and which YoUum got possession 
of at his preliminary examination of both prisoners' per- 
sonal effects, and had never given up. He wrote on the 
back of it, "Here is the letter. Shall I call witnesses 
to prove the hand-writing?" 

George Domley read these words, and saw that the 
letter, to which alone he owed his present position, was 
in the handwriting of his own brother! He trembled 
from head to foot, and pressed his hand over his eyes 
as if to hide from himself the hideous revelation now 
unexpectedly made. His agitation was so manifest that 
one of the judges ordered him the indulgence of a chair. 
For some time he seemed to take no more part whatever 
in the jrial. 

The witness then in the box was the landlord of the 
Fox, at Alfreton. He swore that a gentleman came 
past his house on horseback and asked about a groom. 
Serjeant Mosses junior (a gentleman about sixty, named 
Baldy) worked very hard at this last question; but the 
witness had never seen a groom; nobody, as he had heard 
of, had seen a groom at Alfreton, about nine o'clock at 
night, on the ninth of June. 

This was the weak point — perhaps the only weak 
point — of the prosecution; for it had failed, after 
spending hundreds of pounds, to find the servant with 
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whom the prisoner had changed coats and horses. It 
failed, because none of its myrmidons had thought of 
seeking a soldier instead of a groom. If they had, they 
need have gone no further than Nottingham barracks; 
where, by looking up C troop of the Twelfth Hussars, 
they would have found Thomas Hoqkle under the rank 
and title of Lance-Corporal Haimes. Disgusted with 
the world, he had enlisted on the day after his master's 
incarceration. 

Examination continued: Could not swear that the 
gentleman witness spoke to was the prisoner, though 
witness thought he was. It was getting dark. 

"Was there," asked Marsden, in cross-examination, 
" light enough to see the colour of the traveller's horse?" 

"Oi, there war that. It war a grey horse — a'most 
white." 

"Could you distinguish the colour of the gentleman's 
coat?" 

"Well, no. But it was a darkish coat." 

"It was not a white coat?" 

"JSTo, it wam't." 

The aspect of the jury-box here changed. Instead 
of two rows of motionless faces, it suddenly presented 
several knots of shoulders and heads, that gave forth 
a confused buzz, in which the bar-maid's evidence, thus 
flatly contradicted, was mentioned. The Other Side 
bent down the comers of its mouth, and leaned back, 
throwing its pen upon the table contemptuously. Then 
its senior rose, and, in a confident tone, called Thomas 
Tanner. 

Thomas Tanner swore that it was he who rode the 
old grey horse from Pentridge to Eastwood. It was the 
prisoner's horse. The prisoner, dressed ia a dark coat, 
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was the person called the Young Sqnire, who appeared 
at the meeting. He had no doubt of his identity. He 'd 
swear to him amongst a thousand. Serjeant Moss gave 
the jury a sharp nod, which implied, ''that point is 
settled:" whereupon the knots in the jury-box relaxed 
again into two rows of calm, convinced faces. 

The defence put one last question to Thomas 
Tanner: — 

"You turned approver at the trial of the so-called 
Nottingham Captain, did you not?** And it got a reluc- 
tant affirmative. The jury again consulted busily amongst 
themselves. This closed the case for the prosecution. 

Marsden's lip quivered and his hand shook when, 
standing up to commence the defence, he looked round 
for Vollum. Should he ask for time, or should he go 
on, now that the jury seemed on the whole generously 
disposed? He determined to proceed. He would talk 
on and gain time until the witness upon whose testimony 
the entire defence rested, should arrive; if indeed Vollum 
could succeed in bringing her. He plunged into his 
exordium almost recklessly. He pointed out the extra- 
ordinary disadvantages under which the defence laboured; 
the absence of his own leader, and the consequent loss 
to the prisoner of the two addresses to the jury which 
the law mercifully allowed to persons accused of high 
treason. When he alluded to certain distressing passages 
of his client's private life; when he revealed that the 
gentleman at the bar had, within scarcely a year, become 
a husband and a bereft father; when he pictured the 
desolation of her who was nearest and dearest to him, 
the jury showed signs of emotion. He would not, 
Marsden continued to say, dispute the law of the case 
as laid down by his learned friend the counsel for the 
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crown; but would address himself wholly to the facts. 
Could they believe the oath of the witness Ejiolliver? 
Could they believe a man who assumed a variety of 
aliases, and whom he would prove to be a traitor and 
a spy? (The county gentlemen in the jury-box shook 
their heads and moved their elbows uneasily.) Could 
they believe the witness Tanner, who had turned king's 
evidence against the wretched persons now awaiting the 
execution of their dreadful sentence? And upon whose 
evidence did the accusation rest? Why, upon those men, 
and those only. Even if they could be believed, Marsden 
denied that they had done so much as even establish 
the identity of the prisoner in connecting him with the 
transactions of the ninth of June. Could it be credited 
that a man who appeared in the public road on a black 
mare in a white coat, could be the same individual, who, 
after an incredibly short interval of time, was seen on 
the same public road, on a white gelding in a dark 
coat? Could he have changed his horse and his clothes 
by magic? 

Here the prisoner, roused by the fervour of Marsden's 
appeal, rose and uttered what appeared to be a protest. 
But the Chief Justice, leaning very far over his desk, 
told him, that he must either leave his case wholly 
in the hands of the barrister, or wholly take it out 
of them. 

"Meantime let me ask you, Mr. Marsden,*' said 
another of the judges, "what you are going upon? Do 
you, or do you not, intend to set up an alibi?" His 
lordship merely asked the question to save the time of 
the court. 

This was an anxious moment. Marsden must now 
elect either to set up a defence for the support of which 
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the direct evidence he was waiting for had not anived 
— would, perhaps, never arrive — or he must simply 
abandon the case to mere conjectures and probabilitiea 
He stood nervously clenching his brief with one hand, 
his face turned full towards the door. 

But, at this critical moment it opened. Mr. Yolliim 
dragged, rather than supported, a lady through ihe 
crowded passage into the body of the court. Marsden 
fetched a long deep breath, as if an incubus had 'been 
removed from him. But the new presence in the court 
had an opposite effect upon the prisoner. A single 
shudder manifested his astonishment a^d despair. He 
exclaimed "My God!" and, sinking into the chair, buried 
his face within his hands, like one stricken. Mrs.'Tuckey 
gave up her seat to the lady, who trembled from head 
to foot, and could not once raise her eyes from the 
ground to look at the prisoner. 

"Yes, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury," Marsden 
continued, in a clear, full, almost cheerful voice, "that 
is our defence. We plead alibi. I have nothing more 
to say. Our witnesses will do the rest." 

Serjeant Moss looked up at Marsden, and said, with 
a smile, "Now, really this is too — well, we shall see." 

The witness was in the box, with her head averted 
from the prisoner. 

The words, "Speak up!" which ended the form of 
oath as administered by the swearing officer, seemed to 
be a necessary adjuration to this witness; for, surely 
from so fragile and trembling a form; from so pale a 
face, with its large, rimmed, wan eyes; from such 
parched, colourless lips, the sounds that were to come 
would be very faint and low. Yet, the first answer 
startled the whole assembly by its distinctness and clear- 
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ness. The prisoner, when it struck upon his ear, uttered 
a hollow, despairing groan. 

Her testimony was to the effect that, at ten o'clock 
on the night of ihe ninth of June, George Domley, "my 
husband" (spoken in a louder and prouder tone), arrived 
at the cottage at Crookston Withers. Then the witness 
faltered. She was very ill at that time, she continued, 
but not too ill to recollect that he came; that she spoke 
to him, as he sat or stood beside her couch. She re- 
membered what she said to him. 

"And what," Serjeant Moss, interrogated, "did he 
say to you?" 

She paused, and moved her eyes quickly, as if 
making a strong effort of memory. The question was. 
repeated. She could not answer it, and it was not 
pressed; but she responded to succeeding questions rea- 
dily. He was- present beside her from long after nine 
o'clock, until — imtil — . Her eyes, gradually turning, as 
if by slow but irresistible fascination towards her hus- 
band, at length rested upon him crouching, prostrate, 
overwhelmed; and, frantically stretching out her arms 
towards him, she exclaimed "George!" and swooning, 
fell upon the rail of the witness-box. 

The commotion occasioned^ by her removal from the 
court drowned the commencement of the prosecuting 
counsel's reply; which was, however, short, and not very 
lucid; for the last witness had overthrown all his calcu- 
lations, and neutralised all his well-studied arguments. 

The presiding judge, in summing up, balanced the 
extraordinary contradictions in the evidence without pro- 
fessing to reconcile them. "You may find it difficult," 
he said to the jury, "to unite, out of the evidence I have 
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just read to you, the rider of the two horses and the 
wearer of the two coats in one person, and that person 
the prisoner; but it will be for you to say whether you 
can do so with sufficient accuracy to £x his identity. 
I frankly confess to you, that the evidence of the lady 
who was last examined (who, I am bound to state, gaye 
her evidence with remarkable clearness so loi^ as she 
could control her feelings) appears to me to render the 
conflict of testimony explicable upon no other ground 
than that of the witness labouring under some hallucina- 
tion respecting the arrival of her husband at her house, 
and his*presence at the time, and during all the time 
which other witnesses have sworn that he was present 
elsewhere. Still, there being no evidence before us as 
to that, no supposition must for one moment weigh in 
your minds against positive evidence." 

During the dead silence which reigned in the court 
while the jury were absent considering their verdict, the 
little barmaid wept in her mother's lap, and the land- 
lady wept too; for hysterical shrieks pierced the court 
from the witness's room; into which Eusta Domley had 
been assisted. 

But there was a dead silence when the jury re- 
appeared, aud the crier put the question — 

**How say you, gentiemen of the jury, guilty or not 
giulty!" 

Not a breath was drawn until the foreman had pro- 
nounced the words: — 

"Not GuiLTr!" 
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CHAPTER EL 



The momiiig after George Domley's trial was not a 
very gloomy time in Derby, althoi^h a public execution 
had taken place in the town. The Nottingham Captain 
and some of his tithing-men had paid the terrible penalty 
of their belief in the glowing statements of Mr. KnoUiver, 
and in their own^ ability to put down borough-mongerii^ 
by force of arms, to improve trade, and to repeal taxation. 
So far, the plans of his majesty's ministers prospered. 
The dreadful lesson would, they believed, spread terror 
and obedience throughout the land. But George Dom- 
ley's acquittal was an untoward event. His conviction 
would have favoured the notion that the Strong Govern- 
ment of that day exercised no class favouritism, and that 
gentle and simple were made equally to feel the weight 
of its iron authority. Although the Young Squire was 
a local political idol, his escape from the fate which that 
morning overtook his fellow-prisoners did not improve 
public faith in evenhanded justice. Everybody knew, it 
was ai^ed, that Mr. George Domley appeared at the 
Pentridge meeting; the jury must have known he was 
there; his own counsel knew it; the judges knew it; and 
if his wife had been the wife of a puddler or frame-work 
knitter, d^e think she would have been believed? But, 
poor soul! what she did, she did for the best; and the 
best came of it: for Young Domley was a good lad — 
they all knew that — and 'nobody could say they were 
not glad he was let free. 

This was the general turn of talk at the bars and 
in the tap-rooms of the Derby public-houses; over the 
counters of most of the shops; in the mills and factories 
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where holiday had not been made; and in the market- 
place — for the great Gallows Instructor always taught 
its egregious lessons on market days, when the largest 
number of pupils could be assembled — yet, no stranger 
entering the town during that day could have distin- 
guished it from a day of pleasure. It was not extra- 
ordinary, therefore, that the landlord of the Angel and 
Bells close to the County Hall was embarrassed with too 
great a crowd of customers. He gave up serving in de- 
spair, and went on arguing vehemently about the acquit- 
ted prisoner. The claims of Lance-corporal Haimes, of 
the Twelfth Hussars, with a billet for himself and four 
comrades, were, of course, utterly disregarded. The dis- 
pute waxed warm. The landlord thumped the bar with 
his fist. "Wasn*t I," he angrily asked, "at the trial, 
looking at him all the time? D'ye think I didn't know 
him directly he walked into this very passage?" 

"Don't tell me!" answered the head clerk of Messrs. 
Battam and Ball, as he dug a ragged pennyworth of 
cheese out of a huge double Gloucester. "I don't mean 
to believe that a gentleman so well known about here 
— he and his ancestors for centuries — has got no 
other place to put his head into than this? — Here, a 
nip of Burton!" 

"I say ifs him and nobody else!" The landlord was 
very irate: "why, I'm not such a fool as not to know a 
man again that I'd been looking at all the moroing, just 
because he had got a hat on. I tell you he walked in 
by himself, and asked, in a mournful sort of voice, if he 
could have a private sitting-room and a bed. You might 
have knocked me down with a pipe-stalk." 

"Then do you mean to say he has been here all 
night?" 
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"Yes, I do — afid as solitary as ever he w£is in gaol. 
There's been his lawyer and his lady here to see him a 
dozen times; but he won't see a soul," replied the land- 
lord, whose ruffled veracity was now sufficiently calmed 
to enable him to serve hi& most clamorous customers. 

Meanwhile, some of them were serving themselves; 
for the lance-corporal knew of no other way to attract 
attention, than to order his men to draw what beer they 
wanted, to drink it, and not to pay for it. While these 
words of command were being implicitly obeyed, he 
marched up-stairs; having already heard enough from 
the landlord to induce him to enter the first-floor sitting- 
room without knocking. The occupant was writing; and, 
having started up menacingly to resent the intrusion, 
found the corporal standing straight against the open 
door, performing a military salute; but sat down quietly 
when he recognised Thomas Hockle, in spite of his regi- 
mentals. 

The interview was so painfiil that even in trying to 
de&cribe it to me, the riding-master was too much affected 
to give a clear idea of what passed. Geoi^e Domley, 
utterly forsaken and hopeless, was arranging his papers. 
He was totally changed. Although touched by the in- 
terest which his former groom took in him, he was almost 
sullen. He tried every practical method to rid himself 
of his presence. Tom, however, said frankly, that Mr. 
George was not in a state to be left to himself, and that 
it was his intention to keep guard over him. Domley 
resented this; but not harshly; and, after a minute or 
two passed in deep thought, he determined to confide in 
the man thus far: — as he intended to go abroad, he 
would give his papers into Hockle's charge. 

"But,'' said the lance-corporal, "I am going abroad 
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myself — to India. We have got our route, and sail 
next Thursday." 

That was of no consequence, wherever he /Went he 
could take the papers with him. 

The documents had scarcely been tied up securely, 
before the door opened again, and Mr. Yollum presented 
himself with a lady. Hockle described her as thin and 
pale; but upright, undaunted; an unnatural brightness 
flashing from her eye. She cast herself towards Domley; 
but he stood aloof. She trembled; and, during that short 
spasm, seized the back of a chair for support; for Vol- 
lum, having introduced her into the room, retired as 
quickly and timidly as if he had set light to a powder 
magazine. Hockle would also have left the room, but 
Domley desired — commanded him — to remain. 

"I will not be alone," he said, partly aloud, "with, 
with — " he hesitated, mentioned no name; did not even 
look at his wife. "There can," he said, louder, "be 
nothing for us to speak about which this person, or aay 
person, may not hear." 

"Upon this," Hockle said, in telling me this part of 
the story — "Mrs. Geoi^e looked at me in a way that 
went to my very heart. It was the old look that she 
gave me in the dingle, when she said, *I think we may 
trust him, dear George.' I guessed why Mr Geoi^e was 
so deadly against her: — no honest man would have 
liked his wife any the better for perjuring herself, even 
to save him. But my blood boiled against Mr. George 
for being so cold — so difiterent from what he used to 
be. As for me, I could at that moment have laid down 
my life for her; perjury, or no perjury." 

She spoke jfirst; but she said very little. She said, 
simply, that her enemies had prevailed; that she |and 
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Mr. Geoi^ were separated for ever; but that before she 
died (Mr. George shuddered), she would set herself right 
with him. She had done nothing — nothing (she thought 
a moment), no nothing which she could repent of — 

At this, Mr. George looked up. He saw her standing 
before him, upright, brave, but not bold, looking straight 
upon him. Their eyes were fixed upon each other; they 
did not seem to breathe. She did not take her eyes 
fix)m him, even when she went on to say: — "I solemnly 
swear it!** but dropped them to add, "This is all. I will 
go now." And she would have gone; but I placed a 
chair in her way, so that I could gently sink her into it. 

Mr. George waited a little while, and then said, "I 
hoped that this would not have been — I am not 
adamant; although trouble and desolation have driven 
me — '^ He checked himself; for tears were welling up 
into his wife^s eyes, and tears were then to be very 
much dreaded. "I know that I have escaped ignominy, 
and that you have saved me. But an ignominious death 
is better than an ignominious Hfe." 

It was terrible to see her eyes move from side to 
side like lightning, as if thought and ^recollection and 
perplexed ideas were all battling together in her brain. 
Mr. George looked frightened. "I never saw a mad 
person," Hockle remarked to me, "but I am sure that 
the way she looked about — so quick and wild, and 
yet without seeing anything except what was going on 
in her mind — must be just the way people look who 
are not in their senses. It was awful." 

Presently she spoke in an unearthly whisper. Hockle 
could not, he said, distinguish what she uttered; but 
the words conveyed to Domley something that changed 
— roused him. He rose and clutched the front of his 
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hair fiercely, as if trying to crush in his forehead. He 
kept on repeating the words which his wife had, I sup- 
pose, whispered: "Not dead of neglect, but stolen!" 
"Not dead of neglect, but stolen!" With this he went 
to her and took her hand tenderly; but she — who 
coming into the room, seemed ready to fall into his 
arms and pour out a torrent of love that would have 
swept away every trace of past grief — now appeared 
insensible to her husband's caress. She did not return 
the pressure of his hand. She smiled sweetly on him, 
but without recognition; the power of distinguishing him 
as her husband had left her. 

How Dr. Bole CEune upon the scene at this agonising 
crisis, Hockle^s narrative was too confused for me to 
understand. Perhaps, having travelled back post from 
Bath, with the news of old Mr. Dornley's death after 
having cut off the entail of the Crookstone estates (the 
doctor thought illegally), YoUum had met him in the 
street and told him where the disinherited gentleman 
was to be found. His whole attention was, however, 
absorbed by his patient. She smiled on him too; calmly, 
mechanically, but did not speak a word. The doctor 
gave me a look which told me to watch her while he 
took Mr. Domley to the window. 

"I have heard the manner of your acquittal," he 
said, in a low tone, "and can thoroughly reconcile it 
with your wife^s truthfulness." 

"God bless you, doctor!" Domley took Bole's hand 
in both his own, and listened with even more eagerness 
than he showed, when waiting the verdict of the 
jury. 

"You know," pursued the physician, "how her whole 
mind^and soul were set upon your returning to her from 
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Italy on the ninth of June. You know also her delicate 
condition at that time; but you do not know that, after 
she recovered from the shock inflicted by your non- 
appearance, aud the event it brought on, she continued 
under the delusion — one of those delusions not un- 
common to young mothers — that you were present, 
and she talked to the air as if she were talking to you; 
conscious of no other person's presence, not even the 
presence of her baby." 

Domley groaned: "How do you know all~this? you 
— you were not present." 

"'No; but, as the delusion remained — lasts indeed, 
to this moment — I took pains to trace its origin. Your 
wife has remained sound and seiBsible on every subject, 
except that one conviction of jfour presence on the 
ninth of June; and I, as a medical adviser, always 
enjoined her never to speak of the circumstance, lest 
her enemies should get her pronounced insane. She as 
firmly believed what she swore to be true, as that I be- 
lieve it is a delusion." 

When the husband, on hearing this, clasped his wife 
in his arms, kissed her, called her by every endearing 
name; and when Hockle saw that it was too late, and 
that she was insensible to his caresses, it was more, he 
said, than he could beeu:; and, taking chaise of the 
papers, he left the room. 

That night stem military duty obliged Hockle to 
leave Derby; and, in less than a week, he was on the 
sea bound for Bombay. Another ship from another port 
Was at the same time bearing Geoi^e Domley, alone, 
broken down and broken-hearted, to the West Indies, 
where Lord Wordley had kindly provided him with 
honourable banishment, on an estate of his own. Dr. 
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Bole had strongly advised the separation £tx)m his mfe, 
s best calculated to promote her eventual recovery; of 
which he spoke very confidently. She vras placed in 
the best private asylum in the county. 

Thus far the riding-master's information; the rest I 
learnt fix)m other sources during a subsequent visit to 
Matlock-Bath. 



CHAPTER X. 

On taking possession of the Crookstone Hall estate, 
Calder Domley found that his late father's profusion had 
considerably embarrassed it, and the first year was 
passed by him and his wife in schemes of parsimony for 
emancipating it from debt. In the second year they 
were rich; for Sir Bayle Stonard had died, and Stonard 
Abbey, with an enormous hoard of personal wealth, 
came iuto their possession. But — being rich, and 
feeling that all in the world they had ever hoped-for 
was theirs; shunning society; owning no ties; enjoying 
no resources or occupations beyond those afforded by a 
rooted love for, and an ingenious practice of economy; 
having no future — life became to them a dreary 
penance. To each other they were indeed aU in allj 
but the bond was rather that of partners in guilt than 
of partners in affection. It was less love than a worrying 
impulse for each other's society. 

At length this sort of life became insupportable: 
The only mitigation of it was derived from any little 
good they had done, or could do. It got to be a great 
relief to them, that having ^basely intended to conceal 
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their brother's child, they had written to George to 
apprise him of its existence, and to assure him that 
every care should be taken of it. They also administered 
to the wife as frequently and liberally as her unhappy 
state would permit. 

It was not, however, imtil Mrs. Calder Domley had 
herself lingered and sunk under an hereditary disease 
which had already extinguished the Stonard baronetcy, 
that the widower, now reduced to the condition of a 
second Cain — doubting the legality of his father's pro- 
ceedings in barring the entail — deriving no moment 
of pleasure from his wealth, and hating his position — 
determined to repair the wrong he had done. By this 
time Eusta had so far recovered that, under the advice 
of the good old Doctor Bole, an* experiment could be 
safely tried for her return to the world. It was at the 
time when emancipation was granted to the West India 
slaves, and Geoi^e Domley's services on Lord Wordley's 
plantations were no longer needed. He was, in fact, on 
his way to England. 

Miss Pim, the latest object of Mrs. Calder's relenting 
good deeds, had been granted free residence in Comer 
Cottage. She had scrupulously preserved, not only 
every article of famiture, but the arrangement of it. 
Eusta was successfully removed from the asylum; and, 
for several days, feU into the routine of home duties 
she had been accustomed to, biefore the fatal ninth of 
June. 

Dr. Bole had always dreaded the first meeting of 
Eusta with her son; but when on her return to the 
cottage she saw a fine, frank-looking boy reading at the 
peu'lour table she at. once accepted him. as her son; 
kissing him affectionately, as if they had never been 

6* 
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parted. It would appear that she had never doubted 
his having been (preserved to her, and her facility of 
creating mind-pictures, had followed him in imagination 
from infancy to his present stature and appearance, 
during the whole of her seclusion. 

Years had set no mark upon her; for her malady 
had left her mind calm and unexcited. Except that her 
ligure was rounder and her manner more reserved and 
grave, she appeared to be as young, and was, in reality, 
handsomer than formerly. She spoke of her husband's 
absence, as of something neither strange nor inexplicable. 
Only she was apt to confound Italy with the West 
Indies^ 

At length Dr. Bole had the courage to allude to the 
events of the terrible Ninth of June. To his mortifica- 
tion, he found that the impression that her husband had 
stood beside her on that unfortunate night, seemed in- 
effaceable. It happened that, unless the ship was de- 
layed, her husband would arrive very near its anni- 
versary; and the good old physician determined to turn, 
the coincidence to account. He wrote a letter to Geoi^ 
Domley, which reached him on landing; giving a full 
and cheering account of his wife's health, and detailing 
his plan for completing her cure. 

On this later Ninth of June, Crookston Withers 
glowed with sunshine. Eusta sat at her parlour-window. 
The palace of the Sleeping Beauty could not have re- 
mained so exactly the same as of old, as Comer Cottage 
did. Eusta was again engaged in lace-making. Her 
longing heart again bounded with the old hope that The 
Expected was coming before his time; then sank with 
disappointment when some strange horseman passed. 
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Dr. Bole had arranged that her son should spend that 
day at Crookston Hall; but that his uncle (who had, at 
the doctor's earnest entreaty hitherto kept from Mrs. 
Geoi^e's sight) should call towards the end of the day. 
There was no Mrs. Calder left to make the dramatis 
personsB of the former drama complete. 

Eusta received Mr. Calder Domley as she had re- 
ceived her son; precisely as if their intercourse had 
never been broken off; but impatiently. She expressed 
— but not in words — that his presence was an intru- 
sion. Nine o'clock approached. Dr. Bole, in the little 
kitchen — the temporary guest of dear old Miss Pim — 
watched the crisis with an anxiety almost insupportable. 
Presently a horse's canter was heard. It ceased. The 
door opened suddenly; some one rushed into the little 
parlour; there was an hysterical scream of joy; Geoi^e 
Domley and his wife were locked in a close, passionate 
embrace. 

"I cannot describe to you" (it was the good old 
physician himself who told me this part of the story) 
"the anguish of dread which I ffelt to hear what words 
Mrs. George would first speak, after her emotions had 
subsided. It was worse than waiting to hear a sentence 
of life or death. Thank God, what she did say proved 
that the experiment had succeeded!" 

"Was the old delusion thoroughly expelled?" I 
asked. 

"Yes; or rather, it is now confused with the real 
meeting on this laat ninth of June. George Domley, 
his wife, and their son, are now travelling in Italy." 

"But how comes it that Mr. Calder is still in pos- 
session of the Crookston estate?" 
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"George Dornley would not dispoflsefls his brother, 
and Calder now acta as his steward. Wheii the latter 
nearly knocked you off Tom Heckle's horse, he was 
looking after some improvements he was carrying out in 
the estate for his brother's benefit" 
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CHAPTEE L 

Under the murmuring limes of Trinity, in the radiant 
llfay term, two students, Gray and Persey, walked, now 
backward and forward; now beneath the fragrant avenue; 
now on the path that fringes the stream from Cam. The 
evening was as warm as July; the sky-colours which 
tinged tree and turret, seemed a fit herald of midsunmier. 
Over the old town the never-failing music of its bells 
dashed cheerily; from the earth-shaking peal of St.Mary's 
to the tinkle of the College Chapel, that was calling the 
white-robed students, flitting ghostlike, under corridor 
aid arch, to prayer. .Upon the water lingered yet a fairy 
fleet], and the light dip of the feathered oar; full on the 
open stream — sharp under the little bridge — touched 
the ear pleasantly and dreamily. 

"How can you talk so mournfully, my dear fellow," 
said Gray, "amidst these beautiful sounds and sights? I 
do believe if you were amongst the blest you would find 
sonething to make a grievance of. Your voice sounds 
dis3ordant." 

"Ah, Gray," returned the other, "as for the glory 
and the beauty; it is glory and beauty I bewail. That 
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is the pity of it. How cruel that this gate of life should 
be made so fine, but that when we have passed through 
it, behold for us — who have an experience of dream- 
land — nothing but the pitiless world. I have youth, I 
have health. I have money here. I have dear Mends — 
you. Gray, the chief — and there is not a single ducy 
in this college life which can be called distasteful" 

"Morning chapel?" suggested Gray. 

"I have taken as high places in the examination as 
I expected." 

"Well, then, what is the matter? What, in tie 
Fiend's name, are you coming to?" 

"This, man; that it must all end, and I know not 
how soon. How can I enjoy the noontide, when perhaps 
I may never see another sun? If Sir William withdrew 
his protection, I should be a beggar to-morrow." 

"Indeed? But I knew one once who reminds me of 
you very strongly. He was a prudent youth who never 
would touch pudding in vacation time for fear he shoull 
miss it when he got back to school; and I remember 1b 
died (and serve him right) the very last day of o\x 
Christmas holidays. Think of the good things that po«r 
boy must have lost for a whole six weeks; and tale 
warning. Seriously, what right have you to be discoi- 
tented? Compare your fate with mine; and reap a honid 
joy. I have no rich patron to help me even for a litle 
time; and, though I be a scholar, a fellowship is "too 
wide a leap for me. Old Doctor Wild is my poet, and 
has sung my song before: 



In a melanoholy study, 
None but myself, 
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Metboaght my mase grew maddy ; 
After seven years reading 
And costly breeding, 
I felt bat coald find no pelf. 
Into learned rags Tve rent my plush and satin , 
And now am fit to beg in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; 
Instead of Aristotle would I had got a patten; 
Alas ! poor scholar ! whither wilt thou go ? 

Cambridge , now I mast leave thee , 

And follow fate; 
College hopes do deceive me ; 
I oft expected 
To have been elected, 
But desert is reprobate. 
Masters of colleges have no common graces. 
And they that have fellowships have but common places ; 
And those that scholars arc , they must have handsome faces. 
Alas! poor scholar! whither wilt thou go?** 

"Nay, my good Mend Leonard," said the other, 

"I have hit it: 

Peace, good man, fool; 
Thou hast a trade will fit it; 
Draw thy indenture. 
Be found at adventure , 
An apprentice to a free school; 
There thou mayst command , 
By William Lilly's charter; 

There thou mayst whip, strip. 
And hang and draw and quarter , 

And commit to the red rod 
Both Will , and Tom and Arthur ; 
Ay, ay! 'tis thither, thither wilt thoa go?** 

"I should never have given you, Persey, credit for 
knowing that old song; Til wager there*s no other Tri- 
nity man who does. But you're right, I must iake to 
tutoring." 

"I wish, for my own part," said Persey, mournfully, 
"that I had never left it" 

"You a tutor? Why, what do you mean, Brooke?" ^ 
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"Sit down on the sloping grass here under cover of 
the bridge, and TU tell you a tale, my Mend, which will 
astonish you:" 

"Where I was bom I cannot accurately state, but it 
must have been some nineteen years ago, or b/r Lady, 
iaclining to a score. My parents — Heaven forgive me 
for so speaking of the authors of my being — interested 
themselves about me to the extent of ringing the gate- 
bell of a certain work-house in Hampshire, and leaving 
me outside with an insuficient provision of jlannel. In 
that stately and well-swept mansion I spent my earliest 
years: my dress was of a similar colour to this present 
Trinity gown, but of a coarser material" 

"What happened to you at the work-house?" 

"My skin was kept very clean and my hair cut re-^ 
markably close, but otherwise I had little to complain 
of. There is no bullying to speak of among your work- 
house brats — nothing like your public school despotisms, 
for instance — but there is also no play. Tor my part, 
I liked the school-hours as well as any of my time there, 
except perhaps when I was in the old men's ward. When 
I could get in there upon the sly, and listen to their 
stories of the great world without, I suppose I was as 
happy as I then could be. I had to skim across a little 
paved court like a swallow, in order to escape the eyes 
of the master and his wife, who seemed to be always 
watching out of the four windows of their sitting-room 
at once. If caught, I was shut up and kept on bread 
and water; if otherwise, I was well repaid for all risks. 
Imagine a little unfurnished dusky bed-room ^ smelling 
of old men and bad tobacco, being a sort of Paradise to 
me! Each ngoxi the edge of his trackle-bed> sat smoking. 
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blear-eyed, misshapen, too&less. The oldest man's con- 
stant topic of conversation was the American war; he 
was a church-and-king man of very obstinate character, 
and defended the most despotic and illegal acts. He had 
been a soldier, and had received a terrible wound (on 
Bunker's Hill, I think). He was intensely proud of the 
Bear which he constantly displayed to the minister, or 
whomsoever else might visit him. I don't remember his 
name, and indeed I doubt whether he remembered it at 
that time himself; but we called him) Crutchy, because 
he walked with a couple of sticks. Biller, who was the 
next oldest man, was leader of the opposition, and a 
redhot radical. He had been imprisoned, when already 
in years, for his republican principles at the Peterbro' 
period; and the way in which he disposed of the king 
and the lords and tiie bishops beat Tinkler at the Cam- 
l»idge Union. He would look round furtively; make 
sure there was no spy in the camp; hobble to the door 
to see the master was not outside even; and then, in 
reply to some aggravating statement of Crutchy*s, would 
assert in a loud whisper that those three dignii&ed classes 
were *a pack of rogues as ever was.' These contests 
were immei»sely interesting to me: and I confess I sided 
wiih the fiery Biller. Crutchy sat alone, w^th a certain 
dignity, like one of the early gods, lamenting the new 
order of things upon the earth. If anybody woke him 
upon a sudden to ask any question, no matter what, he 
would reply without hesitation, *They should send out a 
fleet, sir;' which, as was generally understood, was a 
plan of his for the recovery of the American colonies. 

'^Kext to this pariiament, as I said, I liked my 
school-times. At eight years old I was a great scholar, 
and the pedagogue's fsvourite. He mentioned me to the 
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parson, and his reverence was as pleased with me as 
he; the parson's wife, too, Mrs. Parmer, fell in love witii 
my eyes, and my hair that would have curled if the 
relentiiess shears of workhouse destiny had permitted it; 
and after Bon;ie consultation with the squire, Sir WiUiam 
Persey, I was removed to a higher Bphere, — the village- 
school. . My workhouse name was Edward Brooke; but 
here I got all sorts of nick-names expressive of my pau- 
perism. I was the social footstool upon which they 
mounted with a complacent satisfaction, surprised to find 
themselves so high: poor simple rogues, if they had only 
known what was likely to befal me, they would have treated 
me well enough, as my master did. I was going to say that 
he perceived I was a protege, and played his cards accord- 
ingly; but you will think that I am too bitter upon all these 
good folks. Well then, he was a benevolent person erring 
on the side of kindness, if at all, and he gave my pairon 
such astonishing accoimts of my progress. He even taught 
me privately, and made believe I had learnt all in school- 
hours. Young ladies who came to teach us on Sundays, 
were enraptured with the way in which I disposed of 
the kings of Judah; the rector dared not ask me a ques- 
tion in arithmetic for his own credit; and, crowning 
success! Sir William himself came down to the school in 
the twelfth year of my age, and presented me with a 
Euclid and a pat on the head. How my master worked 
me at that distressing volimie! I wished myself a hundred 
times back at the workhouse with Crutchy and Biller; 
for, although I was a sharp boy, I was not a miracle, 
and stuck at the asses' bridge as long as any Etonian. 
Nevertheless, when the great man next visited us, I 
bore his kindly but searching examination in the earlier 
books, with great steadiness and success. 
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Then it was that I became pedagogue. I was made 
monitor over the other boys, and assured that my advance- 
ment would not cease there if I continued as I began. 
I had now plenty of spare time, and read hard at all 
sorts of subjects. The master could assist me with Latin; 
but Greek I had to get up by myself in a mournful 
manner; nor did I leam for a length of time even, how 
to pronounce the words. Mr. Parmer and Sir William 
were once disputing about a passage in Virgil, in the 
schoolroom, as to whether a certain word was longus or 
latus; the baronet was of the former opinion, and I was 
fortunate enough to be able to corroborate him; but 
* nevertheless, sir,' said I to the parson, 'it's as broad as 
it's long;' a most courtier-like reply, which, in a few 
days, bore ample fruit. Good Mr. Parmer came one 
morning to prepare me for a great preferment He 
wished me well, he said, and had himself agreed with 
the squire upon my merits and their reward. 'I know 
Sir William well; perhaps better than any other man. 
When he takes a liking there is no knowing what length 
he win not go, to serve its object. I consider,' he 
finished, 'if you only take ordinary pains to please him, • 
your fortune's made.' 

"The next day I was sent for to Hilton Hall; I had 
hitherto only seen its turrets above the mighty elms from 
the upper windows of the workhouse; its owner himself 
I had seen rarely, for he went but little abroad, had 
grown — on account of having lost a beautiful wife years 
ago it was said — almost a recluse. He took but little 
interest even in his broad lands and glorious home, and 
I noticed, as I pushed open the Lodge-gates — for the 
keeper seeing whom I was, did not trouble himself to 
help me — how rust^ were the hinges, and that the 
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leaves in the great avenue were lying where the last 
nighfs wind had left them; the mansion was on very 
high ground, and as I emerged from the elm-tree drive, 
on the sweep before the door, I saw half Hampshire 
lying beneath me. There was much pasture set with 
oaks, and undulating gently to the level oomlands; on 
each side were enormous woods, on which the fiery finger 
of autumn had been laid; and on the right more upland; 
a tower or steeple stood here and there, and one white 
wind-null. Upon the horizon gleamed a silvery line, 
which I had never seen before; it was the sea. I 
ascended the great stone steps, — why I did not enter at 
the back-door I have no notion — and pulled the quaint 
bell-handle not too gently. I felt envious and somehow 
aggrieved; not to have even known of such sights as 
these before; and yet to have been within a mile of them 
my life-long seemed very strange. I was ushered into 
the Hbrary, and found Sir WiUiam at his desk, over a 
parchment A stained-glass window threw a flood of 
coloured light about his pallid forehead, and surrounded, 
as he was with such uncared-for pomp, and matter-of- 
course magnificence, it was no wonder, perhaps, that he 
seemed to me almost a superior being. 

" 'Mr. Brooke,* he said, and it was the first time that 
the workhouse boy had ever been dignified by such a 
title, — 'I like your manners, I like your appearance, 
and I perceive you have considerable talent. Do you 
think you should be pleased to reside in my house here, 
and pursue your studies under a fitting tutor? You will 
find me a kind and good-natured person, and — ' 
he seemed to be weighing his words here — 'and 
a powerful friend; but you must take care not to cross 
me.' • 
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"I was fourteen years old, Gray, and the honest 
bread of labour looked coarse and unpalateable beside the 
cake and wine of dependence. I murmured, 'Yes, Sir 
William,' with gratitude. 

"'Come nearer,' said the Baronet, and I approached 
until I could perceive the object of his studies; it was a 
fantastic sort of tree of great height and many branches, 
from which hung pendulous medals, with names and 
dates upon them. 

"*Do you know what these are, boy?" 

" 'Kings* I said; thinking of my table of the Kings 
of Judah. 

" 'iN'ot far out,' he said; he pointed to his own name 
hanging alone; 'I am the last, you see, boy, of all the 
Perseys; the rotting branch that shall never put forth a 
leaf.' 

"Although of course entirely unable to appreciate the 
pride of ancestry, I gazed upon him with an unaffected 
pity, and he perceived it. 

" 'You, parish workhouse boy,' said he, as if annoyed, 
* would you not change places with me to-morrow, if you 
could, for all this and more?' 

"'No, indeed, sir,' I replied, naively, 'you are too 
old.' 

"I knew that I had spoken ill the moment after, and 
crimsoned to the forehead; but, with calmness and no 
trace of displeasure, he said, 'Eight, boy, right.' He 
then added, 'Who is your father, sir? Brooke^ Brooke, I 
remember no such name in these parts.' 

" 'I never had one,' I said, mournfully. 

'"Nor I a son,' answered he, in the same tone. Then, 
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after a pause, he said', 'We will fill, henceforth, those 
places for one another,' and, kissing my brow, bade me 
go home', and make my preparations for removal. 

'*So little a box that I could carry it on my shoulders, 
contained all my scanty stock of books and clothes; and, 
with this, I left the schoolmasters cottage — where I 
had boarded for nearly six years — for the house of my 
adopted father. 

"The tumult that occurred in the village was very 
great; and its circling eddies extended, with diminished 
force, over all the country round. The most popular 
opinions on the subject were, firstly, that Sir William 
had gone mad; secondly, that a designing boy, of the 
name of Brooke, had flattered him into adopting him; and 
thirdly, that the baronet had taken the tardy step of 
acknowledging an illegitimate offspring of his own. 

"My own belief is, that the promise of adoption was 
a mere momentary impulse of my patron, and that he 
had intended nothing further, when he sent for me, than 
to give me a good education. His natural generosity, 
aided by some vanity, perhaps, had urged him to do 
this; and afterwards, the opposition of distant relatives, 
and the obstacles to my advancement he met with on all 
sides, no less thau his increasing partiality to myself, 
decided him still more positively in my favour. He was 
the most self-willed person, I should think, who ever 
breathed. Woe be to that man within his power, who 
dared to thwart him! It was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could save the hoary-headed butler from expulsion, 
for having once omitted to show me a customary mark 
of respect. 'The slightest want of respect to Mr. Brooke,' 
the baronet said to his whole retinue, 'will be visited by 
instant dismissal.' 
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''A uniyeiBity gentleman came to be my tutor within 
a week, and I settled down to my new course of life 
wiliiout much difficulty. I had no very gross vulgarities 
to get rid of; and Sir William's conversation was as good 
an antidote to anything of the sort, as can be conceived. 
He had read extensively, had travelled for, and had 
benefited largely by both experiences. His talk was of 
that rare and courteous sort which seems to acquire 
information, while in reality it is imparting it; and 
presented a striking contrast to his stubbornness and 
almost savage will. I advanced readily in classics; 
and, from a desire to please my benefactor, worked 
hard at the mathematics; which I detested, and ever 
shall detest. 

"I seldom visited the village; it had become hateful, 
from the unpleasant remains and curious questions that 
I was sure to be there subjected to; but the park was 
a world wide enough for me. My patron seemed to 
grow better pleased with me daily — and indeed he had 
nothing to complain of; albeit I purchased his favoilr at 
great cost I had no feeling towards him warmer than 
gratitude; and the perpetual guard I had to keep upon 
my speech and actions was very irksome. I could not 
choose but see how unjust, and even cruel he could be, 
when displeased; and was always in terror lest it should 
be my turn to excite his wrath. It is not meet. Gray — 
it would be painful to myself -r- to narrate any of the 
many instances of this; but you must take my word 
for it, and r^nember it, in case any quarrel should 
happen between Sir William and his adopted ^on. You 
look shocked at what I have already said, and think 
me an ingrate! If this man, then, has in truth bought 
over my soul to silence, as well as made me the auto- 
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maton of his will, I do not think he has paid too much 
for it. Do I not please him? Am I not a standing 
boast to him; the advertisement of. his virtues; the object 
through which his enemies delight to pierce him; the 
envy of my inferiors, the scorn of my equals, the pity 
of such as you? Is there nothing due to me? Have 
I not a right to have been bom as self-willed — as 
violent — as he?" 

"Certainly, my good friend," said Gray, cahnly, "and 
as unjust, also, and as cruel?" 

"You shall know what it is I have to bear. Not 
a year ago, when I was coming up to this college, at 
Sir William's wish, he said to me, of a sudden, 'Brooke, 
you must now take my name.' I knew this would anger 
his few relatives to the uttermost; that it would provoke 
endless misapprehension of my own position; that it 
would make me more his goods and chattels than ever. 
I, said, respectfully, 'Sir, I would much rather not' 
Not liking to mention my real reasons, I mumbled some- 
thing about destroying all chance of my being found by 
my parents. He broke forth with, 'What, sirrah, do 
you want to be a beggar's brat again?' He took down 
a walking-stick, and I half-suspected that he was going 
to strike me with it, in which case I should have left 
his house that instant, and shaken the dust from my 
shoes before his face; but he only pointed to the handle, 
which was of ivory, and very ill in keeping with the 
poor hazel staff. 'The top of this was once brown also, 
sir,' said he; 'but it did not suit my fancy. The man 
who made it remonstrated at my wishing it to be 
changed. But changed it shall be, quoth I; for I do 
what I will with my own; and changed it was. I wish 
you, too, to have a fine handle; and you will be hence- 
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forth Mr. Brooke Persey/ Nor was this the first or the 
last time within a score, that I have heen brought to 
a knowledge of my precarious place. You know, then, 
all my history, — my low beginning, my perilous height, 
and the unreliable reed on which I lean. The night is 
growing chill. Gray. Let us go in." 

CHAPTER n. 

Bbooke Pekset was a fellow-commoner; Leonard 
Gray, the son of a plain yeoman, was a sizar. They 
had formed an acquaintance in the lecture-room, which 
had soon ripened into friendship; but their companions 
and pursuits were far different; the rich proteg^ kept 
his couple of horses and had a dinner-party at least once 
a week; the scholar dined in the hall, and had enough 
to do apparently to keep himself He made no use of 
his rich friend whatever; "not through pride, be sure," 
said he, "but because I cannot afford to spend much 
time in pleasure of any sort; foot-exercise is best for 
me, and your wines would only incapacitate me from 
working; Uke you, Persey, I have neither father, mother, 
nor relative (save one dear little sister); nay, and I have 
a patron too, if I chose, in my tutor; who, for all his 
donnish ways and personal grandeur, is as kind a man 
as breathes. He offered to lend me money to keep me 
up here, in a manner I shall not easily forget; but, having 
got so far without a crutch, I must make shift to finish 
my journey by help of my own legs." 

It was the season now at Cambridge when the quaint 
coUege-gardens are filled with lovers and sisters and 
friends; when the gownsman evinces sudden interest in 
chapel and museum, and plays the Cicerone, not without 
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the reward that he most loves: when the father comeB to 
visit the scenes of his youth and recognises his former 
self in the complacent Freshman son; when the sister 
thinks she never saw such handsome youths before , and 
one whom she foi^ets to name seems to her to be the 
king of alL 

So came Sir William Persey fix)m his town-house; 
and, by the same train — in a more humble class, came 
Gray's little sister, Constance, from Audley End. Not 
that she was one hair's-breadth shorter than she ought 
' to have been, or the least less plump; but so much 
round the fairy wrist, and so much round the graceful 
neck, and so much round the dainty, daiaty waist, in 
the perfectest proportion that could be, as I should have 
liked to have proved by measurement; but she was 
called little from endearment, by everybody. There 
was a strange old person with her, who seemed to have 
no particular virtue beyond that of loving her and of 
extolling Leonard, and who must have been the orphan's 
foster-mother, and to see the two (after they had left 
their boxes at some humble lodging) in the scholar's attic 
was a pleasant sight. Such a charming little dinner 
they had, there, with audit ale — of which Constance 
drsmk one thimbleful to please her brother — and ices 
at dessert, which rendered the old lady speechless for 
some minutes, and made her observe, subsequently, 
to the bedmaker (with whom a confidence, founded on 
Leonard's excellencies, was soon established), "that they 
would lay cold at the pit of her stomach for days;" then 
the Cambridge coffee that is equalled nowhere else, and 
the anchovy-toast which is a special wonder of its own; 
— and it is time to go to chapel. Gray's tutor takes 
fiedr Constance's rounded arm and puts her in the best 
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seat to hear the anthem; and, not without a sigh, I hope, 
he thinks of his celibate state when he finds his eyes 
involuntarily wandering from his book to her. The two 
hundred young men in white surplices opposite, too, find 
their eyes, not at all involuntarily, doing likewise, and 
especially Mr. Edward Brooke Persey was smitten through 
and through. His patron, Sir William, sat on the master's 
right hand resolving many things in his deep mind; he 
thought, perhaps, of the days long since when he had 
sat in those high seats, in youth, among ihe spangled 
gowns; delighting in the present, believing all who fore- 
told of his brilliant future, and contrasted the pa^ time 
and its prophecies with the stem reality, with his sad 
childlessness, and few grey hairs; or looked beneath him 
upon the fine face of his adopted son, and seemed to 
gather comfort and almost a father's joy; perhaps, too, 
his heart was stirred at the sight of Constance; and the 
wondrous mystic music began to talk to him of the happy 
dead', who was once as fair as she. 

While the organ was yearning its last, and the great 
throng was pushing to the doors, Brooke whimpered, "Did 
you see that girl. Gray? I could scarcely keep my eyes 
off her all the service." 

"She is my sister," answered Gray, quietly, and he 
took her out without introducing them. 

When Brooke visited his friend's rooms the next 
morning, he found the door closed. This was the more 
deplorable because he had devoted an unusual attention 
to his dress. Moreover he could hear voices discoursing 
through the double doors, which convinced him that his 
banishment was intended; he had missed the note which 
was then awaiting him at his own rooms: — 
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However rldicnlons It may eeem, my dear Persey, I feel it my duty, 
after your confcsiiion of last evening, not to suffer my sister to meet you. 
In our widely different positions anything serious must be out of the ques> 
tion ; and I cannot permit her happiness to be risked by a flirtation with so 
gallant a cavalier. 

. Brooke knew at once, or thought he knew, that 
Leonard meant more than he wrote. Something told 
him that his own impatience of dependence was slight 
compared with Gray's abhorrence for that condition. 

"It is not the workhouse, but the hall," thought 
Brooke, "that makes me thus unfit for Constance Gray.*' 

Impulsive, head-strong, he had fallen madly in love 
with her, and made up his mind to ask Sir William that 
same day what he might expect of him, and know the 
best or worst at once and for ever. 

So, when the company of high-bred youths were 
gone, whom Brooke had asked to meet the baronet, and 
the patron and the prot^^ were leffc together alone, this 
talk came out of the former's question. 

"Why, Brooke, did you not ask this Gray to meet 
me of whom you have written so much?" 

"He does not mix with this set at all, sir; he is 
a poor man — a sizar, in short!" 

"That is not well, boy! you should choose your com- 
panions a little more exclusively — you must separate." 

"Sir!" 

"Politely, and without lojury to his feelings; but it 
must be done; he will' be, doubtless, well content if 
you offer him Appleton. He is going into the church, 
I suppose — it is some hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
and the incumbent is of very great age." 

Sir William yawned at the notion of such longevity; 
without reflecting how near seventy he was getting 
himself. 
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"You mistake my friend, sir, believe me! he would 
not take a shilling as a gift from me or any man; he is 
the most independent fellow in the world!" 

"Why do you talk to. me of independence?" inter- 
rupted the baronet "You and this sizar seem to be 
birds of a feather; do you know why you are not a sizar? 
Why not a village schoolmaster? Why not — ?" 

But despite his self-willed fury, the patron was 
shamed and checked by what he read in the young 
man's, eyes. 

"Why not what? Why not go on, Sir William?" 
said th^ boy, in a voice in which contempt had quite 
overmastered prudence. "Here, under my own roof; 
which you have bestowed upon me." 

"Brooke," said the old man generously, and after a 
pause, "you have spoken truth; but not too respectfully. 
Give me your hand." 

"I do, sir," the other readily replied; "but unless 
you comply with this request of mine, it will be to bid 
you fare^eU." He hesitated a moment, as if in doubt 
whether to confess his sudden passionate love, and then 
added: "It seems to me not unreasonable that I should 
ask you, who have been so munificent to me, what 
further favour you intend to grant; I wish to have the 
power of proving myself fully sensible, sir, of what I 
owe to you." 

The transient feeling which had prompted his con- 
fession had quite passed away from the baronefs mind. 
He was sorry for it even, when his prot^^ dared thus 
to address him. 

"What!" he broke forth, "do you wish me, then, to 
live in furnished lodgings, and give up the hall to you?" 

"I want, sir, only to be permitted the choice of a 
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profession, and, moreover, to have scmiething gnaranteed 
me to reckon upon as my o^vm." 

^'An ambassadorship and five thousand pounds a-year 
for life, perhaps. You are very modest for an adopted 
son, upon my word. What do you say, now, to my bid 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a-year? " 

"I say. Sir "WiUiain, ttiat I should accept it witii 
eagerness." 

"Then, by Heaven! you shall have it, and not a 
shilling more," answered the patron. He to(& up his 
hat and gloves, and put them on with teeth «et and lips 
closed, suppressing the anger that raged within him. He 
left the room without another word. 

CHAPTER TTT 

Thebe were no candles alight that evening in Leo- 
nard's room; for he sat at the open window with his 
sister, looking out into the moonlit night, and on the 
sleeping court beneath; where the silver fountain never 
ceased to plash and sing. 

"I fear, dear brother, still, that I am a heavy burthen 
to you; I and dear Dame Roberts; how free you would 
feel, Leonard, if you did but have your Utde income to 
yourself, and how happy I, if I could earn something 
with my hands." 

"You will earn something with your tongue, which 
shall not be a reward, if you talk so," said Leonard 
playfully; "what do you mean by speaking of my little 
income in that disparaging way? One hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, besides my scholarship — which, I 
can tell you, is an enormous source of profit, although 
we are bound to secresy as to the exact amount — 
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should, I think, be enough and to spare for us Unree; 
not to mention putting by a something for your marriage- 
portion when ^ou have made up your mind as to the 
particular nobleman.'* 

Ckmstance laughed a little laugh, and blushed a little 
blush; but the laugh ceased and the blush grew deeper 
as Dame Roberts' voice came out to them firom the room: 

"That may be a nearer matter than you think, Master 
Leonard; for she has fallen in love already with a young 
duke or a lord, as I believe; and, in church too, of all 
the places in the world." 

"Ah!" said her brother rather seriously. "What is 
this young lord Hke, sister?" 

"Nobody, Leonard; and I wonder at your being so 
foolish, dame." 

But the old lady was not to be so put down. "I can't 
say for certain," she said, "never havii^ seen him myself, 
sir; but as he was described to me, he is tall and dark, 
with restless eyes, and beautiful curling hair." 

This short description of a lover at first d^it woidd 
have been given in extenso but for a knock at the outer 
door. It was a gyp with a letter for Leonard; and, when 
he had read it, he sighed, and said: 

"The young gentleman in question — he has no 
title — is coming to breakfast with us to-morrow at his 
own invitation." 

Leonard gave in to the passionate entreaty of his 
friend to be introduced to Constance, in consideration of 
his altered circumstances, and of the sturdy behaviour 
which he believed to have induced them. Gray was 
sincerely pleased to hear of his independence, but his 
hope was that, through this meeting, the charm which 
seemed to have enthralled both boy and girl would be 
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difisolyed, by each finding out something distastefol in 
the other. They were as dissimilar as any two young 
beings could be; the one proud, impetuous, and brilliant^ 
and the other serene and sensible. 

Love, however, who takes delight in setting at nought 
the calculations of the prudent, decreed that its first im- 
pression should be confirmed. Before the six days of 
Constance's proposed visit were over, the youi^ couple 
were as good £is engaged. With no father to talk of 
finance, and no mother to inyest^te genealogy, it was 
not a difficult business. The six days were prolonged to 
a fortnight. 

"But, my friend," Gray said, "you must work, 
I have no marriage portion worth mentioning to give 
my sister." 

And he was firm against Brooke Persey's desire to 
marry immediately, and to put his trust in Providence; 
and Constance went back to her cottage home at Audley 
End, making up her mind, as the young ladies say, to a 
very long engagement. 

The lover vacated his apartment the next term for 
one more suitable to his new position, beneath the attic 
of his friend, and set himself resolutely to his college 
duties. Leonard was trying for a fellowship, and Brooke 
for a scholarship. Both failed. 

Gray, indeed, was not eminent either in classics or 
mathematics; although he took a good double degree. 
Persey had still too many expensive acquaintances, whom 
he wanted firmness to utterly shake off; too much liking 
for the pianoforte, and too much trust in cramming and 
extempore genius. His three letters, and one ride a-week 
to the little cottage at Audley End, did not help him; 
neither did his morbid thoughts upon his altered condi- 
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tion. He could not master himself sufficiently to foi^et 
the splendours and comforts of Hilton Hall, despite its 
accompanying servitude. He hankered after the flesh- 
pots, notwithstanding the Egyptian bondage. Living with 
what he considered exemplary economy, he far exceeded 
his income while he remained at college; and although 
the proceeds of his furniture and the sale of his two 
horses — which Sir William would not hear of receiving 
back — ■ amply covered that expense, there seemed no 
great likelihood of his making both ends meet for the 
future. 

Leonard had been readily appointed one of the assis- 
tant masters at the High School of Chiltum, through 
the recommendation of his tutor; but Brooke, although 
by no means a bad scholar, had no such influence, even 
«had he been inclined for a like position; the other alter- 
native of wise old Doctor Wild he would not take: 

Into some country village 

Now I must go. 
Where neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron 
And parched matron 
Swear to the church they owe ; 
Tet, if I can preach and pray too on a sadden, 
And confute the pope at adventure , without studying , 
Then ten pounds a-year, besides a Sunday pudding: 

Alas I poor scholar I whither wilt thou go ? ' 

Brooke decided upon authorship. He published, on 
leaving college, an unflnished poem of some merit, but 
great bitterness, entitled Dependence, a Satire, and it 
had a little success — that is to say, for a poem. A con- 
siderable number of copies were bought by his college 
friends, a score of them sent to the reviews, and a good 
many given away. 

One of these, in red morocco, was sent to Constance 
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Gray, we may be sure, iritti an extra sonnet, by way of 
dedioatum, in* l^e poet's own hand-writing; and one of 
them, throng the interrention of a good-natured Mend, 
got down to Hiit(m, and was regarded by the fierce old 
Baronet as a personal lampoon; which, despite appearan- 
ces, it was never meant to be. No letter nor the slight- 
est communication had been received from Sir "William, 
since the interview in Brooke's rooms, save a deed, which 
had heeaa. forwarded by the family lawyer, securing to 
him his hundred and fifty pounds for life. The gap 
seemed never likely to be healed. 

From Granta the poet removed to lodgings in town, 
and sat himself down in a more systematic method tiian 
might have been expected to his new work. He gave 
up, in the first place, writing verses, having soon dis- 
covered that, even in the happy chance of an editor 
printing them, poetry, like virtue, was its own reward. 
He concocted, principally, strange weird-like tales, enough 
to frighten the very printers' devils; but Editor "declined 
'them' with thanks. ** He then tried those smaller deer 
with illustrations, which have such incredible circulations 
at one and fourpence a-piece, with a reduction when 
boi^ht by the dozen. In these he generally succeeded. 
Under the name of the Modem Brutus, he produced one 
or two startling sketches of our social system. With the 
exception, however, of one pound fourteen and sixpence 
in silver — brought in an envelope by an editor himself 
for fear of accidents — he received nothing for hb 
services. It was something indeed, to be puffed and 
placarded in staring colours at railway stations and 
steamboat piers, but still it was not enough to marry on. 
The letters to the little cottage grew shorter and rarer; 
their phrases began to have a warmed-up character. 
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The cbarming litile notes in answer, were suffered to 
remain unopened for hours; and, when read, they lay 
about the table unsealed. Squarish envelopes with vulgar 
wafer-seals, seemed, cm the other hand, to possess an in- 
creasii^ interest These he answered sometimes on the 
instant, and always with great pains. His constant visits 
to all places of amusement, — for professional purposes, 
Brooke declared, in order to make articles out of them 
— dipped considerably into his scanty purse; his extra- 
vagant habits were, generally, Httle changed, and, in 
short, neither love nor money were now in great abun- 
dance with him. For all these misfortunes he did not 
become less proud, and was boastful enough, poor fellow, 
upon what few hits he made; nay, when Leonard Gray, 
in the course of a few years, was elected head-master of 
Chiltum, and had it in his power to offer Brooke the 
position he had himself quitted, the proposal was rejected 
rather scornfully. 

One day, a long tale of his, in which, as he thought, 
he had put forth his best powers, came back to lus lod- 
gings from a magazine-office, rejected. It was the drop 
that filled his cup of bitterness to the brim; and, at 
night, he left the hous^, and strode out into the roaring 
streets, with rage at his heart. Although he had taken 
Nil Desperandum as his motto, he was not made of such 
persevering stuff as young authors should be, who would 
grow to be old ones. He had written anew after each 
failure, but he had written worse. Easily inspirited, but 
quite as easily depressed, the encouragement he met with 
was small, and the snubs very many. As he waited a 
moment at a crossing, to let a string of cabs go by, the 
gas-light lit up his haggard face: 

"Brooke, Brooke Persey," said a Mendly, well- 
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remembered voice; "Why it is you, surely, though, you 
are so white and thin? Come along with me, boy." 
And the good Parson Parmer of Hilton, who had first 
taken him out of the workhouse, led him with a gentle 
violence into his hoteL At first, in answer to manifold 
qu^tioiis, Brooke enlarged upon the effect his genius 
had produced, rather than complained oi^ its not having 
been recc^nised, but the unaffected kindness of his 
benefactor soon broke down the barriers of pride , and 
swept away all deceit before it 

"I do not succeed,'* he said, "in the least, and I do 
not now think I shall succeed, for I have neither heart 
nor head to write anything more," and before Uiey 
parted, he confessed, "I am in debt, too; and thete is no 
one I can call my Mend in all this town." 

Quietly, and as if by accident, for the good cleigy- 
man knew the young man's character. Sir William and 
his circumstances became the topic of their talk; he told 
how the kind-hearted baronet yet bewailed the estrange- 
ment of his adopted son, that though there was now a 
far distant cousin (a young lady) at the HaU, that he 
missed his namesake still; how the bedroom Brooke used 
to occupy was never slept in, and the books he had 
studied in were never taken down; moreover, how old 
age was creeping on apace, and that it was our duty to 
forget and ' to forgive. Believing himself swayed by 
these last reasons in particular, Brooke leapt at thifi 
chance of reconciliation, and Mr. Parmer promised to do 
all he could to bring it about. 

Within a week from that night — spent by the 
young author in a flutter of hope — a new sort of 
letter came to his door; with arms upon the seal and 
words, if not of affection, yet of dignified forgiveness 
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within; within, too, was enclosed a cheque for more 
than two years* income. Alas, by the same post, also, 
one of those loTing notes of Constance, urging him, not 
without tender complaint of his long silence, to patience 
and fresh endeavours. Brooke did not answer this last 
quite directly, but came down by the coach as soon as 
he had paid his bills, to Hilton. 

It was early in the merry month of May when he 
reached the old lodge gates, and strode up the avenue. 
When the well-known prospect once more broke on him, 
a prophecy, such as that which greeted the Scotch 
Thane, seemed through the clear air to whisper, These 
shalL be thine! At the door stood his ancient patron, 
grey enough now and bent, with a stick in his right 
hand, suspiciously like a crutch, and a young woman 
with hard eyes, and the haughty Persey forehead. 

"My cousin Gertrude, Brooke; you must love one 
another," said the baronet, sententiously, after having 
embraced the prodigal. The young lady shook hands 
promptly, though without feeling, as though at the 
word of command. 

It was a full week before the young man brought 
himself to understand that sentence as a matrimonial 
decree; but by that time matters had gone too far to 
admit of any doubt of it The lady and he were sent 
out on long walks together; were seated 'next one 
another at table; were continually spoken of by Sir 
WiUiam as his two children, whom he hoped to see, 
shortly, one. Gertrude Persey would have had no ob- 
jection, notwithstanding her pride, to have married any 
human being for an adequate remuneration; but to accept 
the adopted workhouse boy, seemed a bitter degradation. 
She hated him, as having supplanted her own family in 
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the baronefs favour. Nevertheless, she was the first of 
the two to preface a remark, in one of their solitary 
rambles, with "When we are married, Brooke," &c. &c. 
She never by any accident called him Peraey; that 
being the one omission she permitted herself to make in 
her systematic observance of every whim and prejudice 
of her relative. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ik the meantime, Leonard Gray, the head master of 
Chiltum High School, and Constance, his sister, dwelt 
in a quaint old brick mansion that had once formed 
part of a royal palace. The humorous questions he had 
been wont to ask of her in past times, concerning the 
bard, or the author, or the organ of public opinion, were 
now heard no more. In the evening, when the toils of 
the day were over, and they sat by the firelight there 
was little conversation, Ni^t after night, indeed, she 
had said nothing, but remained with a book before her 
whose leaves were never turned, or shading her faoe 
with her hand, as though she could not bear to be 
looked upon. On a sudden, and without Brooke's name 
having been mentioned, Leonard observed, drily: "He is 
gone back again to Hilton, Constance." 

"I knew it. I knew it must be so, poor fellow," 
she answered; "I should have sent this before." She 
produced from her bosom a letter nn her own hand- 
writing, and handed it to her brother to read. When 
he had done so, he rose quietly, kissed her on the fore- 
head, and said: 

"Bight, right, dearest!" and took the letter with 
him into his own chamber. It confined a renunciatkm 
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of her claim upon Perae/s hand. "If, as I must be- 
lieve,** she wrote, "this chain is beginning to gall .... 
"We have been both foolish, perhaps, and, if so I the 
most to blame.*' And so fmished, with an expression 
of sisterly aflfection and good-will. 

Leonard had his part to do. He was by nature of a 
Mendly although firm disposition. His letter was more 
decided than that of Constauce, openly hoping that the 
match which would have connected him and Brooke so 
closely would now be broken off; but he wrote it with 
sorrow and not harshness, and there was a lingering 
kindness towards his imhappy Mend from the beginning 
to the close; the knowledge that his sister's happiness 
depended on what should come of this, alone made him 
stem. * 

He might have spared himself this delicacy, and 
Persey the humiliation which attended it, had he waited 
another day. The letters from the two houses crossed; 
one from Hilton Hall, enclosing another from Sir William, 
arrived the very next afternoon; Brooke's set forth that 
his marriage with Miss Gray was absolutely interdicted 
by his patron, and the baronefs contained a simple for- 
bidding of the banns; passionate declarations oi love, 
the coolest calculations of prudence, extenuations of him- 
self, entreaties for pardon, complaints of too much having 
been expected of him, made up the strange sum of the 
young man's farewell. 

"Pitiful!" Leonord exclaimed, when he had read it. 
"It is better so," sighed poor Constance, as she wept for 
the lover that was worse than dead. And it was better 
BO. Her heart in time recovered from the first storming 
of its citadel Perhaps, it was only the outer-works 
that were ever injured; for, in later years, she was be- 
NoveU and Talet. //• 8 
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loved, if not so rapturously, yet far less selfishly, by 
another: whom she married^ 

Brooke himself became the possessor of almost all 
the Persey lands — for Sir William died immediately 
after his marriage; to him and his heirs for ever he left 
the old Hall, and the park-land, and the oom-land, and 
the pastures towards the sea; but, alas! he never had a 
child to inherit them. He dwelt with his bitter, barren 
wife awhile, in grandeur and great wretchedness, and 
af(;erwards, when driven from his home by her sharp 
words, lived as hard as the Perseys of the olden time, 
like more than one of them, too, he met his death in 
hunting — dragged at his horse's stirrup over his own 
fields, with his fine features not to be known by the 
Aost loving eyes, had there been such to look on him. 
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This was how I found it out Lettie and I were 
fidtting in the window at our work — it was some 
mourning we were making for our rector's family — and 
it had to be sent home the next day early. She said, 
''Jane, it se^s as if the sun had given up shining; how 
dull everything looks! don't you think so?" 

I did not notice it; there was still an hour's daylight 
She put up her hand to her forehead as if it pained her, 
so I bade her go out for a turn in the garden; we had 
sat close to our sewing all the day, and the young thing 
was tired: even I was, and my eyes ached wearily. She 
went along by the flower-bed, and gathered a few roses — 
we were in the middle of July then — and gave them 
to me through the window, saying that she would go 
down into the tpwn for some trimmings we wanted to 
finish the dresses. I would rather she had stayed at 
home, and replied that the shops would be shut; but she 
was not listening, and went away down the path as I 
spoke. It was dusk when she came back; I had just 
shut the window, and was lighting my candle; she said, 
"I could not get the fringe, Jane," and then laying her 
bonnet on the dresser, took up her work. After she had 
sewed perhaps five minutes she dropped her hands on 

8* 
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her knees, and such a strange, hopeless expression came 
into her face, that I was quite shocked and fidghtened. 

"What ails you, Lettie? what can have happened?" 
I asked, suspecting I scarcely knew what. 

She looked at me drearily in silence for some mo- 
ments, and then said hastily, "I might as well tell you 
at once, Jane, — Tm going hlind." 

My work fell to the ground, and I uttered a startled 
cry. 

"Don't take on about it, Jane; it can't be helped," 
she added. 

"It is only a fancy of yours, Lettie; I shall have you 
to Doctor Nash in the morning. What has made you 
take such a notion into your head all at once'," said I, 
for I thought this was another nervous wmm. Lettie 
had been a good deal indulged by our mother before she 
died, and had shown herself not a little headstrong some- 
times, as weU as fanciM. 

"It is of no use, Jane; I have been to Doctor iN'ash 
myself, and he said plainly that I was going blind. I 
have been to him twice before: I knew what was coming. 
Oh, Janey! what shall we do? what shall we do?" and 
having borne up thus far she broke down, and sobbed 
aloud, with her face on her arms on the table. 

"We shall do very well. In the firpt place, I don't 
believe Doctor Nash knows anything about it; and, in 
the next, I shall have you up to London to a great 
doctor, and hear what he says before I give in to think- 
ing that you are to be blind all your days." 

She was a little cheered by this. 

"To London, Janey! but where is the money to come 
from?" she asked. 

"Leave that to me. TU arrange somehow." It was 
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very puzzling to me to settie how just then, but I have 
a fbm conviction that where there is a will to do any- 
thing, a way may generally be found, and I meant to 
find it 

She took up her work, but I bade her leave it. "You 
will not set another stitch, Lettie," I said; "you may 
just play on the ol^ piano and sing your bits of songs, 
and get out into the fresh air — you have been kept 
too close, and are pale to what you were. Go to bed 
now like a good little lassie; I'll do by myself." 

"But there is so much to finish, Janey.'* 

"Not a stitch that you'll touch, Lettie; so kiss me 
good-night, and get away." 

"And you don't think much of what Doctor Nash 
said?" she asked very wistfully. 

"No! Pve no opinion of him at alL" And hearing 
me speak up in my natural way (though my heart was 
doubting all the time), she went away comforted, and in 
better hope. I had put it off before her, because she 
would have given way to fretting, if I had seemed to 
believe what the doctor said; but, as I drew my needle 
through and through my work till three hours past mid- 
night, I had often to stop to wipe the tears from my 
eyes. 

There were only two of us — Lettie and myself — 
and we had neither father nor mother, nor indeed any 
relatives whom we knew. Lettie was seventeen, and I 
was four years older. We were both dressmakers, and 
either worked at home or went out by the day. We 
lived in a small, thatched, three-roomed cottage outside 
the town, which had a nice garden in front. Some people 
had told us that if we moved into the town we should 
get better employ; but both Lettie and I liked the place 
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wh^e we had been bom so much better thoa the closed- 
in streets, that we had never got changed, and were not 
wishful to. Our rent was not much, but we were rather 
put to it sometimes to get it made up by the day, for 
our landlady was very sharp upon her tenants, and if 
they were ever so little behindhand, she gave them notice 
directly. 

I set my wits to work how to get the money to take 
Lettie to London; but all that night no idea came to me, 
and the next day it was the same. With two pair of 
hands we had maintained ourselves decently; but how 
was it going to be now that there was only one! Eich 
folks little think how hard it is for many of us poor day- 
workers to live on our little earnings, much more to 
spare for an evil day. 

n. 

SuiTDAY found me still undecided, but that was our 
holiday, and I meant to see Doctw Nash myself while 
Lettie was gone to chapel. She made herself very nice, 
for she had a modest pride in her looks which becomes 
a girl. I thought her very pretty myself, and so did the 
neighbours; she had clear, small features, and a pale 
colour in her cheeks, soft brown hair, and haael ^ee. It 
was not easy to see that anything ailed them, unless you 
looked into them very closely, and then there was a 
dimness to be seen about them, which m^ht be disease. 
She had put off thinking about herself, and was as merry 
as a cricket when she went down the lane in her white 
bonnet and clean muslin gown. She nodded to me (I 
was watching her from the doorway), and smiled quite 
happily. I was as proud of Lettie as ever my mother 
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had been. She was always such a oleTer, warm-hearted 
iittle thing; for all her high temper. 

When she was fairly gone, and the church bells 
ceased, I dressed myself in haste, and set off into the 
town to see Doctor Nash. He was at home, and his 
man showed me into the sui^ery, whdre I had to wait 
may-be an horn*. When the doctor came in, he asked 
sharply why I could not have put off my visit; till Mon- 
day; was my business so pressing? He did not consider 
how precious were the work-days to us, or may-be he 
would not have spoken so — for he was a benevolent 
man, as we had every reason to know; he having attended 
our mother through her last illness as carefully as if she 
had been a rich lady, though we could never hope to 
pay him. I explained what I had come about, and he 
softened then, but would not alter what he had told 
X^ettie himself. 

"She has been with me three or four times," he said. 
"She is an interesting little girl; it is a great pity, but I 
-do not think her sight can be saved — I don't indeed, 
Jane." 

He explained to me why he was of this opinion, and 
how the disease would advance, more lengthily than 
needs to be set down here. Then he said he could get 
her admitted into the Blind Institution if we liked; and 
that I must keep her well, and send her out of doors 
constantly. And so I went home again, with very little 
hope left, as you may well think, after what I had 
heard. 

I did not tell Lettie where I had been, and she 
never suspected. There was no chapel that afternoon, 
and we were getting ready to take a walk along the 
liver bank, as we generally did on £bie Sundays (for all 
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tbe town went there, and it freshened ns up to see ilie 
holiday people far more than if we had stopped at home 
reading our books, as many say it is only right to do), 
when one of our neighbours came in with her son. Mrs. 
Crofts was a widow, and Harry was studying medicine 
with Doctor Nash. They were both kind Mends of ours; 
and, between Lettie and the young man, there had been 
for ever so long a sort of boy and girl liking; but I do 
not think they had spoken to each other yet. Letde 
coloured up when Harry appeared, and went into the 
garden to show him, she said, the white moss-rose that 
was full of bloom by the kitchen window; bull they 
stayed whispering oyer it so long, that I did not think it 
was only that they were talking about Then Harry 
went out at the gate looking downcast and vexed, and 
Lettie came back into the house with a queer wild look 
in her face that I did not like. Mrs. Crofts said, "Is 
Harry gone?" and my sister made her a short answer, 
and went into the bed-room. 

"Harry is going up to London very soon; I shall be 
glad to have the examinations, over and him settled. 
Doctor !Nash thinks very well of him; he is a good young 
fellow, Jane." I replied that he had always been a fa- 
vourite of mine, and I hoped. he would do well; but, 
listening for Lettie's coming to us, -perhaps I seemed 
rather cold and stiff; for Mrs. Crofts asked if I was not 
well, or if there was anything on my mind; so I told 
her about poor Lettie's sight. 

"Fve seen no appearance of blindness; Harry never 
said a word. You don't think it can be true?" she 
asked. I did not know what to think. I was sure that, 
in that whispering over the rose-tree, my sister had told 
young Mr. Crofts; and I wished his mother would go 
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away, that I might comfort her. At last she went. 
Then I called to Lettie, who came at once. She had 
been fretting; but, as she tried to hide it, I made no 
remark, and we went down the lane to the river mead- 
ows in silence. The first person we met was Harry- 
Crofts. ^Lettie seemed put out when he joined us, and 
turned back. She stayed behind, and was presently 
in company with our landlady, Mrs. Davis, who was 
taking tiie air in a little wheeled chair drawn by a foot- 
man. Mrs. Davis had always noticed Lettie. Harry 
Crofts looked back once or twice to see if she was follow- 
ing; but, when he found she was not, he proposed to 
wait for her, and we sat down by the water on a tree 
trunk which lay there. 

"This is a sad thing about Lottie's eyes, Jane," he 
said suddenly.' 

"Yes, it is. What do you think about them? Is 
there any chance for her?" 

"Doctor Nash says not; but, Jane, next week Philip- 
son, the best oculist in England, is coming to stay a 
couple of days with 'Nash, Let him see her." 

"I meant to try to get her to London for advice." 

"There is nobody so clever as Plulipson. Oh! Jane, 
I wish I had passed — *' » 

"Do you fancy you know what would cipre her?" 

"Pd try. You know, Jane, I love Lettie. I meant 
to ask her to be my wife. I did ask her this afternoon, 
and she said, No; and then told me about her sight — 
it is only that. I know she likes me: indeed, she did 
not try to deny it." 

"Yes, Harry, you have been so much together; but 
there must be no tedk of marrying." 

"That is what she says." 
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"She is right — she must just stay -with me. You 
could not do with a blind wife, Harry: you, a young 
man, with your way to make in the world.** 

He tore up a handM of grass, and flung it upon the 
river, saying passionately, "Why, of all the girls in 
Dalston must this affliction fall on poor Lettie?'* mid 
then he got up and walked away to meet her coming 
along the hank. They had a good deal of talk together, 
which I did not listen to; for their young hearts were 
speaking to each other — telling their secrets. Lettie 
loved him: yes, certainly she loved him. 



m 



DoctOB Philipson's opinion was the same as that of 
Doctor Nash. Lettie was not so down-stricken as I had 
dreaded she would be, and she bade good-bye to 
Harry Crofts almost cheerfully when he went up to 
London. 

"There, Jane, now I hope hell foi^et me," she said 
to me; "I don't like to see him so dull.'' 

That day Mrs. Davis sent her a ticket for a concert 
at the Blind Institution, and she went. When she came 
home to tea she told me that the girls and boys who 
sang looked quite happy and contented. "And why 
should I not be so too? what a number of beautiful 
sights I can remember which some of them never saw!" 
she added, with a sigh. 

After this, imperceptibly, her sight went; until I 
noticed that, even in crossing the flbor, she felt her way 
before her, with her hands out. Doctor Nash again 
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offered to use his influence to get her admitted into the 
Institution, but she always pleaded ^'Let me stay wii^ 
you, Janey!'^ and I had not the heart to refuse; though 
she would have had more adyantages there, than I could 
afiGord her. 

Not fer from us there lived an old German clock- 
maker, who was besides musical, and acted as oi^anist 
at the Eoman Catholic Chapel in the town. We had 
known him all our lives. Lettie often carried him a 
posy from our garden, and his grandchildren came to 
me for patches to dress their dolls. Miiller was a grim 
fantastic-looking figure, but he had a heart of pure gold. 
He was benevolent, simple, kindly; it was his talk that 
had reconciled Lettie, more than anything else to her 
condition. He was so poor, yet so satisfied; so afflicted, 
yet unrepining. 

"Learn music — I will teach thee,'' he said to my 
sister. So, sometimes in our little parlour, and some- 
times in his, he gave her lessons in fine sacred pieces 
from Handel and Haydn, and taught her to sing as they 
sing in churches — which was grander than our simple 
Methodist hynms. It was a great delight to listen to 
her. It seemed as if she felt everything deeper in her 
heart, and expressed it better than before: and it was 
aU her consolation to draw the sweet sounds up out of 
that well of feeling which love had sounded. I know 
that, to remember how Harry loved her, gave a tender- 
ness and patience to her suffering which it would else 
have lacked. She, who used to be so quick with her 
tongue, never gave anybody a sharp word now. 

I do not say much about our being poor, though, of 
oourse, that could not but be; still we had friends who 
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were kind to us: even Mrs. Davis softened, and men- 
tioned to me, under seal of confidence, that, if I could 
not quite make up th^ rent, she would not press me; 
but I fortunately had not to claim her forbearauce, or 
else I do fear she could not have borne to lose a. six- 
pence; and when it had come to the point we should 
have had to go like others: she was so very fond (rf 
money, poor woman! Lettie used to go to the Institu- 
tion sometimes, where she learnt to knit, and net, and 
weave basket-work. Our rector (a better man never 
lived, or a kinder to the poor) had her to net covers for 
his fruit-trees, fishing-nefe, and other things; and to knit 
woollen socks for himself and his boys; so that altogether 
she contrived to make what almost kept her. Now that 
the calamity had really come, it was not half so dread- 
ful as it had seemed a long way off. Lettie was mostly 
cheerful. I never heard her complain, but she used to 
say, often, that there was much to be thankful for with 
us. She had a quiet religious feeling, which kept her 
from melancholy; and, though I did not find it out until 
afterwards, a hope that perhaps her affliction might some 
day be removed. Harry had put that thought into her 
mind, and I do not think I am overstating the trutl^ in 
saying that his honest, manly affection for her was the 
great motive to his working so hard at his profession, in 
which he has since become deservedly successful and 
famous. 

We had six very quiet years. It seemed to me as 
if Lettie had always, from the first, gone softly groping 
her way, and I had always led her to chapel and back. 
Harry studied in London; then we heard of him in 
Edinburgh; and at last his mother said he had gone to 
Paris; and she was half a&aid he would settle there and 
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many a papist wife. Lettie looked sorrowfdl and resdess 
for a day or two after that, but presently recovered her 
cheerfulness. We had not much change or variety at 
home. There was I for ever at my work, and Lettie at 
her music. She had gained a great deal of skiU now; 
and many a time have I seen a knot of people standing 
at the comer of our garden hedge to listen to her 
singing. I have heard several grand public performers 
since then; but never one who could touch my heart 
and bring the tears into my eyes as my poor blind sister 
did. On Sundays, at chapel, we could hear her voice, 
clear and sweet, above all the rest; and, though our 
tunes were wild and simple — sung by her, they were 
beautifoL Sometimes she would go to St John^s church 
for the sake of the oi^an and the chaunting, but I did 
not feel it right to change: habit is strong in slow, 
untaught people; and it did not seem as if I had kept 
my Sabbath, imless I said my prayers in the homely 
little chapel to which our mother had led us by the 
hand when we were children. Lettie loved the grand 
church music, and who could wonder at it, poor lassie? 
Onqe or twice when she begged me to go with her, it 
had seemed to fill my heart to pain almost; so how 
much more must it have excited her who was all fire 
and enthusiasm! She said it made her feel happier and 
better, and more thankful to God. Perhaps in losing 
one sense, her enjoyment through the others grew more 
intense. 
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TV. 



At the end of these six years Harry Crofts came 
home. He was often at our house, and we liked having 
him; but, though Lettie seemed happy enough, he was 
uneasy and discontented. I have seen him stand beside 
the piano, and never take his eyes off her by the half- 
hour together; but his face looked quite gloomy. At 
last he one day said to me, "Jane, are you timid — I 
do not think Lettie is? She seems strong and welL" 
I knew he meant more than a simple inquiry after our 
nerves, and I asked if he thought he had found out a 
cure for my sister. He turned quite red. 

"Yes; I believe I have. I saw an operation per- 
formed in Pans on a girl's eyes similarly affected. It 
was successfuL" 

I said not a word. The prospect seemed too good, 
too beautiful to be true! Just at this minute Lettie 
came in through the doorway; there wbs sunshine be- 
hind her, and she appeared to bring it into the parlour 
with her. "Are you here, Harry?" she immediately 
asked. 

It was a straage thing, that, although she neither 
saw him nor heard him speak, she was at once aware of 
his presence. He got up and took her by the hand, 
and brought her to me. "Tell her, Jane, or shall I?" 
he whispered. I signed to him to speak himself, which 
he did vdthout hesitation. 

"Lettie, have you courage to undergo an operation 
on your eyes which may restore your sight?" 
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She clasped her hands » and such a beautiM colotir 
came flushing up into her fece — you would have said 
it was like an angel's face, it changed so brightly. 

"Oh, yes! anything, anything, Harry, only •give me 
that hope!" said she, softly. 

I looked at him questioningly to ask if he had not 
better warn her of possible disappointment, and he said 
at once: 

"Lettie, I ought to tell you ihat this operation may 
fail, though I do not fear that it will. For my sake, 
Lettie," he added, in an under-tone. 

"Well, then, for your sake, Harry,** she replied, with 
a low sigh. "Even if it should not give me back my 
sight, I shall only be as I am now." 

They went out into the garden together; and, from 
the earnest, gentle way in which Harry talked to Lettie, 
I know that he was preparing her for what she had to 
undergo. She did not want for courage in any cir- 
cumstances, and I did not look for her being weak now. 

The operation was performed during the following 
week. Doctor Philipson and Doctor Nash were both 
present, but Harry Crofts himself did it. His nerve was 
wonderful Lettie behaved admirably too; indeed, nobody 
was foolish but myself, and when it was over I fainted. 
It was entirely successful; my sister has her sight, now, 
as good a^ J have. For several weeks we kept her in a 
darkened room, but she was gradually permitted to face 
the light, and the joy of that time is more than words 
can describe. 

Harry Crofts soon after claimed her as his wife; and 
really, to say the truth, nobody had a better right to 
her. The report of the singular cure he had made, 
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lifted him at once into consideration; and, as he made 
diseases of the eye his particular study, he is now as 
celebrated an oculist as Doctor Philipson himself: many 
persons indeed give him the preference. The operation, 
then thought so much of, is now of frequent occurrence; 
Lettie's kind of blindness being no longer looked on as 
irremediable. 

And this is all I need tell about our history; it is 
not much, or very romantic, but I am often asked about 
it, so I have just set down the truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"Ebic!" 

"Carl!" 

These exclamations of surprise proceeded from the 
lips of two young men, who, after disencumbering them- 
selves from various wrappings of cloaks and furs, foimd 
themselves suddenly face to face, in the middle of the 
coffee-room of one of the princijfal hotels of Stettin. 
In their haste to approach the fire, which was blazing 
as merrily as logs heaped with coal could blaze, they 
had nearly knocked each other down, and it was in 
turning simultaneously to ask each other pardon that 
they had each recognised a well-known face. The light 
fell full upon their animated countenances and sparkling 
eyes, as they stood in the middle of the room, their 
riight hands locked in a hearty grasp, and their left still 
placed where they had seized each other by the shoulder. 
They were both fine specimens of early manhood. One, 
the tallest of the two, had a noble Teuton countenance. 
Rich brown hair fell back from a forehead of the finest 
intellectual development, whilst beneath eyebrows of 
a somewhat darker hue, looked forth large eyes of deep 
violet, which, whatever expression they might wear in 
repose, now beamed and flashed almost as brightly as 
the file. The other, who had been addressed as Carl, 
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had a Saxon countenance, the fair hair, the hright blue 
eye, the rounded chin, and, despite the fair skin, the 
bold fearless bearing which distinguish that hardy race 
amongst all others. 

"Why, Eric,** said this last, "it seems but yesterday 
that I parted with you in sunny Rome. I little thought 
to have met with you here, in the frost and snow of 
a Pomeranian winter." 

"And little did I expect to meet you here to-night, 
my dear Carl. Where are you going?" 

"I am going to Eabenstein, to the house of a friend 
who lives in the neighbourhood. I made his acquaintance 
in Munich last winter, and he promised me, if I would 
go and see him, to give me some wolf-hunting. And, 
as I was tired of !^aris and the Carnival, I thought 
I would try Eabenstein by way of a change." 

"A change, I should say, very much more to your 
taste, my Carl. But you are going my way; why not 
come with me, an old friend, instead of going to see 
this new friend? I am on my road to Kronenthal, as 
you may guess. Ernst is going to be married, and I am 
to be his best-man. Come with me; you will be a most 
welcome guest, and we can have some woK-hunting 
together. My brother has a rare pack of hounds. Have 
you told your friend to expect you?" 

"Oh no," answered Carl. "I reserved to myself the 
privilege of accepting anything by the way, I might 
meet with more attractive; and I would rather go to 
Kronenthal with you, who have asked me to accompany 
you there so often. But your brother — what will he 
say to the presence of a stranger on an occasion when 
none but friends are usually present?" 

"Ernst will make you 'heartily welcome; besides 
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you are not so great a stranger to him as yon may think. 
I have often spoken of you to him in my letters, and he 
generally asks after my Mend Carl, the eccentric young 

FiTig liaTr mftTi/^ 

"Too bad of you, Eric," said Carl: "I dare say you 
have given him a fine character of me." 

"I have told him, Carl," said Eric, laying his hand 
on his Mend's arm, as they both stood near the fire, 
"what you are to me, my dearest, best, and truest Mend. 
Ah, Carl! many a time but for your encouraging voice 
prompting me to fresh efforts, I should have despaired of 
myself. It was you, and you only, who enabled me to 
battle with the arduous trials which beset my path as 
an artist, and now — " 

"And now, dear Eric, you are what you would 
always have become, with me or -vrtthout me, not only 
an artist heart and soul, but one who possesses the power 
to render his ideas visible. And this, owing solely to 
your own undaunted courage, energy, perseverauce, and 
strong faith in yourself, under and through great difficul- 
ties. But, come, what do you say to some dinner? I am 
furiously hungry. "What a keen air one breathes in these 
night ndes." 

"By all means let us have something to eat, Carl; 
but it must only be a hasty snatch, for we have another 
ride before us. I want to get to Kronenthal to-night. 
Ernst is to send his travelling sleigh for me. It will be 
a glorious ride by this glorious moonlight. The distance 
is but three leagues.*' 

"Don't go to-night, Eric, it is so comfortable here, 
and I had made up my mind to remain here to-night. 
It is cold out there, and I am tired; I have come a good 
long distance to-day." 

9* 
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"Don't have one of your lazy fits, Carl; we will have 
samething to eat, and after that you will be all ready 
for a fresh start. I know you Englishmen; you are 
something like your own horses; there is nothhig like 
a good feed for putting your mettle up." 

So the young men rang the beU; and the waiter 
appearing, something to eat was ordered to appear as 
quickly as possible. Whilst it was being prepared, 
a cloth, which -rivalled the snow outside, was spread on 
a table, drawn up close to the fire; and the young men 
chatted as young men do,* who have lived together the 
rich artiBt-Hfe of classical Eome. 

"By the way," said Eric, interrupting himself, "waiter, 
can you teU me whether any message has arrived from 
Kronenthal for me, from Baron Ernst Walderthom?" 

"I cannot say, honoured sir," replied the waiter; 
"I wiU inquire of Herr Wirkmann, the landlord." 

"Do," said Eric, and the waiter vanished, to re-appear 
presently, ushering in no less a personage than Herr 
Wirkmann himself, whose bald polished head shone again 
in the bright light of the blazing fire. 

"Noble sirs," said he, bowing low to the two young 
men, "to whom shall I give the letter, directed to the 
hands of the well-bom Eric Walderthom, arrived to-day 
from the honourable castle of Kronenthal?" 

"To me, worthy Herr Wirkmann. I am Eric Walder- 
thom. So the sleigh is here, mine host?" said Eric, after 
readiag the letter. 

"Yes, honoured sir, and will be ready whenever your 
excellency chooses to order it." 

"Then let it be made ready at once," said Eric, and 
the landlord withdrawing, the young men sat down, and 
discussed, with keen relish, the excellent production of 
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the kitchen of mine host of the Oeldemstem, worthy 
Herr Wirkmann. 

In less than half an honr, ihey agsdn stood at the 
door of the hotel , wrapped up in their cloaks and furs. 
Before the door, a sleigh was drawn up, well-lined with 
skins of the reindeer: while two huge black bearskins lay 
all ready to form the outer wrappings of the travellers. 
Two fine grey horses, evidently of the English breed, 
pawed the ground impatiently, and snorted, anxious to 
be oflPl Their crimson body cloths, ornamented with 
silver, sparkled in the bright moonlight, and the silver 
bells which hung from their head-gear, filled the rarefied 
air with fedry-like music every time they tossed their 
heads. 

"What a pretty tum*out/' said Carl, biting off the 
end of his cigar previous to lighting it; "I give your 
brother credit for his taste, Eric." 

"Ernst is a fine fellow every way,*' replied Eric, "and 
you will say so when you know him, Carl. Herr land- 
lord, are the pistols put in?" 

"Yes, honoured sir, they are here," replied the land- 
lord, pointing to the holsters fastened on each side of the 
reversed dashing-board. 

"AU right," said Eric 

"Pistols! do we expect to meet robbers?" said Carl, 
laughing. 

"The wolves have been very troublesome this winter, 
honoured sir," returned the landlord; "but since the last 
grand hunt to which his excellency's brother, the noble 
baron, treated them, they have not been quite so 
obstreperous." 

"What a chance, if we could get a shot at a wolf 
to-night," said Carl. "And what a night! how bright 
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the moon is! and the air how clear! One might see 
anything by such a light" 

Carl stepped into the sleigh, Eric, gathering up the 
reins, settled down into his place; the bear-skins were 
spread over them, and tucked in all round; and then, 
with a Good night to all, responded to by a chorus of 
grooms and stable-helps, who had gathered round to see 
the handsome sleigh and the beautifcd English horses, he 
gave a touch of the lash to these last, and they bounded 
forward: the sleigh skating smoothly over the frozen snow. 
The silver harness glittered in the bright moonshine, and 
the silver beUs tinkled merrily in the cold night air, as 
they left the streets of Stettin, and emeiged into the 
open country beyond. 

For some time they proceeded in silence, as if each 
were communing with his own thoughts, or were awed 
by the deep stillness of the night. Not a sound was to 
be heard, not a creature to be seen. They seemed to 
be traversing a vast desert of snow. Everything was 
wrapped in the same' dazzling uniform, by which the 
eye was almost pained. The light of the moon reflected 
from the thousand points of snow, sparkling like silver 
in its rays, was increased to an intensity which almost 
equalled the light of day. The trees of tiie forest, along 
which they now skirted, stretched out their branches, 
encased in sheaths of glittering crystal. At first, the 
moon reigned alone in the deep blue sky; but now, 
small fleecy clouds began to appear, every now and then 
overshadowing her brightness. Presently^ low moaning 
sound began to make itself heard, as if the wind were 
risiDg in the depths of the leafless forest. Eric seemed 
to listen uneasily, and to watch anxiously these ominous 
signs. 
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''I hope we shall reach jExonenthal before a snow- 
storm sets in," said Carl, "I have no desire to be buried 
in a snow-wreath/* 

"I do not think it will be here so soon," answered 
his companion, "thoi^h I expect we shall have it here 
before long. The sky looks a little brighter again now. 
However, I will drive the horses as fast as they like 
to go/' 

So saying Eric touched their flanks slightly with the 
long lash of the sleigh whip, giving them their heads 
at the same time. The noble creatures again bounded 
forward with a speed which promised to outstrip all 
pursuers, snow-storms included. 

"By the way, Eric," said Carl, breaking the silence 
after some time, "what became of your last spring adven- 
ture? Did you ever see the lady of the Sistine chapel 
again? And did you find out who she was?" 

"Yes, and no," said Eric. ' "Yes to the question as 
to whether I ever saw her again. I saw her three times 
after you and I saw her that morning, but I never could 
find out who she was, or where she had gone to, and 
I did not even wish to find out after a time." 

"Not wish to find out, Eric? I thought you were 
madly in love with her, even the first time you saw her." 

"Call it love I felt for her then, if you like, Carl; 
but it is with a holier feeling I think of her now, than 
any earthly passion. It seems more to me now, as if 
she had been the vision of aome saint or angel. I have 
her still before me there; those heavenly blue eyes 
upturned in rapt devotion; ihose twining locks of pure 
gold descending on the faUiig shoulders! I was very 
glad when she disappeared a:om Eome. Those three 
visits of hers to the gallery vhere I was making that 
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study ci Canoya, nearly droTe me wild. Day after day 
I looked for her anxioiiBly; and nearly gave up every- 
thing to hunt her out; but my better angel prevailed: 
I righted myself at last, and recovered, not only my 
serenity, but also my communion with the spiritual, 
which is so essential to the life of an artist who would 
accomplish anything, and which at one time I seemed 
to have almost lost." 

"What have you done wilh the sketch you made of 
her, kneeling in the chapel, with the dark background 
of the long aisle behind her. 1 thought you ware going 
to make a picture from it, and send it to the exhibition." 

"The picture is finished, and I have brought it for 
my mother's oratory. I could not summon up the courage 
to send it where it would be stared at by a hundred 
indifferent eyes. I could not bear to let others have 
a glimpse of a vision which seemed so entirely my own. 
Except you, €arl, no one knows I ever saw her; and 
I doubt much, if you had not been with me that 
morning, wheiher I should ever have told you, much 
as you are to me." 

"Well," said Carl, taking the end of his cigar out 
of his mouth, and lighting another with it, "if that is 
not what is called being in love, I do not know what 
it is. What would you care vho knew what impression 
she had made on you, if you did not love her?" 

"I do not love her, Carl, and I do not wish to love 
her." 

"Not wish to love her! Why, Eric, what on earth 
do you mean?" 

"Would you have me Ibid that my angel, my vision 
of purity and holiness, wis nothing but a mere woman, 
perhaps a captious one, too; enough to drive one mad 
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wilii whims and follies of all sorts. Besides I never 
mean to be in love if I can help it. Bnt, hark! What 
is that?" 

"It is the moaning of the wind,** said Carl. "No!" 
he exclaimed, springing up in his seat, as a jBhrill, wild, 
piercing cry for help, rang through the still night. "Hear 
that ciy." 

"Sit down Carl, I beseech you", said Eric, "you will 
upset the sleigh! Look at the horses how they tremble. 
I can scarcely manage them as it is,* they are so wild. 
That is the baying of a hound, a wolf-hound," he said, 
listening to fresh sounds, his head bent, at the same 
time that he kept urging his horses on, continually and 
smartly applying the lash to them, without which goad 
they would certainly have come to a stand-still. ^'That 
is the yell of a wolf!" he exclaimed, as a loud yell 
reached their ears, whilst wild shrieks again followed 
in quick succession, and then a cry of agony and terror, 
so prolonged, that the blood froze in the veins of the 
listeners. 

"That is the cry of a horse beset by wolves," said 
Carl, ihe trath now flashing upon him. "Let me out, 
Eric, |let me out, that I may fly to their assistance. 
Where is my rifle?" 

"Sit still, Carl, I implore of you; our only chance of 
getting up to them in time for help, is to trust to the 
speed of our horses, if I can only keep them going. Get 
the pistols ready; they are loaded. Can you manage to 
get at my hunting-knife? it is in the case which the 
landlord put under the seat". 

"All right," said Carl, who having secured the 
weapons, now sat, his teeth clenched, his eyes straining 
forward in the direction from which the cries seemed to come* 
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''There they are,** he exclaimed at last, ''right a-head. 
Heaven! there is a sleigh and two women in it; the 
horses are on the ground, and there is a battle going on 
between a wolf and a large hoimd." 

The bright light of the moon revealed the scene 
distinctly to the eyes of the two young men. Eric forced 
his now frantic horses alongside the sleigh which Carl 
had described. Standing upright in this was a young 
girl, clasping in her arms another, who appeared to have 
fainted. Her hood and cloak had fallen off, and her 
golden curls streamed in the winds from under a light 
blue Polish cap, bordered with ermine; her large blue 
eyes were raised to Heaven as if seeking from thence 
that help which her wild cries had vainly implored from 
Earth. 

Eric stood for an instant transfixed in amazement^ 
but it was' only for an instant, the next moment both he 
and Carl had sprung to the ground. 

"Lay hold of the horses* heads, Carl! Don't let them 
go, for God's sake! Whe shall need their best speed 
soon." 

Seizing his pistols and the hunting-knife, Eric ran 
round to the side where the. battle was going on between 
a large wolf and a magnificent wolf-hound. This latter 
had seized his antagonist by the throat with a gripe the 
wolf tried in vain to escape from. They now rolled over 
and over on the snow together; fierce snorts coming from 
the hound, and faint stifled cries from the wolf. As 
Eric approached the scene of the fray, two wolves who 
had been gorging themselves on a prostrate horse lying 
behind the ladies' sleigh, sprang fiercely upon him. 
These, however, he soon dispatched, after some little 
^fficulty;^one he shot through the brain, so close to his 
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- own face, that the flash of the pistol scorched his eyes; 
the other received a thrust from his hunting-knife, which 
penetrated his lungs, and he fell heside his companion 
suffocated in his own hlood. Eric once more firee, ap- 
proached to the help of the noble hound. It was well 
nigh time; The wolf had extricated his throat from his 
teeth; and was now making strenuous efforts to free 
himseK from the gripe which the desperate hound still 
fefltened on him. It was some time before Eric could 
give him any help, so closely were the 'two antagonists 
locked together. At last, watching his opportunity, he 
was able by a well-directed blow to plunge his knife 
into him. The wolf rolled over and over, dyeing the 
trampled snow with the life-blood streaming from his 
wound. The hound rose slowly, shook himself weU, and 
then rushed to the sleigh and leapt fawning upon his 
young mistress. 

Meanwhile, Carl stru^led manfully with the plung- 
ing horses. It required the friU strei^h of his nervous 
arm to keep them from galloping off wildly to the forest. 
But when the scuffle with the wolves was over, and 
Eric came round covered with blood and snow, he patted 
them, and the sound of his voice quieted them. 

Eric then flew to the side of the ladies' sleigh. The 
wolf-hound stood with his paws on his mistress's knees, 
vainly trying to induce her to look up. She had sunk 
back on her seat. Her face was concealed in her hands, 
and she wept aloud. Her companion, still insensible, 
lay beside her, totally unconscious of the deliverance 
which had been wrought for them. 

"Gracious lady," said Eric, in his gentlest tones, 
"you are safe now. Will you not look up and tell me 
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whether liiere are any more of your party in need of 
our assistance?*' 

The young girl looked up, and said through her 
tears, that there were two men servants with them; that 
one of them, who had been driving, had been thrown 
out of the sleigh when the wolves first attacked them, 
and another on horseback, after trying in vain to stop 
the horses who had galloped off in affright, had disap- 
peared all at once, and she did not know what had 
become of him. 

"Here he is!" said Carl, who having contrived to 
fasten Eric's horses, so that they should not escape, was 
searching in the wrecks around them. "Here is a poor 
fellow half smothered under his horse. I think the 
horse is dead. Yes; his throat is cut — no doubt, by 
the wolves' teeth." 

"That is what those brutes were about when they 
jumped upon me, as I came round," said Eric, stooping 
to help Carl to remove the dead horse from the top of 
his rider, in which operation they were assisted by the 
wolf-hound, who alternately scratched in the snow and 
fawned upon Eric. When they had succeeded in getting 
the man disinterred fix)m the mass which half suffocated 
him, they found he was quite whole as far as bones 
were concerned; but so bruised he could hardly stand. 
Whilst they were busy with him, another man ran up 
from the direction of the forest, 

"God be thanked!" he said, "are the young ladies 
safe? Noble gentlemen, you have saved us all from 
death. I was thrown out of the sleigh a quarter oi a 
mile away — when the horses first bolted. Heaven be 
praised for your arrival. I expected to find my dear 
young mistress dead." 
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All tiiis had taken some time. The wind now blew 
in strong gusts, and the clouds were coming up iagt 
before it. 

"We must decide what had better be done next, 
Carl," said Eric; "we have no time to lose, the storm 
will be upon us soon. I think the ladies had better go 
back to Stettin in our sleigh, it is the nearest shelter. 
K you will drive them I will get these fallen horses up, 
and wiU foljlow you with the man who is hurt, as soon 
as I can. 

But Carl insisted on staying behind. Eric pleaded 
the coming storm. 

"You do not know, my Carl, what a snow-storm is; 
I do. Let me remain to get the horses up and bring 
the sleigh back, while you make the best of your way 
to Stettin with the ladies; and send more assistance to 
us; but if we make haate, we shall be in Stettin now, 
before it comes.'* 

It was of no use. Carl was inexorable as fate, he 



"You had better lose no more time, Eric; but take 
tiie ladies as fast as you can." 

He helped Eric to put them in the sleigh. The lady 
who had fainted, had now partly recovered and sat close 
nestled beside her sister. There was scarcely room for 
three; they were obliged to sit close. .They were now 
ready for a start, and Eric, pressing Carl's hand, said: 

"I shall be back in less than an hour. Make haste, 
dear Carl, and whatever you i do, keep moving. I know 
you do not want for energy and a strong wiU, Have 
you your cigar-case? Is it well furnished?" 

"Yes, here it is, and plenty of cigars; and here is 
the brandy-flask. I shall do weU enough, don't fear." 
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Eric turned the horses' heads in the direction of 
Stettin. He had no need to touch their flanks now with 
the lash. They flew back along the road they had so 
lately come, winged with the double terror of wolves 
and the coming storm. The sleigh glanced over the 
ground like lightning. The wind now raged in furious 
squalls, tore off the icy branches of the trees and 
showered them on the heads of the fugitives. 

"We shall have a frightful storm, I am nfraid," said 
his golden-haired companion, who now sat next to him, 
muffled up in her cloak and hood. "0, why have you 
left your friend to save us: your friend whom you seem 
to love so dearly. Do, do, let us go back; it is not too 
late; we will wait till he is ready to come with us." 

At this moment, the moon broke through the thick 
mass of clouds driving- before her, and fell full upon the 
upturned face of the beautiful speaker. Eric gazed down 
upon her in mute rapture; but, for only answer to her 
entreaties to go back to wait for Carl, he shook the 
reins, as he raised his head from that silent gaze. On 
they flew, and the ringing of the silver bells, sounded 
faintly through the increasing din of the coming storm. 
On they flew, and alongside the sleigh the noble wolf- 
hound galloped in company.. 

Eric's head seemed to whirl, he thought he must be 
dreaming. She, she sat behind him, she who had been 
his thoughts for months, by day, by night; she, his pure 
vision; he had rescued her from a frightfril death; he 
was carrying her away from the dreadful storm; and, 
now, there she sat, and whenever he turned to look at 
her, her blue eyes swimming in tears, sank before his 
ardent gaze. His heart beat fast, his eyes flashed with 
an emotion which seemed too great for words. He sat 
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silent till the light of Stettin gleamed through the 
darkness hefore them; and now they stood hefore the 
door of the Geldemstem. 

In a moment, all its inhabitants were astir. Every 
one poured out to inquire why the beautiftd grey horses 
were returned. Every one questioned, every one answered. 
The wolf-hound jumped up, and fawned upon Eric, as 
he handed the ladies out of the sleigh; and amidst the 
confused words of "the wolves — the gracious ladies — 
the noble hound — the storm — the broken sleigh — 
the snow wreaths;" the panting horses were led back to 
the stable, and ihe rescued ladies and the well -patted 
hound, to a room blazing with light, and the genial 
warmth of a comfortable fire. 

Eric did not follow them, but as soon as he had con- 
signed them to the care of the landlady, he called the 
landlord, who, after listening to him with respect, said, 
"Yes, your excellency," and vanished. In a few minutes, 
a saddle-horse was led to the door, and the landlord, 
after placing some pistols in the holsters, looked to the 
girths himself, and held the stirrup whilst Eric mounted, 
and watched him along until he had vanished dow:n the 
street. 

CHAPTER II. 

When the rescued ladies, who were evidently sisters, 
were left alone in the room to which they had been 
conducted, they threw themselves into each other's arms, 
and kissed each other with an affection heightened by 
the joy of their miraculous escape. She who had fainted 
in the sleigh, seemed a year or two older than the sister 
who had supported her in her arms. She had hair rather 
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darker than that of her sister, but there was a great 
likeness between them; and, except that she was a little 
taller, a stranger would have been puzzled for a time 
to distingnifih between them. On closer observation, 
however, he would, have found that they were diJQferent^ 
especially in their eyes — those of the tallest being of 
a deep brown, whilst those of her younger sister were 
of that beautiful deep blue, which had so fascinated 
Eric's gaze. 

"0, Marie, Marie!" said the eldest to her golden- 
haired sister, "you must have thought it so cowardly in 
me to faint." * 

"No, dear Katrine! I never thought it cowardly. 
The sight was Mghtfiil enough. I certainly did feel 
when you had fainted, as if you were dead, and I were 
left alone in the world; left to the mercy of the horrilde 
wolves. And, yet, not' alone, either; did I foi^t you, 
dear old Schweurt^?" and the beautiful girl, kneeling 
down, flung her arms round the neck of the wolf-hound, 
who had been thrusting his black nose into her small 
white hand. 

"Ah, noble Schwartz! ah, dear Schwartz! brave 
hound," said Katrine, kneeling in her turn to pat and 
kiss the delighted animal, whose huge feathery tail swept 
backwards and forwards on the ground. 

"Katrine, do you know," said Marie, rising from 
beside the dog, "who it was that came to our rescue?" 

"No," said her sister. "I did not see him at first, 
when the moon shone so brightly, and afterwards as we 
were in the sleigh with him it was so dark." 

"But I saw him well, there was no mistaking him; 
it was no less a person than our Roman artist; do you 
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remember? He who followed us out of the Sistme 
chapel?'' 

"O, yes!** answered Katrine, "he I called your 
inamorato; the one we saw afterwards in the gallery, 
eopying that beautiful statue of Canova.*' 

"Well, well, you need not laugh at me, Katrine; you 
were quite as much struck with him as I was. I am 
not surprised at it now. Do you not see the like- 
ness?" 

"Likeness! to whom, dear Marie?** 

"Why, to Ernst — Ernst Walderthom. I knew 
there was something more than usual which attracted 
me to him. Depend upon it, he is Eric Walderthom, 
the brother whom Ernst is expecting so anxiously from 
Eome. And he was driving Ernst's greys, Oscar and 
Harold." 

"Do you think he knew us?" 

"That was not possible, Katrine dear. It must be 
years since he saw us, and I sat a child of six years old 
on his knee, and he was a boy of fourteen. How many 
years ago is that, ten or twelve?" 

"Twelve, it must be; of course that makes a wonder- 
ful difference between a little girl of six and a woman 
of eighteen." 

"It must be Eric. We will ask the landlady when 
she comes in again, if she knows him. How surprised 
he will be when he finds out who we are, and that it is 
his brother's bride whom he has rescued firom such a 
fearful death." 

"We must not let him know who we are, Marie," 
said Katrine. "Only fancy what his surprise will be 
when Ernst presents him to us." 
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"But how can we keep our name ttom him? He 
must know it abeady." 

"No, I do not think he does; the people here do not 
know us. We will give him our mother's name." 

"But Fritz and Wilhelm, Katrine?" pleaded Marie. 

"0, I will give them their lesson. I must go and 
see poor Fritz when he comes 'in; I am afraid he is badly- 
hurt. 0, here comes Madame Wirkmann; let us ask her 
about Eric." 

The landlady came in preceding the servants, bringing 
in the equipage for tea and coffee, and fresh wood and 
coals for the fire. 

"It was a wonderful escape, gracious ladies," said 
the smiling landlady, in answer to a remark of Katrine's, 
"and he is a noble gentleman who came to your rescue. 
But it was just what one would have expected of a 
Walderthom. They are all brave; all strong; all hand- 
some. God bless him and his brother, the young Baron 
of Kronenthal." 

"So, this is young Eric Walderthom?" said Katrine. 
"We had our suspicions it was he; it was so very likely 
to be him." 

"He is very like the young baron, saving your pre- 
sence, gracious lady; only he is taller." 

"Will you tell him that when he is at leisure, Katrine 
and Marie von Mellenthin would like to see him, to ex- 
press their gratitude to him for the great service he has 
rendered them to-night?" 

"Ah, that I will, noble lady — ah, that I will. 
Beautiful ladies' thanks are due to handsome, noble 
gentlemen, who risk their lives for them. As soon as he 
returns, I will let him know your wishes." 

"Eetum!" said Marie. "Is he gone?" 
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"He is gone to look after his Mend, who remained 
behind to conduct your Grace's sleigh and your wounded 
servant. He was uneasy about him because of the storm. 
Ah, how it rages!" 

It was true. The storm was raging fearfully. The 
wind swept up the streets, and howled and raved round 
the houses. Marie from the window, saw nothing be- 
fore her but thick darkness, through which the lamps in 
the streets of Stettin gHmmered faintly and flickered to- 
and-fro in the strong blast; as she atood there, vainly 
jstriving to pierce the darkness with her eyes, the haU 
rattled against the window, the fierce sleet cut the glass, 
the wind raged, the thunder rolled. 

Meanwhile Eric rode for life, for death. His heart 
sank within him when he thought of Carl, exposed to 
the whole fury of the storm! How it raged in his face! 
'The fierce wind blew into it that fine, sharp-cutting, 
pointed snow, so well knovm to those who have been out 
in like storms; and hurled at his head frozen branches, 
which it had snapped off in its fury as it swept past him 
howling madly. On, on he rode, hi^ gallant horse an- 
swering the spur with fresh bounds, though it was with 
great difficulty he could keep his feet; and once, when a 
gust of wind came up fiercer than ever, the poor crea- 
ture turned completely round; he could not face it. It 
was well for both horse and rider that their road lay 
alongside the forest; the-tall black skeletons served as a 
landmark for them in the wild dreary waste of snow be- 
fore them, though it was no shelter to them, as the 
storm swept over the wide plain which lay to their left. 
"Carl! Carl!** shouted Eric; "He never can weather 
such a storm," he thought; "he has never seen anything 
like it! Why did I leave him!" 

10* 
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At length he thought he saw something black moving 
slowly towards him. To his infinite joy and relief, he 
discovered it to be the sleigh he had come in search of. 
"Steady there, steady!" he heard, in the native lan- 
guage and deep tones of his Mend's voice; "Woho, my 
brave lads!" as his horses shied at the approach <^ 
Eric; and then there was a shout of recognition. 

"I knew," said Eric, "you would clear the sleigh, 
and bring your company along safe; but I feared you 
might lose your way and perish, this wild night." 

"Don't say another word," said Carl. "You had 
better come into the sleigh and drive; you know the 
road better than I do, and I want to enjoy my cigar after 
all my fatigue. These horses are not so fresh as yours 
were, Eric. I suppose terror, poor brutes, has taken it 
out of them." 

So Eric got into the sleigh, and the man-servant who 
had been thrown out in the first encounter with the 
wolves, rode his horse back. Carl reclined lazily, and 
smoked a cigar, in spite of the snow and the raging 
wind; though it was not quite so bad when their backs 
were turned to it. Eric, with a heart bounding with joy, 
and every nerve tingling with emotion, leant towards the 
horses, and urged them on with voice and hand. They 
sprang forward as if imbued with his own energy. At 
the entrance of Stettin they met a party despatched to 
their help. Bight glad were they to return, for it was 
almost impossible for men on foot to advance against 
such a storm. 
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CHAPTEE nL 



Arrived at the hotel, the bruised servant was led up- 
stairs, and got into bed. Carl and Eric, ushered by the 
landlord, found themselves in a room prepared for them, 
and with cigars and spirits on the table, and slippers by 
the fire, sat down to enjoy the repose they had well 
earned. 

"Carl," said Eric, between the whiffs of the meer- 
schaum he was smoking, "do you know who the ladies 
are whom we rescued to-night?" 

"No," said Carl, knocking the ashes off his cigar 
with his finger. "I was just going to ask you." And 
he leant back in the deep arm chair, and sketched his 
feet out before the fire. 

"I don't suppose you will ever guess* It is she!" 

"Who?" 

"The lady of the Si^tine Chapel!" answered Eric; 
"my dream — my vision! I knew her at once as she 
stood there, her golden curls streaming in the wind, and 
her beautiful blue eyes raised to Heaven. As we came 
along, I think she recognised me." 

"And what is her name?" 

"I did not ask her. I must find out to-night." 

"Not ask her her name," said Carl, raising his eyea 
in astonishment. "What were you talking about so 
earnestly, that you forgot to ask her name?" 

"Nothing," said Eric. "She said a great deal to me 
about taking her back, so that I might help you, and 
wait tin you were ready to come back with us." 

"Much obliged to her, I am sure^ foq; taking so muob 
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interest in me. And what did you say in answer to her 
proposal?" 

"Nothing," said Erio. 

"Nothing, Eric — nothing? What were you 
thinking about so intently, that you could not answer 
her?" ' 

"I am not sure," said he, looking puzzled. 

"Well, this must end in love, I should think, if it 
is not already begun," said Carl. "She must, out of pure 
gratitude, love the handsome knight who so gallantly 
came to her rescue, and is yet so daunted by her eyes 
that he cannot speak to her." 

"I suppose it is fate," said Eric. 

"And a very pleasant fate, my dear fellow, to fall in 
love with a beautiful girl, with the not improbable hope 
that she may return your affection. But I should like 
to know the name of your beautiful lady with the golden 
locks; let us ask the landlord." 

"I never thought of that," said Eric. 

"Of course not," returned Carl, laughing. "Who 
ever heard of a lover doing anything half so matter-of- 
&ct!" 

The landlord now came in, followed by a waiter 
bearing a savoury supper. It seemed as if worthy Herr 
Wirkmann could not do honour enough to the young 
man who first rescued the ladies, and then braved the 
storm to go to the assistance of- his friend. 

"You seem to know the ladies we were so fortunate 
as to save from the wolves, host? Can you tell us who 
they are, and what are their names; and do they live 
in this neighbourhood?" asked Eric, of the hospitable 
landlord, now busy superintending the placing of the 
supper on the table. 
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"Yes, noble sir/' answered the host. "I believe they 
live at Strahlen; they are two sisters, the ladies Marie 
and Katrine von Mellenthin — at least, so my wife told 
me, for we had not seen them before to night — and 
they told my wife their name waa Mellenthin, and there 
are no Mellenthins live nearer than Strahlen, and that is 
a good twenty leagues off." 

"Which is Marie?" asked Carl — "the lady with 
the golden curls?" 

"Yes, noble sir; the lady Katrine has darker hair, 
and darker eyes than her sister. It was she who fainted." 

"Marie is a beautiful name, and suits her well" said 
Carl. 

"I believe the ladies would Hke to see you to-night, 
noble gentlemen," said the landlord. "They were very 
anxious when they heard your excellency had gone back 
into the storm. The beautiful lady Marie was speechless 
with terror, and was only pacified when she heard you 
were returned." 

Eric's countenance flushed with strong emotion. Joy 
beamed from his dark eyes. Carl looked at him, and 
smiled ^mischievously. 

"I suppose I am not to go?" said Carl. "I dare say 
the ladies never saw me," he continued, with an air of 
mock despondency. 

"O yes, noble sir, but they did! Mademoiselle Marie 
saw you hold the plungiug horses at the risk of your 
life, and she wants particularly to see the Mend for 
whom the noble Eric Walderthom risked his life in the 
storm. She told my wife that she thought he must love 
and value you like a brother." 

Eric and Carl looked at each other and snuled, while 
their hands met in a Mendly grip. 
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''We have seen some danger and some trouble 
together, worthy Herr Wirkmann/' said Carl, "and that 
always makes men Mends." 

"Noble sirs," observed the landlord, "the gracious 
ladies bade me say they would be glad to see you after 
your supper; there will be coffee in their apartment if 
you will do them the honour to partake of it." 

Carl and Eric despatched their suppers in all haste, 
and then following a waiter whom they had summoned, 
they found themselves in the room where the two ladies 
were expecting them. 

Katrine was kneeling down bathing Schwartz's ear, 
which had been torn in the affray with the wolf; Marie, 
kneeling beside her, held him round the neck; their 
servant, Wilhelm — the man who had been thrown out 
of the sleigh — stood beside them, holding a bowl 
contairung warm water. 

The sisters rose on the entrance of the two young 
men, and Marie blushing, and looking more lovely than 
ever with joy beaming in her face, came forward hastily 
towards Eric, holding out both her hands. Eric took 
them, and pressed them in his own with a fervour par- 
taking of the twofold nature of his feelings for her, — 
the spiritual devotion he had borne towards her so long, 
and the more human passion struggling for mastery in 
his breast, now when he found his cherished dream a 
reality. He pressed the offered hand of Katrine, receiving 
their grateful thanks with a manly embarrassment, pre* 
senting at the same time his friend, CarL 

"His name is not Carl, exactly," said Eric; "but as 
he always laughs at me whenever I attempt to pronounce 
his English name, I have always eaJled him CarL" 
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"And wli,at is your unpronomiceable name?" asked 
Marie, smiling. 

"Charles Tomestone," answered Carl, laughing; "Eric 
cannot say anything but *Sharles,' so we have made an 
arrangement that I am to be Carl for him, and he ha& 
farther germanised my name, and calls me Carl Tohanson." 

"So you are German, after all, you see," said Katrine, 
"and now that you have killed some wolves and been 
out in a snow-storm, you are quite naturalised." 

"I am so glad you are a German," said Marie; "I 
like my friends to be German; here is a third who fought 
in our defence; Schwartz, dear Schwartz!" and she patted 
the head of the handsome wolf-hound, who, on Eric's 
entrance, had jumped up to greet him. "See!" she 
continued, to Eric, "he recognises you who killed his 
antagonist." 

Eric stooped to pat Schwartz's head, and in so doing 
touched Marie's hand by accident. Their eyes met, Eric's 
heart throbbed violently, and when, at Katrine's invita- 
tion, he sat down and took the coffee presented to him, 
his hand shook so much that, had it not been for Carl, 
he would have dropped the cup on the ground. 

"You know we are old acquaintances," said Katrine, 
laughing, to Eric. "Do you not remember three ladies 
in the Sistine Chappl, last spring?" 

"I recognised you the moment I saw your sister. 
And my fiiend Carl, he was with me that morning. But 
there was another lady with you." 

"That was our aunt," said Marie. "It was returning 
from her house to-n%ht that we were beset by the wolves, 
when you came so opportunely to our help." 

"No wonder that we remarked your countenance in 
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the Sistine Chapel/* said Katrine, "You are so like your 
brother, the Baron Ernst." 

"Do you know Ernst?" asked Eric, quickly. 

The sisters looked at each other and smiled. "Oh, 
yes; a little." 

The two friends sat talking with the sisters till late. 
They found so many things to talk of; and Schwartz sat 
before Eric, looking up into his face, switching his great 
tail on the floor, as if he knew. him. 

When Carl and Eric met at breakfast the next morn- 
ing the snow still fell fast. All travelling was out of 
the question; there was nothing for it but to wait pa- 
tiently till it cleared up. Even then Eric acknowledged 
that it would be a day or two before the snow would be 
fit for travelling. Fortunately, Carl had materials for 
painting with him, so Eric sat down and employed him- 
self in making a sketch of the scene with the wolves, of 
the night before. Carl came and looked over bis 
shoulder. 

"That is it," he said; "but don't you think, Eric, it 
would be as well to ask Mademoiselle Marie to sit for 
her portrait? It would make the thing more complete. It 
really is perfect. It is the scene itself. And the dark 
group of the hounds and the wolf! I think, though, 
Schwartz would not be quite satisfied with his portrait 
if he saw it. Let us ask his black seigneurie to favour 
us with a sitting." 

When the sisters heard what Eric was about, they 
asked to be allowed to see the picture, and Eric was 
obliged to finish it in their room, where Schwartz, very 
gravely, sat for his portrait Carl made a small model 
of him for Katrine, who received it with a well-pleased 
smile. 
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"I will make one life-size for you, when I return to 
Borne;" he said, "I feel in a very industrious mood. I 
will have him stru^ling with the wolf.^* 

It was not to be supposed that Eric saw so much of 
Marie with impunity. Whenever their eyes met, a strange 
spasm passed through his breast, and he could not even 
speak to her without embarrassment. On the afternoon 
of the second day, the snow had quite ceased, and the 
strong easterly wind which still remained promised to 
harden the snow, so as to make it fit to tpead in a few 
hours. The blacksmith had repaired the sleigh of the 
two sisters; he had been hard at work in the inn-yard 
for an hour, and Eric had been sketching him for Marie. 
It was fixed that they should leave Stettin the next 
morning. Katrine was gone to see if Fritz was well 
enough to accompany them, and had left Marie in their 
room reading. A knock was heard at the door, and Marie 
said, "Come in." 

The door opened and Eric appeared. When he saw 
Marie alone in the room, he stood there irresolute; not 
knowing whether to advance or retreat. ' As Marie raised 
her eyes from her book he came forward. "I — I forgot 
, my pencil," he said, "and .we are packing up the drawing- 
materials.'' 

"Is this it?" said Marie, rising and coming forward 
with it in her hands. "I found it on the table." 

Eric did not look at the pencil;, he looked at the 
hand, and from the hand he looked at the face. She 
held out the pencil, and he took, not the pencil only, 
but the hand with it. She did not withdraw it; he felt 
it tremble in his. In another moment his arm was 
round her w^, and his lips were pressed to her fore- 
head. 
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"We shall meet sooner tlian you expect," said 
Katrine, gaily, in answer to Carl, who asked them, if 
they were going .all the way to Sirahlen that day, when 
ke and Eric escorted the sisters to their slei^ next 
morning. Marie was silent; but, when Eric tucked the 
warm furs round her, the smile she gave him, said some- 
thing for all that. 

CHAPTER' ly. 

Ebnst Waldeethokn walked to and fro in the with- 
drawing-room of Ejonenthal. His face was anxious, 
though he strove to smile and words of hope were on 
his lips, which, to judge from his unequal steps and 
restless eyes, seemed far from his heart. 

"You may depend on it, dear mother, that Erie 
never left Stettin that stormy night. Every one must 
have seen the storm coming up all the evening. You 
may rest assured he slept safely under the bosptable 
roof of the Geldemstem.'' 

"Heaven grant it may be as you say, my son,'* 
answered the lady to whom his words were addressed. 

The lady of Kronenthal, as she was always called, 
had not long passed the prime . of life. She was about 
forty-five, and bore her years well, though the traces of 
deep sorrow were to be seen on her stiU handsome 
countenance. The likeness between her and her children 
was very remarkable, and there could be no doubt as to 
whence !&ic derived his broad forehead and deep intel- 
lectual eye. She was taU and rather slight; and, as she 
rose from her chair and, approaching her eldest son, 
stood beside him putting her hand upon Im arm and 
looking into his face, he almost started back from hei^ 
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and from his own thoughts , — the face was so like 
Eric's. 

"Mother! I will have a horse saddled and ride oyer 
to Stettin. There is plenty of time before dark.** 

But before this intention could be executed, sleigh 
bells were heard in the court below; and Ernst, running 
down, was seized in the hall by Eric. Warm greetings 
passed between the brothers: all the warmer for the 
suspense Ernst had been enduring. 

Eric presented Carl, who was heartily welcomed, and 
the three proceeded upstairs to the mother — overpowered 
with the joy of hearing her son's voice — who stood 
trembling at the door. Eric bounded forward and em- 
bracing her, carried her to the sofa, covering her face 
and hands with kisses. 

"Mother, dear mother, I hope you have not been 
yery anxious about me. The storm detained us; we slept 
at Stettin that night, and had to wait there till the road 
was passable." 

But the mother did not so soon recover from the sus- 
pense she had been enduring for the last two days; and 
now the reaction was so great that she fairly gave way. 
and burst into tears, as Eric knelt before her. So he 
looked at Carl, and they said nothing about the wolves 
and the snow-storm. 

"Mother," said Eric, "I have brought you something 
from Eome, which I know wiU please you. It is to be 
hung in your oratory. It will come with the rest of my 
tilings in the baggage-sleigh this evening. And see, 
Ernst,** he continued, "what I have brought fOT you, or 
rather for your bride.*' 

"How beautifal!" said Ernst, as he opened a case, 
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whicli his brother put into his hands, and on exquisite 
set of antique cameos met his eyes.' . 

"I hope your bride will like them,** he said, "and I 
hope she will approye of her new brother a little; though, 
I suppose, she likes you so much that she will have no 
liking to bestow on me." 

"Oh, yes, a sister's love, dear Eric; we never had a 
sister. Some day you will give me one, as I give you 
one, now." 

Eric reddened, and said, "Perhaps." 

"There could not have been a nobler pair of brothers," 
thought Carl, as sitting beside the lady of KronenthaJ, 
he watched them as they walked arm-in-arm, and up and 
down the room. There was a great likeness between the 
two. Eric was a little taller, though both were tall and 
well made. There was the same frank bearing, the same 
noble cast of countenance; but there was a look of fire 
at times in Eric's eyes, which the calm grey eyes of 
Ernst did not possess. There was in both the same con- 
fiding, loving repose on each other's faith. The love 
that Eric bore his brother, amounted almost to devotion; 
aud that of Ernst for him was that of one who had 
protected, and humoured, and petted him from his in- 
fancy. 

Left without a father when they were yet infants, 
the three boys soon knew what the cares and sorrows of 
the world meant. Their right to their inheritance was 
contested for years, and more than once the mother had 
been obliged to fly by night to carry her children to a 
place of safety, and often had she known what it was 
even to waut bread and a place of refuge. During all 
these trials — which came to a close when Ernst was 
twelve and Eric ten — the care of the elder brother for 
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the younger was something beautiM to witness; and 
after they were restored to their estate in peace and 
safety, his care and solicitude for him seemed to increase. 
It was Ernst who had taught him all the athletic exer- 
cises in which he was so well skilled; Ernst who had 
carried him home half-dead through a snow-storm; Ernst 
who had killed the woK whose teeth were at his throat; 
and, when the indescribable longing had seized him to 
be an artist — to see Eome — it was Ernst's entreaties 
which had obtained the mother's reluctant consent to his 
departure. It was not surprising, that he loved Ernst 
with all the strength of his impassioned soul; that to 
him all his thoughts turned in success, in despair; that 
to him he poured out his heart in long letters — all his 
yearnings, his hopes, his fears; that to Ernst were sent 
the first successful creations of his pencil, of his chisel; 
and that at Emsfs summons be should have left his be- 
loved studio, his unfinished picture, and journeyed to 
the north, to be present at the crowning of his brother's 
happiness, which he knew would have been incomplete 
without him. 

This Carl knew partly. Eric from time to time had 
told him enough of his past life to make him understand 
the bond which bound the brothers together, and made 
their afiection so beautiful to him. It was as much to 
see this Ernst, of whom Eric spoke so constantly, that 
Carl had consented to go with him to Kronenthal, as the 
desire to hunt wolves, to skate, or enjoy the other amuse- 
ments of a Pomeranian winter. 

"When shall I see your bride?" said Eric. "And 
you will not teU me her name?" 

"No," replied Ernst, "I want to surprise you. She 
is an old feiend of yours." 
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"Who can she be?" said Eric. 

"You will see to-night," replied Ernst. "We are 
going to Eabenstein to spend a few days. She will be 
there. You must drive our mother, Eric; and your 
English friend and I will take the other sleigh. 

While Carl was in his room preparing for this "visit, 
Eric came in to him. 

"Carl, don't say anything about the wolves or the 
snow-storm to Ernst as you go to Eabenstein; it will 
make him uneasy, and my mother will be sure to find it 
out if it is spoken of. I would not have her know ii 
just now for a great deal; her nerves are still trembling." 
After a pause, he continued, "I must ask Ernst if he 
knows the Mellenthins. I can't remember the name." 

"She is a beautiful creature," said Carl, as he con- 
tinued his occupation of culling the contents of a large 
portmanteau and transferring them to a smaller one. 

"Carl, Carl, she is mine. I have won her!" said 
Eric. "At least, I know she loves me. Eor the rest I 
do not foresee any difficulty. My mother and Ernst are 
so universally beloved and respected in the neighbour- 
hood, that I do. not think I shall ask her parents for her 
in vain." 

"I wish you joy, dear, Eric," said Carl, warmly press- 
ing his hand. "You will find that there is a great dif- 
ference between pure love and the devouring fire of 
passion." 

"It was the last I feared," said Eric. "I know too 
weU what I suffered all last summer — what it cost me 
of my life and power as an artist, and how much time 
I lost in fruitless longings. But it is a quiet joy which 
fills my heart since I became certain that Marie loves 
me. I shall teU Ernst all about it when we return fix)m 
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Rabenstein. Carl, were you going to Rabenstein, when 
I met you at Stettin? 

"Yes," I was going to see Franz Yon "WedeL He 
lives there, does he not?" 

"lives there!" said Eric; "yes, and is a great friend 
of ours. It is he whom we are goii^ to visit. Raben- 
stein castle belongs to his father. It is close to the town. 
You must take care of your heart, Carl; Franz has some 
very beautifdl sisters, I hear. I knew them when they 
were little girls, and I was a boy of fourteen. I hear 
tiiey have grown to be perfect beauties. When I was 
here two winters ago, they were in Paris with ttieir aunt; 
so I did not see them.'' 

On their arrival at Rabenstein, the travellers were 
shown into the rooms prepared for them. Carl had one 
allotted to him close to those of the two brothers; and 
Eric had been gossipping with him, and had not quite 
finished his toilet, when Ernst came into his room. His 
face was radiant with some great joy. He stretched out 
his hand to his brother Eric, and took hold of his, which 
he pressed warmly. 

"How well you look, Eric, this evening!" he said. 
"You are as handsome as a young bridegroom going to 
see his betrothed. Or shall we make this your beirothal 
night? There are such beautiful young ladies down-stairs, 
you must choose one. But come; I want to present you 
to my bride; she is all impatience to see you." 

As the three young men descended the wide staircase 
of the old castle, and just as they had reached the last 
step, Ernst said to his brother, "Eric, why did you not 
tell me all about your adventure with the wolves the 
other night, and your ride in the snow-storm?" 

Eric started. He looked at his brother. 
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"Who told you? Did Carl?" 

"Not I/' said Carl. 

" Ernst 1 how came you to know anything about it?** 

"Come and see who told me" said Ernst, smiling, and 
he laid his hand on the door. 

Eric's heart beat quickly, his eyes became dizzy. 
Who told Ernst about the wolves? His bride? How came 
she to know? Who told her? Had Marie? Did she know 
Marie? Was Marie there? No; she was at Strahlen, thirty 
leagues off. Then he remembered her* sister's parting 
words, "You will see us sooner than you expect'' A 
light flashed through his mind. It was she — his 
brother^s bride — whom he had rescued from death! She 
was on her way to Rabenstein when he had met her. 
She, Marie, whom he loved with all the strength of his 
soul! He looked around; he would have fled. Quick as 
lightning this truth must have flashed through his mind; 
for, almost before Ernst had done speaking, the door was 
opened, and there, in a brilliantly-lighted room, stood 
his mother; and, beside her, robed in pure white, the 
golden curls falling round her beautiful face, stood Maiie. 
Marie, his Boman dream. Marie, his beloved. Marie, 
his brother's bride! 

There were other persons in the room. He saw only 
her. Mechanically, as in a dream, he followed his 
brother; as in a dream, he heard the voices of those 
arouftd him; a confused whirring filled his ears. He saw 
Marie advance towards him, again holding out both her 
hands, smiling with an angelic smile. He looked at her. 
All present saw his face was of a deadly pallor; then a 
wild, imearthly gleam shot from his eyes. He advanced 
to meet Marie as she approached; then turned and fled. 

All stood amazed. In the first constemation none 
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thought of following him; and when Ernst and Carl did 
so, it was too late. He was nowhere to be found. He 
was gone; fled out into the night. 

Soon the woods round Eabenstein rang with the 
voices of men and hoimds. "Eric! Eric!" was heard on 
every side in the voices of his friend and brother. Ernst 
and Carl sought everywhere; and Schwartz boimded into 
the woods, baying loudly. "Heaven be praised!" said 
Ernst; "he is on his track.** But hour after hour passed, 
and neither Schwartz nor Eric re-appeared. 

"Can I have a sleigh?" asked Carl. "I will go to 
Stettin. I think he will go there." 

"I will go with you," said Ernst 

"I think it will be better that you should stay here 
and direct the search, both here and at Kronenthal," 
answered Carl. "We had better divide our exertions. 
Depend upon me for leaving, on my part, nothing un- 
done. I will write to you from Stettin, and tell you 
where I go next, if my researches there are unsuccessful; 
and you can write to me there, and let me know whether 
you find any traces of him.** 

So Carl arrived at Stettin, and went to the Geldem- 
stem', which he had only left a few hours before. 

CHAPTER Y. 

Ebic had rushed from the room into the haU; caught 
up his cloak and cap, which still lay there, opened the 
outer door, and fled — fled out into the brilliant night; 
fled over the hard frozen snow; fled, whither he knew 
not. One idea, one thought, scorched his brain, lent 
wings to his feet. Ernst's bride! — his brother*s bride! 
At first he could think of nothing else. Then the re- 
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membrance of the two dajB passed at Stettin came back 
in a flood to his memory. Looks, tones, words, seared 
him as with a hot iron. Yes, his brother^s bride; he 
loved her, loved her to madness. He felt — now when 
he knew she was lost to him for ever — the full force 
of the burning passion with which he loved her. Why 
should his brother stand between him and Marie? Had 
he rescued her from deatii? Had he borne her through 
the storm? And Marie herself. "Why had she deceived 
him: why had she given him a false name? And when 
he had spoken of Ernst, why had she not told him all? 
Even the ring of betrothal, he had never seen; had she 
even laid that aside to deceive him? If she, had but 
told him all, when she found out who he was, he would 
have conquered his feelings whilst they were yet unde- 
veloped; ^t any rate, they would not have reached their 
present height; and, had he found that he could not 
contemplate his brother^s union with her with composure, 
at least he would have returned to Rome — could have 
made some excuse. But now everyone had been a wit- 
ness to his madness, and his crime was known to all. 
On he fled! Day broke, and night came, and day broke 
again, and still he fled — onward, onward. 

At last, exhausted nature could bear no more; and 
one day he awoke, weak and trembling, like a child, 
and found himself in a small but poorly-furnished room 
— the best bed-room of the small inn of a little town, 
scarcely better than a village. He was told that he had 
been picked up on the road, apparently dead, and had 
been brought in. He had been there ten days; he had 
been delirious, and had had frightful dreams. He tried 
to rise up in the bed on which he lay; but he fell back 
on the pUlow. Recollection returned to him. "Was it a 
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contixiuation of the horrid nightmare of his delirium, or 
was it a reality? The whole truth soon re-entered his 
mind; but he no longer raved when he remembered all; 
he was too weak. He would write to Ernst; he would 
tell him how involuntary his fault was, and how deeply 
he repented it. 

And Marie, she who had been a pure and holy ideal 
to him so long — a form to place in heavenly visions — 
she, a worthless vain heartless woman, who cared not 
who suffered ruin, if she could only win admiration. 
Ah! why did he not leave her to the wolves that night? 
Better tiiat Ernst should have wept for his bride, than 
to have been betrayed by her. Why had he not perished 
in the storm? Better that Ernst should have wept for 
him, than have been betrayed by his brother, who owed 
him everything. Then the thought flashed across his 
mind, might she not be innocent? Yes, she was innocent, 
pure as an angel. She knew he was Emsfs brother; it 
was as sister that she had answered his looks of love; 
as a sister she had allowed his lips to rest on her fore- 
head, her head to lean upon his heart. And then, had 
he not saved her from a cruel death? Gratitude alone 
would impel her to show affection to him, greater even 
than could have been granted to the brother of her 
betrothed. Oh, he alone was the criminal; and he alone 
would bear the punishment. Let Ernst and Marie be 
happy. 

And so he wandered on — no longer flying but 
listless, despairing — he scarcely knew where. He had 
some faint recollection of selling a ring of some value, 
which he found on his hand; and then of modelling a 
dog — a wolf-hound ^ — and selling that for very little 
money for his wants. were few. 
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At length, one day, he found himself in Eome, 
walking up the street where . he had lodgii^, in what 
had once been a palace. Entering the door, a pretty 
young woman dropped him a curtsey, and led the way 
up a broad staircase. She unlocked a door; he entered. 
It was his room. There was the unfinished picture 
which he had left, to obey Emsfs summons to Kronen- 
thai, where his presence had turned that happiness into 
sorrow. 

He sank upon a chair and hid his face in his hands. 
"Is the signer tired?" asked the pretty young woman in 
her soft language. "Can I bring him some wine? "Will 
he not take something?" 

Eric looked up. He made sign to her that he wanted 
nothing. "Is this the signor*s beautiful dog?" she in- 
quired, pointing to a large wolf-hound that lay beside 
his chair, panting. "Poor hound, he is tired; he seems 
quite footsore. I wiU fetch him some water.** And the 
young woman went out. 

Eric stooped down to look at the dog. It was 
Schwartz who lay there, Schwartz, who had traced him 
out on that fatal night; who had followed him all through 
his wanderings. Unconsciously Eric had fed him; uncon- 
sciously patted and stroked him; unconsciously modelled 
him and sold the model one day, to pay for his night's 
lodging. Her dog! Marie's dog! Why had it clung to 
him? Why followed him? At first he felt tempted to 
chase him from his sight; but Schwartz got up, put his 
large paws on Eric's knees, and looked into his eyes. 
Eric looked at him. It was his own dog, the dog he 
reared himself, the dog he had taken out for his first 
hunt, the last time he had been at Kronenthal. Ernst 
had given him to Marie; but the dog preferred his old 
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master. How was it tiiat he had not reoognised him 
before? 

"Poor fellow, you are more faithful than I have 
been. I am not worthy to have you as my Mend; but 
remain with me, Schwartz." 

He foimd several letters waiting for him. Two or 
three bore the post-mark of Stettin. These he flung 
into a drawer, and locking it, threw Ihe key out of the 
window. "Nothing shall tempt me," he said, "to read 
those letters. Who knows if I might be able to resist 
their entreaties to return?" And then he wandered out, 
day and night, in the first days of the young spring. 
The faithful Schwartz followed him everywhere; and 
when he sat down on some venerable old ruia or green 
moss bank covered with purple violets, the dog would 
crouch beside him, and look up into his face. 

One day he approached his unfinished picture; he 
wiped the dust off. His eyes rested on it for some time; 
then he took up a pencil, made some alterations in it, 
looked for his palette, put fresh colours on it, and was 
soon absorbed in his paLuting. Day after day he sat at 
his long-neglected easel. Peace came gradually back to 
his soul, and a calm look to his eye. 

"Why should I lose my youth," bethought, "lamenting 
a fault I have not the power to undo? Time will con- 
quer these feelings, and then, perhaps, I may be able 
some day to return to Kronenthal to my mother, and 
look upon Ernst — yes, even upon Marie — his wife — 
unmoved." Then he thought he would look at the 
letters he had shut up in the drawer when he first came 
home; but the drawer was locked, and the key nowhere 
to be found. During his researches after it, the letter 
which he had received from Ejnst, asking him to come 
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up to hk mBm&gQ, Ml under his hand. B^ opened it; 
it was full of joyous affection and buoyant happiness. 
Eric's heart throbbed with sympathetic affection, even as 
it throbbed when he had forst read the letter. It ran 
thus: 

Northernmost ho! Eric, my soul's beloved brother; your presence is 
necessary to complete my happiness. I have wooed and won a pearl of 
surprising beauty. Corae and be a witness to our onion. Pardon me, dear 
Eric , if I have not told you of this before , but I was loth to trouble jour 
brotherly heart with all my hopes and fears. The sun has at length broken 
through the clouds , and when you are here it will beam in fall splendoor 
on our marriage. Come as soon as yon receive this; as soon as you arrive 
it will take place. Our mother is well; she hopes soon to have the joy of 
seeing you again. She counts the hours till you come as impatiently as I 
do. Do not refuse to come ; without you our Joy will be clouded with 
sorrow. Your loving brother, 

Ernst. 

P. S. I do not tell you the name of my bride. I want to surprise you, 
She is an old friend of yours, though you have not seen her for years. 
Perhaps curiosity will speed you on yonr way. 

There was the fatal mistake! Why not'haye told 
him who she was? Why not have described her? Why 
not have lingered with a lover's fondness over every 
feature? He would have recognised her at once; and at 
least he would have been innocent For, he felt it now; 
he knew that he had loved her from the very day in 
which he had first seen her in the Sistine ChapeL But 
his heart was so calm, he was so self-possessed, even 
until the very moment in which he came to her rescue, 
that it would not have been difficult to repress all 
beyond. 

The reading of thi^ letter of Emsf s, and the painful 
thoughts it renewed, threw Eric back in the progress 
he had made towards recovering his peace of mind. He 
resolved to make no attempt to open the drawer, and 
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to leave the otiier letters where they were. On the 
arrival of another letter, with the same poetrinark, he 
put that away, resolved to do nothing which could 
renew thoughts that he knew would only be a source of 
pain to him. His better feelings at last triumphed. 
His picture advanced. It was nearly finished. It was 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. And, whilst Eric 
put ihe last finishing touches to the white angels ap- 
pearing in the fore-ground, he felt as if angels were 
ministering to him too. 

He had triumphed; he had conquered the material 
life; he had regained the spiritual; and he thanked 
Heaven, and was happy. 

One bright early summer day, who should stand be- 
side him but Carl? Carl, his own dear friend! Schwartz 
bounded up joyously, and leaped upon him. "Carl, dear 
Carl!" cried Eric; and Carl could not speak for amaze- 
ment. 

"Sit down, Carl, I will tell you aU." And Eric 
began from the night in which he made the fatal dis- 
covery that he loved his brother's bride. He hid nothing. 

"It was only afterwards," said Carl, "whilst wandering 
in search of you, that I began to understand what dis- 
covery could alone have impelled you to such a flight. 
I have traced you from town to town, dear Eric. I re- 
cognised this ring of yours," producing it, and placing it 
in Eric's hand, "I also knew the model you made of 
Schwartz. His being with you helped me a good deal. 
I had some diificulty in persuading the possessor to let 
me have that model; but I have it safe. He thought a 
good deal of it, and the strange young man who sold it 
to him. I lost your track for some time when you 
passed through the TyroL It was not until a week ago 
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that I heard from Ernst yoa had returned to Borne; and 
then I came here as fsat as I could/' 

"And Ernst? Have you heard from Ernst lately? 
Is he married?" 

"He is married. On his receiving your letter telling 
him you were at Eome, his marriage took place. It is 
now about three months ago. It was at your mother's 
desire that it was done. Ernst wanted to see you 
first." But Carl did not toll Eric that the marriage was 
solemnised when all thought his mother was dying. He 
reserved that for another time. 

Gloomy thoughts did not remain long with Eric now: 
he had only to put them from him, and the cloud passed 
away. Carl and he worked together and walked to- 
gether as of old, and their life was as happy as before. 
Carl cut a beautiful group of Schwartz struggling with 
the wolf, in pure white marble, for Katrine, as he had 
promised her; and the two friends packed it and sent 
it to Kronenthal with a loving letter from Eric and 
friendly greetings from Carl. Carl told him by degrees 
of his mother's illness. He did not know much about 
it; he only knew that she had been very ill. Ernst's 
letters were very short, and he had only spoken of it in 
two — one at the first, when he had given it as a 
reason for not being able to leave her and go in search 
of Eric, and one in which he had told Carl under what 
circumstances his marriage was to take place. Eric's 
heart bled within him. 

"I will go to them soon," he said. "I will go to my 
poor mother!" 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



Autumn was drawing near, and Carl declared that 
he must haye a hpliday: he had been working so hard. 

"Come with me, Eric. Let us go and have a ramble 
somewhere. "What do you say to Yenice? It is four 
years since we were there." 

"I can't go with you, Carl. I must finish my picture 
of the "Wolf Hunt before Christmas. It is to be my 
wedding present to Ernst, you know, and I want to take 
it with me. Eemember, too, we have work cut out 
besides. I shall have enough to do to get through 
it aU." 

"So you still abide by the resolution not to go to 
Kjonenthal before Christmas?" 

"I do not think I shall go before that," said Eric, 
smiling fedntly. "I believe that I am heart-whole now, 
but it is as well not to try my strength too soon. You 
are coming with me, Carl." 

"Well, considering that I was cheated out of my 
visit last year, I think I will; and I shall keep a better 
look out after you this time. Why, you might have 
died in that small aubei^e in Bavaria, and no one have 
been a bit the wiser for it." 

"I am glad I did not, Carl. I should not have 
known what it is to conquer temptation and tread evil 
thoughts under foot." 

So Carl departed, not for Yenice, but for a fortnighfs 
trip with some friends of his on a short cruise in a yacht 
to some of the Mediterranean islands. And Eric returned 
to his picture, and worked with redoubled pleasure, when 
he thought how pleased Ernst would be with it. And 
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Schwartz sat for his portrait again, and slept at his 
master's feet between each sitting. It was a represen- 
tation of the seK-same hunt in which Ernst had saved 
Eric's life, and Schwartz was grappling with one wolf 
whilst Ernst, standing over his prostrate brother, held 
another at bay. Eric smiled and thoi^ht of the time 
when he would unpack his picture before the eyes of 
Ernst and his wife. He thought of calling her, sister! 
He was strong now and could bear it. 

Carl had been gone nearly ten days; he would be 
home soon; and Eric thought he would go down to the 
quay to inquire if the marble had arrived out of which 
the two friends were going to cut a group. He had 
been hard at work all the morning, and wanted a little 
fresh air. So, calling Schwartz, who lay under the table 
sleeping, he went out, not even locking the door; and, 
telling tiie young matron who kept his rooms for him 
and acted as portress that he would be back very soon, 
he went down towards the quay. Turning the comer of 
a street, he suddenly met two ladies, fsuce to fsjae. One 
of them was Marie! He saw her for a moment; felt a 
sudden choking, a violent throbbing in his head, and 
saw no more. He turned before he had been recognised. 
He flew over Ihe burning pavement, nor stopped till he 
got into the country far beyond the suburbs. He could 
not rest till miles and miles he had left the city far 
behind him; and then* he sat down and thought. Wab 
this his boasted strength? 

He rose and walked on. A cod.er breeze was be- 
ginning to temper the flerce heat of the afternoon. He 
saw a small village at a little distance. The fierce 
emotions which had arisen in his breast on so suddenly 
meeting Marie began gradually to subside. The road 
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he followed wound through rich fields; where the purple 
grapes blushed through the green leaves of the vines, 
twined in the trees and fell in luxuriant festoons from 
branch to branch. The bright cicala sung lustily among 
the stones which formed the low walls, the boundaries 
of fields where the yellow com fell beneath the sickles 
of the sunburnt labourers, their swarthy brows bound 
round with bright-coloured handkerchiefs. Farther on, 
a beautiful little brook murmured over the large loose 
stones in its bed, and fell into a small hollow, where 
some dark, curly-headed children, with sparkling eyes, 
were dipping a brown pitcher, and where Schwartz cooled 
his hot tongue. But Eric heeded not all this beauty; 
which, at another time, would have excited his warmest 
admiration. He was holding fierce communion with 
himself. 

He reached the village he had seen at a distance. 
As he entered it, he looked round for some one of whom 
he could inquire the way, or ask where he could find a 
lo<^ng for the night. He was determined that he would 
not return to Eome — at any rate not till he had heard 
from Carl. He would wait in that village; he would 
write to Carl from thence. When Carl could assure him 
that she was gone, then he would return; but he must 
give up all thoughts of Kronenthal that winter. He and 
Carl would spend it somewhere else; perhaps in Paris, 
perhaps London; but trust himself where she was — 
no! he dare not do that, now! 

As he advanced up jfche street of the little village, 
he found a child sitting on a doorstep weeping bitterly. 
At sight of Schwartz, she was frightened. Eric drew 
near; and, sitting on the step beside her, took her on 
his knee, and tried to soothe her. She told him her 
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father was very ill — her mother said he would die. 
After a little while he prevailed on her to lead him to 
hier father, and entered a low white cottage. Ascending 
a narrow staircase, he found himself standing beside a 
bed, on which lay a man, still young, but emaciated and 
parched with fever. A pale young woman sat near his 
pillow: his wife, the mother of the little child. Strong 
compassion awoke in Eric's heart. He comforted the 
weeping wife, and gave her money to buy food for her- 
self and child, and medicines for her husband. As he 
was leaving the cottage, he was met at the door by a 
venerable old man, the priest of the smaU village. Eric 
saluted him with deep respect; said he had just been to 
see the poor people above; and he thought the man 
looked very ill. Then the priest, after learning from 
him how he came to the village (he had been out 
rambling, and had lost his way, he said), offered to con- 
duct him to the house of a parishioner, where he would 
be well lodged and taken care of. 

"I am afraid the fever will spread; we have another 
case in the village,** the old priest said to Eric, as they 
walked along. 

"Who is it?" asked Eric. 

"An artist, wo came here to paint an altar-piece for 
us. It was going on rapidly, and was to have been 
finished before this. Only a fortnight ago he was seized 
with this fever; and a very bad state he is in, poor 
fellow. Bad enough for him, but bad for us too. We 
expected the painting to have been ready before this, 
and we had appointed the day after to-morrow for a 
grand festa. The neighbouring gentry had promised to 
be present at it; some rich Englishmen from Rome too; 
and we expected to make a good collection for our poor 
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against the winter. But now," added the old priest, 
sorrowfully, "we shall have no festa, no collection; and 
our poor will starve next winter, I fear." 

"Is there no one you know of who could finish the 
painting?^' asked Eric. 

"I have written to Kome," answered the old priest, 
"but all the artists seem either to be so busily employed, 
that they cannot leave their work; or they do not care 
to finish a picture already begun. I have written to a 
young Englishman I know there; but he also is away, 
and not expected home for five days. I am sure he 
would have come had he known our strait, and he will 
come when he gets my letter; but it will be too late 
then." 

"Where is this painting?^ asked Eric. "Might I 
see it?" 

"0! certainly, certainly," answered the old priest; 
and he led the way to the village church, a large and 
ancient one, and they entered the building together; 
leaving Schwartz stretched on the pavement outside. 

They went towards the high altar. Above it, and 
just beneath three beautiful painted windows, hung the 
unfinished picture; on a level with it, was the scaffold 
on which the artist had worked. 

"We cannot take the scaffold down before the painting 
is finished; it cost too much to put it up. The painting 
is given to us by a kind lady friend who lives in the 
neighbourhood. We were to find the artist, and she was 
to pay him. It was she who suggested the idea of a 
festa when it was finished, and a collection for*the poor." 

"Is there not something wanting in the group to 
complete the idea?"., 
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"It is 'The child Christ teaching in the Temple,' ** 
answered the priest. 

"But the principal figure is wanting," said Eric; 
"the Divine Child." 

"True — true." 

Eric stood gazing on the half-finished canvas; a glow 
spread over his countenance, a bright light beamed from 
his eyes, and still he stood gazing in silence upon it. 
The priest looked at him; his face was changed. From 
the time that he had taken the child on his knees in the 
street; had spoken comfort to the weeping mother; had 
entered into the old priesfs distress; peace had been 
dawning in his mind again. And now the full notes of 
an organ s Veiled through the church, and a beautiful 
tenor voice poured forth the words of a Latin anthem: 

"The spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because He 
hath appointed me to preach good tidings to the meek; 
He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted; to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord." • 

Yes; "the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound." The voice dwelt on that verse again and again: 
"the opening of the prison to them that are bound;" 
the loosing of the dark chains bound around the captives 
of Passion. The divine words came floating down the 
aisle; Eric felt them thrilling in his soul. 

The melody changed; a full chorus of voices burst 
forth in answer back to that divine announcement: "How 
beautiful [upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings; good tidings of peace; that sayeth 
imto Zion, Thy God reigneth! Break forth into joy, mng 
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together, oli ye waste places of Jerusalem! Know ye 
that to-day hath He spoken. Behold it is He!" 

A Divine vision passed before Eric's eyes; he saw 
the Glorious Child standing in the vacant place; the 
Deliverer from the power of the Evil One. Ajs the 
music ceased, he spoke to the priest: 

"My father, I am an artist; I will finish the picture. 
Where are the colours and the pencils of the poor artist 
who lies iU? 

"They can be fetched, my son," said the good old 
priest, trembling with joy. 

"I must begin instantly. I cannot sleep till it is 
done. Can I have a light this evening — one that will 
bum all night?" 

The colours were fetched, and he selected those he 
wanted, by the fast declining rays of the sun. Pre- 
parations for a good strong light were made; and the 
good father promised to come and superintend it himself. 
Before the twilight had ceased, the figure was sketched 
in by a rapid and masterly hand. When the good priest 
came according to hisr promise, to light the tall wax 
candles which were to illuminate the night vigil, he was 
astonished at the progress that had been made. Silently 
the old man mounted the scaffold; Hghted the thick 
tapers in the taU, massive gold candle-sticks, that stood 
on either side of the picture; silently descended, glided 
over the pavement, and put some bread and wine in 
a comer which Eric had pointed out. And then he stood 
and watched him. Eapidly he sketched, rapidly put in 
the colours. The soft night breeze came in at the open 
window; and the broad full moon poured down a flood 
of silver light through the many-coloured panes, and 
strewed the pavement with the varied hues of the 
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rainbow. Everything was so husied, so still, that the 
hum of the fire-flies was heard as they danced beneath 
the trees which overshadowed the sleeping dead in the 
churchyard; and a full-throated bird sang all night in 
a neighbouring wood. 

Midnight struck. In the deep silence, the nmfl9.ed 
strokes on the bell, high up in the tower, throbbed 
through the church, as if dealt by the hand of some 
mighty and invisible giant. The old priest went out; 
Eric had not seen him; he was absorbed in his work, 
body and soul. And there, by the light of the huge 
wax tapers, in the deep silence of the night, his vision 
sprang iuto being beneath his rapid, skilful fingers. 
The moon faded, the bright stars vanished from the face 
of the glorious sun, all nature sprang into life; and, when 
the good old priest stood again in the church behind 
Eric, he found him still at work. .The sun streaming 
in through the east windows, th^'ough gorgeous hues of 
crimson and blue, poured a purple radiance round his 
head. The father stood amazed. He saw the figure of 
• the Holy Child in all its beauty. . The countenance was 
entirely finished. The calm blue eyes seemed to pour 
down a flood of light on the amazed doctors, listening 
intently to the words proceeding from the parted lips. 
The shining gold curls rolled down upon the shoulders; 
the pure white festal robe, in which He had "come up 
to Jerusalem" flowed down to the pavement, but did not 
conceal the sandalled feet. He seemed to be in the act 
of descending the steps, around and upon which the 
doctors were grouped. The left foot was on a step 
higher than the right, and was lifted, as if the child 
were coming forward, perhaps to descend to the very 
steps of the altar itself. The left arm was raised, the 
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hand pointiiig to heayen; the right hmig down by his 
side, grasping a parchment-roll from which he seemed 
to be expounding. 

The priest stood in silent wonder. Eric was now 
busy on the folds of the pure linen garment. He did 
not notice that any one was in the church, any more 
than he had noticed the old man's presence on the 
evening before. The hours passed, and he stiU lingered 
over his work, loth to part with it, for, to the good 
father's eye, it seemed finished; still he did not like to 
speak to him; and if he had spoken, Eric would not 
Iwive heard him, so wholly was he absorbed in his work. 
The priest saw with concern that the bread and wine 
had not been touched. Fain would he have asked him 
to come down and eat something, but he dared not 
interrupt the work, and the rapt worker. Some one 
came to fetch him to the bed-side of the man ill of 
fever; they thought he was dying. He left the church. 
Schwartz still lay where his master had left him. Some 
hours elapsed before the priest returned. When, at last, 
he was released from the numerous claims on his atten- 
tion, he came back to the church. The painting was 
finished. The artist was no longer on the scaffold. He 
appeared to be kneeling on the steps of the altar, as 
if returning thanks for his finished work. The good 
father went up to him, he was lying prostrate at the 
foot of the altar, his head on the first step. The priest 
raised him; he thought he was dead, but he had only 
fainted. Weakened by his previous illness; the fierce 
emotions he had experienced on again meeting Marie, 
the rapid flight from Eome, the night watch, the long 
fast, the absorption in his work — all had been too 
much for him. The priest called for assistance; he was 
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lifted and carried gently to the priesfs house, and laid 
on the priesfs bed. The scaffold was taken down; the 
people flocked to the church to see the wonderful figure 
of the Holy Child; the report of its beauty spread 
abroad. Next day the church was full to overflowing; 
and, while the anthem swelled down the aisles, and the 
people worshipped, and money was poured into the box 
for the poor, Eric lay tossing in the delirium of the 
fever that was heavy on the village. 



CHAPTER yn. 

Carl returned to Rome three days before ttie expira- 
tion of the fortnight. They had encountered a squall 
at sea which had damaged the yacht so much that it 
was thought prudent to bring her home for repairs. 
Refreshed by his holiday, invigorated by the sea-breeze, 
and excited by the danger they had been in, Carl stepped 
lightly along the street which led to his and Eric's 
lodgings. He had a whole budget of &esh ideas and 
new thoughts, to impart to Eric, and he anticipated 
with pleasure the work they were to begin together, 
and wondered whether Eric had been to look after the 
marble, as he promised. He bounded up the steps of 
the old palace, and met the portress before he reached 
the door of the studio. 

"I have a letter for you, signer; it is down stairs," 
she said, "it came for you three days ago." 

"I will go with you and fetch it," said Carl. "Is the 
Signor Eric up?" 

"No, signer; but there is a lady and gentleman in 
the signer's studio. They have been here several times 
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since signer Eric went out. The lady and gentleman 
came to-day to see if you were come home/' 

"iWc gone out!" said CarL "When did he go out? 
This morning?" 

"No, signer. Two days ago.** 

"Two days ago! And where is he gone?" 

"I do not know, signer." 

"What lady and gentleman?" 

"I do not know, signer. The gentleman asked if you 
had returned, and said he would wait a little and see if 
you or signer Eric came in." 

Carl ran up stairs to the studio; he opened the door, 
and entered. He stepped back in amazement — he could 
scarcely believe his eyes when they fell upon Ernst and 
Katrine. 

"And where is Marie, Madame Walderthom," he 
asked, hesitatingly, after the lirst hearty greetings were 
over. "She is not ill, I hope?" 

It was now Ernst's turn to look at, Carl in amazement. 
Katrine smiled. "Why, this is Madame Walderthom," 
he said, laying his hand en Katrine's arm. 

"Whew!" said Carl, and drew a long breath; and then 
sittii^ down, fanned himself with his bread-brimmed 
hat, and burst out laughing, with tears at the same 
time pouring from his eyes. "Why," he said, when 
he had recovered his breath, "we both thought it was 
Mademoiselle Marie you had married." 

"What?" said Ernst. "Who thought so? Eric?" 

"Yes, and so did I," said Carl. "I am sure I cannot 
exactly tell you, how or where, either he or I got the 
impression that you and she were betrothed lovers last 
Christmas. But we were both certain of it. It was the 
oause of his flight from Babenstein." 
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Ernst was thunderstruck. Carl told him everything 
he knew of the business, beginning from the meeting in 
the Sistine chapel to the hour when he found him again 
in Rome. 

"Poor suffering Eric!" cried Ernst "It was Katrine 
who told me of your adventi^res that night, and the 
rescue they had received at your hands. It was Katrine, 
who told me also, that Eric loved Marie; and that she 
returned his affection. I had been speaking to my 
mother and Marie's parents when I came into Eric's room, 
and that evening was to have seen their betrothaL But 
how came you to be so deceived, Carl? Bid not I tell 
you that Katrine was my betrothed, or Franz — did you 
not see him again?" 

"!N^o, you said nothing to me that night," said Carl; 
"nor did you ever mention it in any of your letters. 
I suppose you never dreamed of our mistake; even in 
your letter announcing your marriage, and telling me 
Eric was at Rome, you did not mention your bride's 
name. And as for Franz, I have never seen him, or 
heard from him since; and, if you remember, I never 
returned to the room after we had searched the woods. 
No! Eric told me, and I never doubted but that he 
knew all about it; therefore, I never asked any one. 
Why should I? But, good Heaven, what surprise and 
joy for him! Where is his mother now — the lady of 
Kronenthal?" 

"She is herself again, and here with us at Rome. 
She is at our lodgings with Marie. We have brought 
her here for change of air. She has been ill; and is 
even now far from well, poor child." 

It was true. Marie, since the night when Eric fled 
from Rabenstein, had drooped like a broken flower. 
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All through the agony of the night of fruitless search, 
she had scarcely uttered a word; and during the weeks 
of suspense which passed, before she heard that he was 
safe at Eome, she had scarcely seemed alive. Her greatest 
consolation appeared to consist in being allowed to watch 
beside the bed of his mother, when she lay, long, at the 
point of death. She would retire to pray in the oratory, 
where the picture had been hung, which Eric had brought 
for his mother, the picture in which she saw herself so 
lovingly, so well remembered. 

When weeks and months passed away, and he did 
not return, but only wrote and said that he was happy, 
and would come to see them soon, the hope which the 
picture inspired faded away from her heart, and she 
became very ill. When the group of Schwartz struggling 
with the Wolf, arrived, Katrine, to whom it was sent, 
gave it to Marie, who was still living at Kronenthal, 
with Eric's mother, and Ernst and his wife. It was 
carried into her room, and sometimes she would stand 
and look at it for hours, imheeding those who spoke to 
her. At last, as summer approached, Ernst determined 
to go to Rome, and see Eric, since he would not answer 
any of his letters, or inquiries as to the cause of his 
flight. At first he thought he would go alone, and then 
he determined to take Katrine and Marie with him; but 
as Marie was still very weak, their journey was put off 
from week to week, till the autumn was at hand. They 
wanted to surprise Eric, so Ernst took care not to write 
to him. 

Their precautions had been defeated. On the first 
morning after their arrival, 

"Where can Eric be?" asked Ernst, "surely he will 
return soon?" 
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"I cannot think," said Caxl. "I have a letter here, 
it may be from him. I will open it, if you will allow 
me, Madame Walderthorn?" 

"Oh, pray do!" she said. "But pray call me Ka- 
trine. You call my sister, Marie; and we have known 
trouble enough together to make us all brothers and 
sisters." 

"I am so accustomed to hear Eric speak of your 
sister as Marie," said Carl. "But this letter is not ^m 
him," he added, in a tone of disappointment. "It is 
jfrom a friend of mine who was very kind to me once, 
when I was very ill — indeed, saved my life — and 
what is most vexatious is, that it will oblige me to leave 
Eome for a few days. He implores me to go and finish 
an altar-piece, left in a half unfinished state by the ill- 
ness of the artist who began it. My friend is the Cur^ 
of Arqui, a small village about four leagues off. I will 
write it down for you. You had better come here, and 
wait for Eric's return." 

"I will wait here all day long until he comes," said 
Ernst. "We must tell my mother and Marie the clue 
we have to his wild flight from Rabenstein. How it 
wiU gladden Marie's heart to know that she is so de- 
votedly loved!" 

"And we must bring her and our mother here to see 
this beautiful picture of the wolf-hunt," said Katrine. 

Carl hired a conveyance, and went to Arqui, the 
small village where his friend lived. He arrived there 
the day after the festa, and met the good cur^. 

"I knew you would come," said the father, his face 
brightening with pleasure, as he shook the young man's 
hand; but I am sorry that you have had your journey 
for nothing. The picture is finished by another painter, 
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and the festa took place yesterday. Come and see 
it!"* 

On their way to the church, he told Carl how he 
had met with the strange artist. At first Carl listened 
abstractedly, for he was thinking where could Eric be; 
but when the cur^ began to describe this artist, Carl lis- 
tened attentively. By this time they had reached the 
church, and went up to the picture. 

Carl instantly recognised the hand. "It is he! It 
is Eric! Where is he?'* 

"He lies at my house, my son. I grieve to say he 
has the fever." 

"0 Eric, Eric!" cried Carl; and tears of grief stood 
in his eyes. "Bring me to him, my father. He is my 
Mend, my brother." 

As Carl entered the room where Eric lay, Schwartz, 
the faithful Schwartz, leaped up and fawned on him. 

Carl bent over Eric's bed. He gave no sign of re- 
cognition. His eyes were glazed with fever; his cheeks 
burnt as if with fire; his lips were parched. 

"I will write to his brother, and send it by the 
driver who brought me here," said CarL "I will stay 
here till his brother comes." 

The same evening brought Ernst and his mother. 
They had not deemed it right to teU Marie of this 
affliction, and Katrine had remained with her in their 
absence. They had gone to Carl (she was told), who 
had found some traces of Eric. 

After he had seen his brother, Ernst went back to 
Bome, at the urgent solicitation of their mother, who 
begged him to return to Katrine and Marie, and make 
the best story he could to the latter to accoimt for her 
remaining behind. So the mother and the good priest 
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watched beside the bed of the sufferer. Nothing could 
induce Carl to take any rest He shared the night vigils 
and the anxious cares of the poor mother. He nursed his 
friend with all the tenderness of a woman. 

Eor days thq stru^le between life and death went 
on. But it did not last long. He would live, they said. 
And then Katrine told Marie all. 

When Eric opened his eyes to consciousness they 
gazed upon the loving face of the mother who bent over 
him. They closed again in quiet joy. He never asked 
how she came there; he was content to know that she 
was with him. His first words were to Carl; he asked 
why Ernst was not there? Carl could not understand how 
he knew that they were all in Rome. He could not 
think why he took it so quietly that his mother was with 
him. At last, when she was out of the room, he told 
Carl how he. had met Marie on his way to the quay, to 
look after the marble, and how he had fled at once. 

When he was sufficiently strong to be removed, an 
easy English carriage was sent from Rome for him. He 
was taken, at his own desire, to his own lodgings. 
There, after a few days, he regained so much strength, 
that his mother ventured to tell him that Ernst was in 
Rome, "with his wife Katrine." She saw that she had 
done well to use precaution with him; for when he heard 
that Katrine was Ernst* s wife, he turned white, and had 
nearly fainted. 

"Katrine married to Ernst! Mother! Katrine married 
to Ernst!" 

"Hush, my son. We know all. All shall now have 
a happy termination. Ernst is waiting outside. Will 
you see him? He has seen you already. When you 
were delirious with the fever he was with you." 
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"Oh, mothei;, mother!" cried Eric, "where is my 
noble brother?" 

Ernst came in. Eric rose to meet him, and fell upon 
his neck. Long, long the brothers held each other, 
locked in a close embrace. 

"And Marie? When shall I see her?" said Eric. 

"Now, dear Eric," said Ernst. Eric received her 
from the hands of his brother, folded her in his arms, 
and once again clasped her to his throbbing heart 

And so there was another festa in Arqui. The old 
priest, who had so tenderly nursed Eric, gave him ahd 
his bride the nuptial beneiction at the foot of the very 
altar, in the very church. Young girls strewed the path 
of the bride with the brightest flowers of the late autumn. 
And, after the ceremony, the bride and bridegroom started 
for Yienna, where Carl joined them at the end of a 
month. And then aU three went to Kronenthal, and 
spent the winter there. Ernst had his wedding present, 
and the day that it was himg up over the mantelpiece in 
the withdrawing-room, there was a grand party at 
Kronenthal. Some of the guests did not know but what 
they liked a small picture of ladies attacked by wolves, 
quite as well as, if not better than, the large one. How- 
ever, opinions were very much divided about that. Carl, 
and Ernst, and Eric, had some capital sport together; and 
Schwartz kiUed three more wolves before he went back 
to Kome in the spring, with his young mistress: to whom 
he now appeared to have transferred his sdlegiance. Eric 
bought a beautiful little villa in the neighbourhood of 
Arqui. Every winter they returned to Kronenthal. Carl 
often joined them both there and at Arqui. The last 
time he was expected in the north, grand preparations 
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were making at the castle, to receive with becoming 
honors the blooming young bride he was bringing with 
him from the banks of the far-off Thames; and to whom 
he wanted to show what warmth of hospitality was to be 
found in the frost and snow of a Pomeranian winter. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Makch 3rd, 1840. A long letter to-day from Robert, 
which surprised and vexed and fluttered me so, that I 
have been sadly behind-hand with my work ever since. 
He writes in worse spirits than last time, and absolutely 
declares that he is poorer even than when he went to 
America, and that he has made up his mind to come 
home to London. How happy I should be at this news, 
if he only returned to me a prosperous man! As it is, 
though I love him dearly, I cannot look forward to the 
meeting him again, disappointed and broken down and 
poorer than ever, without a feeling almost of dread for 
both of us. I was twenty-six last birthday and he was 
thirty-three; and there seems less chance now than ever 
of our being married. It is all I can. do to keep myself 
by my needle; and his prospects, since he failed in the 
small stationery business three years ago, are worse if 
possible, than mine. Kot that I mind so much for my- 
self; women, in all ways of life, and especially in my 
dress-making way, learn, I think, to be more patient 
than men. What I dread is Robert's despondency, and 
the hard struggle he will have in this cruel city to get 
his bread — let alone making money enough to marry 
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me. So little as poor people want to set up in house- 
keeping and be happy together, it seems hard that they 
can't get it when they are honest and hearty, and willing 
to work. The clergyman said in his sermon, last Sunday 
evening, that all things were ordered for the best, and 
we are all put into the stations in life that are properest 
for us. I suppose he was right, being a very clever 
gentleman who fills the church to crowding; but I think 
I should have understood him better if I had not been 
very hungry at the time, in consequence of my own 
station in l^e being nothing but Plain Needlewoman. 

March 4th. Mary Mallinson came down to my room 
to take a cup of tea with me. I read her bits of Eoberf s 
letter, to show her that if she has her troubles, I have 
mine too; but I could not succeed in cheering her. She 
says she is bom to misfortune, and that, as long betck as 
she can remember, she has never had the least morsel 
of luck to be thankful for. I told her to go and look in 
my glass, and to say if she had nothing to be thankful 
for then; for Mary is a very pretty girl, and would look 
stiU prettier if she could be more cheerful and dress 
neater. However, my compliment did no good. She 
rattled her spoon impatiently in her tea-cup, and said, 
"If I was only as good a hand at needlework as you are, 
Anne, I would change faces with the ugliest girl in Lon- 
don." "Not you!" says I, laughing. She looked at me 
for a moment, and shook her head, and was out of the 
room before I could get up and stop her. She alwajrs 
runs otf in that way when she is going to cry, having a 
kind of pride about letting other people see her in tears. 

March 5 th. — A fright about Mary. I had not seen 
her all day, as she does not work at the same place 
where I do; and in the evening she never came down to 
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have tea with me, or sent me word to go to her. So 
just before I went to bed I ran up-stairs to say good- 
night. She did not answer when I knocked; and when 
I stepped softly into the room I saw her in bed, asleep, 
with her work not half done, lying about the room in 
the untidiest way. There was nothing remarkable in 
that, and I was just going away on tip-toe, when a tiny 
bottle and wine-glass on the chair by her bed-side caught 
my eye. I thought she was ill and had been taking 
physic, and looked at the bottle. It was marked in 
lai^e letters, "Laudanum — Poison." My heart gave a 
jump as if it was going to fly out of me. I laid hold of 
her with both hands, and shook her with all my might. 
She was sleeping heavily, and woke slowly, as it seemed 
to me — but still she did wake. I tried to pull her out 
of bed, having heard that people ought to be always 
walked up and down when they have taken laudanum; 
but she resisted, and pushed me away violently. 

"Anne!" says she in a fright. "For gracious sake, 
whafs come to you! Are you out of your senses?" 

"0, Mary! Mary!** says I, holding up the bottle be- 
fore her, "If I hadn't come in when I did " And 

I laid hold of her to shake her again. 

She looked puzzled at me for a moment — then 
smiled (the first time I had seen her do so for many a 
long day) — then put her arms round my neck. 

"Don't be frightened about me, Anne," she says, "I 
am not worth it, and there is no need." 

"No need!" says I, out of breath. "No need, when 
the bottle has got Poison marked on it!" 

"Poison, dear, if you take it all," says Mary, looking 
at me very tenderly; "and a nighf s rest if you only take 
a little." 
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- I watched her for a moment; doubtful whether I 
ought to believe what she said, or to alarm the house. 
But there was no sleepiness now in her eyes, and nothing 
drowsy in her voice; and she sat up in bed quite easily 
without anything to support her. 

"You have given me a dreadful fright, Mary," says 
I, sitting down by her in the chair, and beginning, by 
this time, to feel rather faint after being startled so. 

She jumped out of bed to get me a drop of water; 
and kissed me, and said how sorry she was, and how 
undeserving of so much interest being taken in her. At 
the same time, she tried to possess herself of the lauda- 
num-bottle which I still kept cuddled up tight in my 
own hands. 

"No," says I. "You have got into a low-spirited 
despairing way. I won't trust you with it." 

"I am afraid I can't do without it," says Mary, in 
her usual quiet, hopeless voice. "What with work that 
I can't get through as I ought, and troubles that I can't 
help thinking of, sleep won't come to me unless I take 
a few drops out of that bottle. Don't keep it away from 
me, Anne; it's the only thing in the world that makes 
me foi^et myself." 

"Forget yourself!" says I. "You have no right to 
talk in that way, at your age. There's something horrible 
in the notion of a girl of eighteen sleeping with a bottle 
of laudanum by her bedside every night. We all of us 
have our troubles. Haven't I got mine?" 

"You can do twice the work I can, twice as well as 
me," says Mary. "You are never scolded and rated at 
for awkwardness with your needle; and I always am. 
You can pay for your room every week; and I am three 
weeks in debt for mine." 
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"A little more practice," says I, "and a little more 
courage, and you will soon do better. You have got all 
your life before you — " 

"I wish I was at the end of it,** says she, breaking 
in. **rm alone in the world, and my life's no good to 
me." 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself for saying so," 
says I. "Haven't you got me for a Mend. Didn't I 
take a fancy to you when first you left your stepmother, 
and came to lodge in this house? And haven't I been 
sisters with you ever since? Suppose you are alone in 
the world, am I much better off? I'm an orphan, like 
you. I've almost as many things in pawn as you; and, 
if your pockets are empty, mine have only got ninepence 
in them, to last me for all the rest of the week." 

"Your father and mother were honest people," says 
Mary, obstinately. "My mother ran away from home, 
and died in a hospital. My father was always drunk, 
and always beating me. My stepmother is as good as 
dead, for all she cares about me. My only brother is 
thousands of miles away in foreign parts, and never 
writes to me, and never helps me with a farthing. My 
sweetheart — •" 

She stopped, and the red flew into her face. I knew, 
if she went on that way, she would only get to the 
saddest part of her sad story, and give both herself and 
me unnecessary pain. 

"My sweetheart is too poor to marry me, Mary," I 
said. "So I'm not so much to be envied, even ttiere. 
But lef s give over disputing which is worst off. lie 
down in bed, and let me tuck you up. FU put a stitch 
or two into ihat work of yours while you go to sleep." 

Instead of doing what I told her, she burst out 
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crying (being very like a child in some of her ways), and 
hugged me so tight round the neck, that she quite hurt 
me. I let her go on, till she had worn herself out, and 
was obliged to lie down. Even then, her last few words, 
before she dropped off to sleep, were such as I was half- 
sorry, half-frightened, to hear. 

"I won't plague you long, Anne,'* she said. "I 
haven't courage to go out of the world as you seem to 
fear I shall. But I began my life wretchedly, and 
wretchedly I am sentenced to end it." 

It was of no use lecturing her again, for she closed 
her eyes. I tucked her up as neatly as I could, and put 
her petticoat over her; for the bed-clothes were scanty, 
and her hands felt cold. She looked so pretty and 
delicate as she fell asleep, that it quite made my heart 
ache to see her, after such talk as we had held together. 
I just waited long enough to be quite sure that she was 
in the land of dreams; then emptied the horrible lauda- 
num-bottle into the grate, took up her half-done work, 
and, going out softly, left her for that night. 

March 6th. Sent off a long letter to Robert, beting 
and entreating him not to be so down-hearted, and not 
to leave America without making another effort. I told 
him I could bear any trial except the wretchedness of 
seeing him come back a helpless broken-down man, 
trying uselessly to begin life again, when too old for a 
change. It ^was not till after I had posted my own letter, 
and read over parts of Roberf s again, that the suspicion 
suddenly floated across me, for the first time, that he 
might have sailed for England immediately after writing 
to me. There were expressions in the letter which 
seemed to indicate that he had some such headlong pro- 
ject in his mind. And yet, surely if it were so, I ought 
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to have noticed them at the first reading. 1 can <mly 
hope I am wrong in my present, interpretation of much 
of what he hafi written to me — hope it earnestly for 
both our sakes. 

This has been a doleful day for me. I have been 
uneasy about Eobert, ^d uneaay about Mary. Hy mind 
is haunted by those last words of hers: "I began my 
life wretchedly, and wretchedly I am sentenced to end 
it." Her usual melancholy way of talking never pro- 
duced the same impression on me that I feel now. 
Periiaps the discovery of the laudanum -bottle is the 
cause of this. I would give many a hard day's work to 
know what to do for Mary's good. My heart warmed to 
her when we first met in the same lodging-house, two 
years ago; and, although I am not one of the over- 
affectionate sort myself, I feel as if I could go to the 
world's end to serve that girl. Yet, strange to say, if I 
was asked why I was so fond of her., I don't think I 
should know how to answer the question. 

March 7th. I am almost ashamed to write it down, 
even in this journal, which no eyes but mine ever look 
on; yet I must honestly confess to myself, that here I 
am, at nearly one in the morning, sitting up in a state 
of serious uneasiness, because Mary has not yet come 
home. I walked with her, this morning, to the place 
where she works, and tried to lestd her into talking of 
the relations she has got who are still alive. My motive 
in domg this was to see if she dropped anything in the 
course of conversation which might suggest a way of 
helping hear interests with those who are bound to give 
her all reasonable assistance. ' But the little I could get 
her to say to me led to nothing. Instead of answering 
my questions about h^ stepmother and her brotii^, she 

13* 
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persisted at first, in the strangest way, in talking of her 
father, who was dead and gone, and of one Noah Trus- 
cott, who had been the worst of all the bad Mends he 
had, and had taught him to drink and game. When I 
did get her to speak of her brother, «he only knew that 
he had gone out to a place called Assam, where they 
grew tea. How he was doing, or whether he was there 
still, she did not seem to know, never haying heard a 
word from him for years and years past. As for her 
stepmother, Mary, not unnaturally, flew into a passion 
the moment I spoke of her. She keeps an eating-house 
at Hammersmith, and could have given Mary good em- 
ployment in it; but she seems always to have hated her, 
and to have made her life so wretched with abuse and 
ill-usage, that she had no refuge left but to go away 
from home, and do her best to make a living for herself. 
Her husband (Mary's father) appears to have behaved 
badly to her; and, after his death, she took the wicked 
course of revenging herself on her step-daughter. I felt, 
after this, that it was impossible Mary could go back, 
and that it was the hard necessity of her position, as it 
is of mine, that she should struggle on to make a decent 
livelihood without assistance j&x)m any of her relations. 
I confessed as much as this to her; but I added that I 
would try to get her employment with the persons for 
whom I work, who pay higher wages, and show a little 
more indulgence to those under them, than the people to 
whom she is now obliged to look for support. I spoke 
much more confidently than I felt, about being able to 
do this; and left her, as I thought, in better spirits than 
usual. She promised to be back to-night to tea, at nine 
o'clock, and now it is nearly one in the morning, and 
she is not home yet. If it was any other girl I should 
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not feel uneasy, for I should make up my mind that 
there was extra work to be done in a hurry, and that 
they were keeping her late, and I should go to bed. 
But Mary is so unfortunate in everything that happens 
to her, and h^r own melancholy talk about herself keeps 
hanging on my mind so, that I have fears on her account 
which would not distress me about any one else. It 
seems inexcusably silly to think such a thing, much 
more to write it down; but I have a kind of nervous 
dread upon me that some accident — 

"What does that loud knocking at the street door 
mean? And those voices and heavy footsteps outside? 
Some lodger who has lost his key, I suppose. And yet, 
my heart — What a coward I have become all of a 
sudden! 

More knocking and louder voices. I must run to 
the door and see what it is. 0, Mary! Mary! I hope 
I am not going to have another fright about you; but I 
feel sadly like it. 

March 8th. 

March 9th. 

March 10th. 

March 11th. 0, me! all the troubles I have ever 
had in my life are as nothing to the trouble I am in 
now. For three days I have not been able to write a 
single line in this journal, which I have kept so regu- 
larly, ever since I was a girl. For three days I have 
not once thought of Eobert — I, who am always think- 
ing of him at other times. My poor, dear, unhappy 
Mary, the worst I feared for you on that night when I 
sat up alone was far below the dreadful c^damity that 
has really happened. How can I write about it, with 
my eyes full of tears and my hand all of a tremble? 
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I don't eyen know wlfy I am sitting down at my desk 
now, unless it is habit iiiat keeps me to my old ereryday 
task, in spite of all the grief and fear whieh seem to 
imfit me entirely for performing it 

The people of the house were asleep and lazy on 
that dreadful night, and I was the first to open the door. 
Never, never, could I describe in writing, or even say 
in plain talk, though it is so much easier, what I felt 
when I saw two policemen come in, carrying between 
them what seemed to me to be a dead girl, and that girl 
Mary! I caught hold of her and gave a scream that must 
have alarmed the whole house; for, frightened people 
came crowding down-stairs in their night-dresses. There 
was a dreadful confusion and noise of loud talking, Irat 
I heard nothing, and saw nothing, till I had got her in 
to my room, and laid on my bed. I stooped down, 
frantic-like, to kiss her, and saw an awful mark of a 
blow on her left temple, and felt, at the same tim«, a 
feeble flutter of her breath on my cheek. The discovery 
that she was not dead seemed to give me back my 
senses again. I told one of the policemen where the 
nearest doctor was to be found, and sat down by the 
bedside while he was gone, and bathed her poor head 
with cold water. She never opened her eyes, or moved, 
or spoke; but she breathed, and that was enough for me, 
because it was enough for life. 

The policeman left in the room was a big, thick- 
voiced, pompous man, with a horrible unfeeling pleasure 
in hecuing himself talk before an assembly of frightened, 
silent people. He told us how he had found her, as if 
he had been telling a story in a taproom, and began 
with saying, "I don't think the young woman was 
drunk.'' Drunk! My Mary, who might have been a 
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bom lady for all the spirits she ever touched — dnmk! 
I could have struck the man for uttering the word, with 
her lying, poor suffering angel, so white and still and 
helpless before him. As it was, I gave him a look; but 
he was too stupid to understand it, and went droning 
on, saying the same thing over and over again in the 
same words. And yet the story of how they found her 
was, like all the sad stories I have ever heard told in 
real life, so very, very short. They had just seen her 
lying along on the kerb-stone, a few streets off, and had 
taken her to the station-house. There she had been 
searched, and one of my cards, that I give to ladies who 
promise me employment, had been found in her pocket, 
and so they had brought her to our house. This was all 
the man really had to tell. There was nobody near her 
when she was found, and no evidence to show how the 
blow on her temple had been inflicted. 

What a time it was before the doctor came, and how 
dreadful to hear him say, after he had looked at her, 
that he was afraid all the medical men in the world 
could be of no use here! He could not get her to 
swallow anything; and the more he tried to bring her 
back to her senses, the less chance there seemed of his 
succeeding. He examined the blow on her temple, and. 
said he thought she must have fallen down in a fit of 
some sort, and struck her head against the pavement, 
and so have given her brain what he was afraid was a 
fatal shake. I asked what was to be done if she showed 
any return to sense in the night. He said, "Send for 
me directly;" and stopped for a little while afterwards 
stroking her head gently with his hand, and whispering 
to himself, "Poor girl, so young and so pretty!'' I had 
felt, some minutes before, as if I could have struck the 
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policeman; and I felt now as if I conld have thrown my 
arms round the doctor's neck and kissed him. I did pui; 
out my hand, when he took up his hat, and he shook it 
in the Mendliest way. "Don't hope, my dear," he said, 
and went out 

The rest of the lodgers followed him, all silent and 
shocked, except the inhuman wretch who owns the house, 
and lives in idl^ess on the high rents he wrings from 
poor people like us. "She's three weeks in my debt>" 
says he, with a .frown and an oath. "Where the devil 
is my money to come from now?" Brute! brute! 

I hctd a long cry sdone with her that seemed to ease 
my heart a little. She was not the least changed for 
the better when I had wiped away the tears, and could 
see her clearly again. I took up her right hand, which 
lay nearest to me. It was tight clenched. I tried to 
unclasp the fingers, and succeeded after a little time. 
Something dark fell out of the palm of her hand as I 
straightened it. I picked the thing up, and smoothed it 
out, and saw that it was an end of a man's cravat. 

A very old, rotten, dingy strip of black silk, with 
thin lilac lines, all blurred and deadened with dirt, 
running across and across the stuff in a sort of trellis- 
work pattern. The small end of the cravat was hemmed 
in the usual way, but the other end was all ja^ed, as 
if the morsel then in my hands had been torn off 
violently from the rest of the stuff. A dull ran all over 
me as I looked at it; for that poor, stained, crumpled end 
of a cravat seemed to be saying to me, as though it had 
been in plain words, "If she dies, she has come to her 
death by foul means, and I am the witness of it." 

I had been frightened enough before, lest she should 
die suddenly and quietly without my knowing it, while 
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we were alone together; but I got into a perfect agony 
now for fear this last wotst affliction should take me by 
surprise. I don't suppose five minutes passed all that 
woeful night through, without my getting up and putting 
my cheek close to her mouth,* to feel if the faint breaths 
still fluttered out of it. They came and went just the 
same as at first, though the firight I was in often made 
me fancy they were stilled for ever. Just as the church 
clocks were striking four, I was startled by seeing the 
room door open. It was only Dusty Sal (as they call 
her in the house) the maid-of-all-work. She was wrapped 
up in the blanket off her bed; [her hair was all tumbled 
over her face; and her eyes were heavy with sleep, as 
she came up to the bedside where I was sitting. 

"IVe two hours good before I begin to work," says 
she, in her hoarse, drowsy voice, "and IVe come to sit 
up and take my turn at watching her. You lay down 
and get some sleep on the rug. Here's my blanket for 
you — I don't mind the cold — it will keep me awake." 

"You are very kind — very, very kind and thought- 
ful, Sally," says I, "but I am too wretched in my mind 
to want sleep, or rest, or to do anything but wait where 
I am, and try and hope for the best." 

"Then TU wait, too," says Sally. "I must do some- 
thing; if there's nothing to do but waiting, I'll wait." 

And she sat down opposite me at the foot of the bed, 
and drew the blanket close round her with a shiver. 

"After working so hard as you do, Vm sure you 
must want all the little rest you can get," says I. 

"Excepting only you," says Sally, putting her heavy 
arm very clumsily, but very gently at the same time, 
round Mary's feet, and looMng hard at the pale, still 
face on the pillow. "Excepting you, she's the only soul 
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in this house as never swore at me, or give me a hard 
word that I can remember. When you made puddings 
on Sundays, and give her half, she always give me a 
bit. The rest of 'em calls me Dusty Sal. Excepting 
only you, again, she always csdled me Sally, as if she 
knowed me in a friendly way. I ain't no good here, 
but I ain't no harm neither; and I shall take my turn 
at the sitting up — thafs what I shall do!" 

She nestled her head down close at Mary's feet as 
she spoke those words, and said no more. I once or 
twice thought she had fallen asleep, but whenever I 
looked at her, her heavy eyes were always wide open. 
She never changed her position an inch till the church 
clocks struck six; then she gave one little squeeze to 
Mary's feet with her arm, and shuffled out of the room 
without a word. A minute or two after, I heard her 
down below, lighting the kitchen fire just as usual. 

A little later, the doctor stepped over before his 
breakfast time, to see if there had been any change in 
the night. He only shook his head when he looked at 
her, as if there was no hope. Having nobody else to 
consult that I could put trust in, I showed him the end 
of the cravat, and told him of the dreadful sRaspicion 
that had arisen in my mind, when I found it in her hand. 

"You must keep it carefully, and produce it at the 
inquest," he said. "I don't know though, that it is 
likely to lead to anything. The bit of stuff may have 
been lying on the pavement near her, and her hand 
may have unconsciously clutched it when she fell. Was 
she subject to fainting fits?" 

"Not more so, sir, than other young girls who are 
hard-worked and anxious, and weakly from poor living," 
I answered. 
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''I can't say that she may not have got that blo"Hr 
from a fall/' the doctor went on, looking at her temple 
again. "I can't say that it presents any positive ap- 
pearance of having been inflicted by another person. It 
will be impOTtant, however, to ascertain what state of 
health she was in last night. Have you any idea where 
she was yesterday evening?" 

I told him where she was employed at work, and 
said I imagined she must have been kept there later, 
than TisuaL 

"I shall pass the place this morning," said the doctor, 
"in going my rounds among my patients, and Til just 
step in and make some inquiries." 

I thanked him, and we parted. Just as he was 
closing the door, he looked in again. 

"Was she your sister?" he asked. 

"No, sir, only my dear friend." 

He said nothing more; but I he£urd him sigh, as he 
shut the door softly. Perhaps he once had a sister of 
his own, and lost her? Perhaps she was like Mary in 
the face? 

The doctor was hours gone away. I began to feel 
unspeakably forlorn and helpless. So much so, as even 
to wish selfishly that Eobert might really have sailed 
fix)m America, and might get to London in time to assist 
and console me. No living creature came into the room 
but Sally. The first time she brought me some tea; 
the second and third times she only looked in to see if 
there was any change, and glanced her eye towards the 
bed. I had never known her so silent before; it seemed 
almost as if this dreadful accident had struck her dumb. 
I ought to have spoken to her, perhaps, but there was 
something in her face that daunted me; and, besides. 
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the fever of anxiety I was in began to dry up my lips 
as if they would never be able to shape any words 
again. I was still tormented by that frightful apprehen- 
sion of the past night, that she would die without my 
knowing it — die without saying one word to clear up 
the awful mystery of this blow, and set the suspicions 
at rest for ever which I still felt whenever my eyes fell' 
on the end of the old cravat. 

At last the doctor came back. 

"I think you may safely clear your mind of any 
doubts to which that bit of stuff may have given rise," 
he said* "She was, as you supposed, detained late by 
her employers, and she fainted in the work-room. They 
most unwisely and unkindly let her go home alone, 
without giving her any stimulant, as soon as she came 
to her senses again. Nothing is more probable, under 
these circumstances, than that she should faint a second 
time on her way here. A fall on the pavement, without 
any friendly arm to break it, might have produced even 
a worse injury than the injury we see. I believe that 
the only ill-usage to which the poor girl was exposed 
was the neglect she met with in the work-room.*' 

"You speak very reasonably, I own, sir," said I, not 
yet quite convinced. "Still, perhaps she may — " 

"My poor girl, I told you not to hope," said the 
doctor, interrupting me. Hb went to Mary, and lifted 
up her eyelids, and looked at her eyes while he spoke, 
then added: "If you still doubt how she came by that 
blow, do not encourage the idea that any words of hers 
will ever enlighten you. She will never speak again." 

"I^ot dead! 0, sir, don't say she's dead!" 

"She is dead to pain and sorrow — dead to speech 
and recognition. There is more animation in the life of 
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the feeblest insect that jflies, than in the life that is left 
in her. When you look at her now, try to think that 
she is in Heaven. That is the best comfort I can give 
you, after telling the hard truth." 

I did not believe him. I could not believe him. 
So long as she breathed at all, so long I was resolved 
to hope. Soon after the doctor was gone, Sally came in 
ogam, and found me Hstemng (if I may call it so) at 
Mary's lips. She went to where my little hand-glass 
hangs against the wall, took it down, and gave it to me. 

"See if the breath marks it," she said. 

Yes; her breath did mark it, but very faintly. Sally 
cleaned the glass with her apron, and gave it back to 
me. As she did so, she half stretched out her hand to> 
Mary's face but drew it in again suddenly, as if she 
was afiraid of soiling Mary's delicate skin with her hard, 
homy fingers. Goii^ out, she stopped at the foot of the 
bed, and scraped away a little patch of mud that was 
on one of Mary's shoes. 

"I always used to clean 'em for her," said Sally, "to 
save her hands from getting blacked. May I take 'em 
off now, and clean 'em again?" 

I nodded my head, for my heart was too heavy to 
speak. Sally took the shoes off with a slow, awkward 
tenderness, and went out. 

An hour or more must have passed, when, putting 
the glass over her lips again, I saw no mark on it. 
I held it closer and closer. I duUed it accidentally 
with my own breath, and cleaned it. I held it over her 
again. 0, Mary, Mary, the doctor was right! I ought 
to have only thought of you in Heaven! 

Dead, without a word, without a sign, — without 
even a look to tell the true story of the blow that killed 
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her! I could not call to anybody, I could not cry, I 
could not so much as put the glass down and give her 
a kiss for the last time. I don't know how long I had 
sat there with my eyes burning, and my hands deadly 
cold, when Sally came in with the shoes deai^d, and 
carried carefully in her apron for fear of a aoil touohiBg 
them. At the sight of that — 

I can write no more. My tears drop so fast on the 
paper that I can see nothing. 

March 12th. She died on the afternoon of the 
eighth. On the morning of the ninth, I wrote, as in 
duty bound, to her stepmother, at Hammersmith. There 
was no answer. I wrote again: my letter was returned 
to me this ^morning, unopened. For all that woman 
cares, Mary might be buried with a pauper's funeraL 
But this shall never be, if I pawn everything about me, 
down to the very gown that is on my back. The bare 
thought of Mary being buried by the workhouse gave 
me the spirit to dry my eyes, and go to the under- 
taker's, and tell him how I was placed. I said, if he 
would get me an estimate of all that would have to be 
paid, from first to last, for the cheapest decent foneral 
th£lt could be had, I would undertake to raise the money. 
He gave me the estimate, written in this way, like a 
common bill: 



A walking I'nneral complete 






1 13 8 


Vestry .... 


. • 




4 4 


Rector .... 






4 4 


Clerk .... 






10 


Sexton . . 






10 


Beadle .... 






10 


Bell 






10 


Six feet of ground . , 






2 


Total 




, £2 8 4 
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If I had the heart to give any thought to it, I 
should be inclined to wish that the Church could afford 
to do without so many small chains for burying poor 
people, to whose friends even shillings are of conse- 
quence. But it is useless to complain; the money must 
be raised at once. The charitable doctor — a poor man 
himself, or he would not be living in bur neighbour- 
hood — has subscribed ten shillings towards the ex- 
penses; . and the coroner, when the inquest was over, 
added five more. Perhaps others may assist me. If 
not, I have fortunately clothes aad furniture of my own 
to pawn. And I must set about parting with them 
without delay; for the funeral is to be to-morrow, the 
thirteenth. The funeral — Mary's funeral! It is well 
liiat the straits and . difficulties I am in, keep my mind 
on the stretch. If I had leisure to grieve, where should 
I find the courage to face to-morrow? 

Thank God, they did not want me at the inquest. 
The verdict given — with the doctor, the policeman, 
and two persons from the place where she worked, for 
witnesses — was Accidental Death. The end of the 
cravat was produced, a|id the coroner said that it was 
certainly enough to suggest suspicion; but the jury, in 
the absence of any positive evidence, held to the doctor's 
notion that she had fainted and fallen down, and so got 
the blow on her temple. They reproved the people 
where Mary worked for letting her go home alone, 
without so much as a drop of brandy to support her, 
after she had fallen into a swoon from exhaustion before 
their eyes. The coroner added, on his own account, 
that he thought the reproof was thoroughly deserved. 
After that, the cravat-end was given back to me, by my 
own desire; the police saying that they could make no 

« 
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investigations with such a sKght clue to guide them. 
They may think so, and the coroner, and doctor, and 
jury may think so; hut, in spite of all that has passed, 
I am now more firmly persuaded than ever that there is 
some dreadful mystery in connection with that blow 
on my poor lost Mary^s temple which has yet to he 
revealed, and which may come to be discovered through 
this very fragment of a cravat that I found in her hand. 
I cannot give any good reason for why I think so; but 
I know that if I had been one of the jury at the in- 
quest, nothing should have induced me to consent to 
such a verdict as Accidental Death. 

CHAPTEE n. 

1840. March 12th (continued). After I had pawned 
my things, and had begged a small advance of wages 
at the place where I work, to make up what was still 
wanting to pay for Mary's funeral, I thought T might 
have had a little quiet time to prepare myself as I best 
could for to-morrow. But this was not to be. "When 
I got home, the landlord met me in the passage. He 
was in liquor, and more brutal and pitiless in his 
way of looking and speaking than ever I saw him 
before. 

"So you're going to be fool enough to pay for her 
funeral, are you?" were his first words to me. 

I was too weary and heart-sick to answer — I only 
tried to get by him to my own door. 

"If you can pay for burying her," he went on, 
putting himself in front of me, "you can pay her lawful 
debts. She owes me three weeks' rent. Suppose you 
raise the money for that next, and hand it over to me? 
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I 'm not joking, I con promke you. I mean to hare my 
rent; and if somebody don't pay it, 111 have her body 
seized and sent to the workhouse!" 

Between terror and disgust, I thought I should have 
dropped to the floor at his feet. But I determined not 
to let him see how he had horrified me, if I could 
possibly control myself. So I mustered resolution enough 
to answer that I did not believe the law gave him any. 
such wicked power over the dead. 

"I'll teach you what the law is!" he broke in; 
"you'll raise money to bury her like a bom lady, when 
she's died in my debt, wiU you! And you think I'll let 
my lights be trampled upon like that, do you? See if 
I do! I give you till to-night to think about it. If 
I don't have the three weeks she owes before to-morrow, 
dead or alive, she shall go to the workhouse!" 

This time I managed to push by him, and get to 
my own room, and lock the door in his face. As soon 
as I was alone, I fell into a breathless, suffocating flt 
of crying that seemed to be shaking me to pieces. But 
there was no good and no help in tears; I did my best 
to calm myself, after a little while, and tried to think 
who I should run to for help and protection. The doctor 
was the first friend I thought of; but I knew he was 
always out seeing his patients of an afternoon. The 
beadle was the next person who came into my head. 
He had the look of being a very dignified, unapproachable 
kind of man when he came about the inquest; but he 
talked to me a little then, and said I was a good girl, 
and seemed, I really thought, to pity me. So to him 
I determined to apply in my great danger and distress. 

Most fortunately I found him at home. "When I told 
him of the landlord's infamous threats, and of the misery 
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I was in in cosBequence of them, he rose up with a stamp 
of his foot, and sent for his gold-laced cocked-hat that 
he wears on Sundays, and his long cane with the ivory 
top to it. 

''I'll give it him," said the beadle. ''Come along 
with me, my dear. I think I told you you were a good 
girl at the inquest — if I didn't, I tell you so now. 
Ill give it to him! Come along with me.*' 

And he went out, striding on with his cocked-hat 
and his great cane, and I followed him. 

"Landlord!" he cries the moment he gets into the 
passage, with a thump of his cane on the floor. ''Land- 
lord!" with a look all round him as if he was king of 
England calling to a beast, "come out!" 

The moment the landlord came out and saw who it 
was, his eyes fixed on the cocked-hat and he turned as 
pale as ashes. 

"How dare you frighten this poor girl?'' said the 
beadle. "How dare you bully her at this sorrowful time 
with threatening to do what you know you can't do? 
How dare you be a cowardly, bullying, braggadocio of 
an unmanly landlord? Don^t talk to me — I won't hear 
you! I'll pull you up, sir! If you say another word to 
the young woman, 1 11 pull you up before the authorities 
of this metropolitan parish! I've had my eye on you, 
and the authorities have had their eye on you, and the 
rector has had his eye on you. We don't like the look 
of [your small shop round the comer; we don't like the 
look of some of the customers who deal at it; we don't 
like disorderly characters; and we don't by any manner 
of means like you. Go away! Leave the young woman 
alone! Hold your tongue, or I'll puU you up! If 
he says another word, or interferes with you again. 
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my dear, come and teU me; and, as sure as he's 
a bullying, unmanly, braggadocio of a landlord, 1*11 pull 

hi-m up!" 

With those words, the beadle gave a loud cough to 
clear his throat, and another thump of his cane on the 
floor — and so went striding out again before I could 
open my lips to thank him. The landlord slunk back 
into his room without a word. I was left alone and 
unmolested at last, to strengthen myself for the hard 
trial of my poor love's funeral to-morrow. 

March 13th. It is all over. A week ago, her head 
rested on my bosom. It is laid in the churchyard now 
— the fresh earth lies heavy over her grave. I and my 
dearest friend, the sister of my love, are parted in this 
world for ever. 

I followed her funeral alone through the cruel, 
bustHng streets. Sally, I thought, might have offered 
to go with me; but she never so much as came into 
my room. I did not like to think badly of her for 
this, and I am glad I restrained myself — for, when 
we got into the churchyard, among the two or three 
people who were standing by the open grave, I saw 
Sally, in her ragged grey shawl and her patched black 
bonnet. She did not seem to notice me till the last 
words 'of the service had been read, and the clei^- 
man had gone away. Then she came up and spoke 
to me. 

"I couldn't foUow along with you," she said, looking 
at her K^ged shawl; "for I haVnt a decent suit of 
clothes to walk in. I wish I could get vent in crying 
for her, like you; but I can't; all the crying's been 
drudged and starved out of me, long ago. Don't you 

14* 
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think about lighting your fire when you get home. Ill 
do that, and get you a drop of tea to comfort you.*' 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind word or 
^70 more, when, seeii^ the Beadle coming towards me, 
she drew back, as if she was afraid of him, and left the 
churchyard. 

"Here's my subscription towards the funeral," said 
the Beadle, giving me back his shilling fee. "Don't say 
anything about it, for it mightn't be approved of in 
a business point of view, if it came to some people's 
ears. Has the landlord said anything more to you? 
No, I thought not. He's too polite a man to give me 
the trouble of pulling him up. Don't stop crying here, 
my dear. Take the advice of a man familiar with 
funerals, and go home." 

I tried to take his advice; but it seemed like desert- 
ing Mary to go away when all the rest forsook her. 
I waited about tiU the e^h was thrown in, and the 
man had left the place — then I returned to the grave. 
Oh, how bare and cruel it was, without so much as a bit 
of green turf to soften it! Oh, how much harder it 
seemed to live than to die, when I stood alone, looking 
at the heavy piled-up lumps of clay, and thinking of 
what was hidden beneath them! 

I was driven home by my own despairing thoughts. 
The sight of Sally lighting the fire in my room eased 
my heart a little. When she was gone, I took up 
Robert's letter again to keep my mind employed on the 
only subject in the world that has any interest for it 
now. This fresh reading increased the doubts I had 
already felt relative to his having remained in America 
after writing to me. My grief and forlomness have 
made a strange alteration in my former feelings about 
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his coming back. I seem to have lost all my prudence 
and self-denial, and to care so little about his poverty, 
and so much about himself, that the prospect of his 
return is really the only comforting thought I have now 
to support me. I know this is weak in me, and that 
his coming back poor can lead to no good result for 
either of us. But he ^is the only living being left me to 
love, and — I can^t explain it — but I want to put my 
arms round his neck and tell him about Mary. 

March 14th. I locked up the end of the cravat in 
m^ writing-desk. No change in the dreadful suspicions 
that the bare sight of it rouses in me. I tremble if I so 
much as touch it. 

March 15th, 16th, 17th. Work, work, work. If 
I don^t knock up, I shall be able to pay back the 
advance in another week; and then, with a little more 
pinching in my daily expenses, I may succeed in saving 
a shining or two to get some turf to put over Mary's 
grave — and perhaps even a few flowers besides, to 
grow round it. 

March 18th. Thinking of Kobert all day bng. Does 
this mean that he is really coming back? If it does, 
reckoning the distance he is at from New York, and the 
time ships take to get to England, I might see him by 
the end of April or the beginning of May. 

March 19th. I don't remember my mind running 
once on the end of the cravat yesterday, and I am certain 
I never looked at it. Yet I had the strangest dream 
concerning it at night. I thought it was lengthened into 
a long clue, like the silken thread that led to Eosa- 
mond's Bower. I thought I took hold of it, and followed 
it a little way, and then got frightened and tried to go 
back, but found that I was obliged, in spite of myself 
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to go on. It led me through a place like the Valley of 

the Shadow of Death, in an old print I remember in 

my mother^s copy of the Pilgrim's Progress. I seemed 

to be months and months following it, without any 

respite, till at last it brought me, on a sudden, face 

to face with an angel whose eyes were like Mary's. 

He said to me, "Go on, stiU; the truth is at the end, 

waiting for you to find it." I burst out crying, for the 

angel had Mary's voice as well as Mary's eyes, and 

woke with my heart throbbing and my cheeks all wet. 

What is the meaning of this? Is it always superstitious, 

I wonder, to believe that dreams may come true? 
« « « « « 

• April 30th. I have found it! God knows to what 
results it may lead; but it is as certain as that I am 
sitting here before my journal, that I have found the 
cravat from which the end in Mary's hand was torn! 
I discovered it last night; but the flutter I was in, and 
the nervousness and uncertainty I felt, prevented me from 
noting down this most extraordinary and most unexpected 
event at the time when it happened. Let me try if I can 
preserve the memory of it in writing now. 

I was going ^home rather late from where I work, 
when I suddenly remembered that I had foi^otten to 
buy myself any candles the evening before, and that 
I should be left in the dark if I did not manage to 
rectify this mistake in some way. The shop close to 
me, at which I usually deal, would be shut up, I knew, 
before I could get to it; so I determined to go into the 
first place I passed where candles were sold. This 
turned out to be a small shop with two counters, which 
did business on one side in the general grocery way, 
and on the other in the rag and bottle and old iron 
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line. There were several ciistomer& on the grocery side 
when I went in, so I waited on the empty rag side till 
I conld he served. Glancing ahout me here at the 
worthless-looking things hy which I was surrounded, 
my eye was caught hy a bundle of rags lying on the 
counter, as if they had just been brought in and left 
there. From mere idle curiosity, I looked at the rags, 
and saw among them something like an old cravat. 
I took it \ip directly, and held it under a gas-light The 
pattern was blurred lilac lines, running across and across 
the dingy black ground in a trellis-work form. I looked 
at the ends: one of them was torn off. 

How I managed, to hide the breathless surprise into 
which this discovery threw me, I cannot say; but I cer- 
tainly contrived to steady my voice somehow, and to 
ask for my candles calmly, when the man and woman 
serving in the shop, having disposed of their other 
customers, inquired of me what I wMited. As the man 
took down the candles, my brain was aU in a whirl 
with trying to think how I could get possession of the 
old cravat without exciting any suspicion. Chance, and 
a little quickness on my part in taking advantage of it, 
put the object within my reach in a moment. The man, 
having counted out the candles, asked the woman for 
some paper to wrap them in. She produced a piece 
much too small and flimsy for the purpose, and declared, 
when he called for something better, that the day's 
supply of stout paper was all exhausted. He flew into 
a rage with her for managing so badly. Just as they 
were beginning to quarrel violently, I stepped beick to 
the ragHJounter, took the old cravat carelesdy out of the . 
bundle, and said, in as light a tone as I could possibly 
assume — 
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"Come, come! don't let my candles be the cause of 
hard words between you. Tie this ragged old thing 
round them with a bit of string, and I shall carry them 
home quite comfortably." 

The man seemed disposed to insist on the stout paper 
being produced; but the woman, as if she was giad of 
an opportunity of spiting him, snatched the candles away, 
and tied them up in a moment in the torn old cravat. 
I was afraid he would have struck her before my face, 
he seemed in such a fury; but, fortunately, another 
customer came in, and obliged him to put his hands to 
peaceable and proper uses. 

"Quite a buncQe of all-sorts on the opposite counter 
there'," I said to the woman, as I paid her for the 
candles. 

"Yes, and all hoarded up for sale by a poor creature 
with a lazy brute of a husband, who lets his wife do all 
the work while he spends all the money," answered the 
woman, with a malicious look at the man by her side. 

"He can't surely have much money to spend, if his 
wife has no better work to do than picking up rags," 
said L 

"It isn't her fault if she hasn't got no better," says 
the woman," rather angrily. "She's ready to turn her 
hand to anything. Charing, washing, laying-out, keeping 
empty houses — nothing comes amiss to her. She's my 
half-sister; and I think I ought to know." 
^ "Did you say she went out charing?" I asked, making 
believe as if I knew of somebody who might employ 
her. 

"Yes, of course I did," answered the woman; "and 
if you can put a job into her hands, you'll be doing a 
good turn to a poor hard-working creature as wants it 
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She lives down the Mews here to the right — name of 
Horlick, and as honest a woman as ever stood in shoe- 
leather. Now then, ma'am, what for you?" ^t* 

Another customer came in just then, and occupied 
her attention. I left the shop, passed the turning that 
led down to the Mews, looked up at the name of the 
street, so as to know how to find it again, and then ran 
home as fast as I could. Perhaps it was the remembrance 
of my strange dream striking me on a sudden, or perhaps 
it was the shock of the discovery I had just made, but I 
began to feel frightened without knowing why, and 
anxious to be under shelter in my own room. 

If Robert should come back! 0, what a relief and 
help it would be now if Robert should come back! 

May 1st. • On getting in-doors last night, the first 
thing I did, after striking a light, was to take the ragged 
cravat off the candles and smooth it out on the table. I 
then took the end that had been in poor Mary's hand 
out of my writing-desk, and smoothed that out too. It 
matched the torn side of the cravat exactly. I put them 
together, and satisfied myself that there was not a doubt 
of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night. A kind of 
fever got possession of me — a vehement yearning to go 
on from this first discovery and find out more, no matter 
.what the risk might be. The cravat now really became, 
to my mind, the clue that I thought I saw in my dream 
— the clue that I was resolved to follow. I determined 
to go to ]^rs. Horlick this evening on my return from 
work. 

I found the Mews easily. A crook-backed dwarf of 
a man was lounging at the comer of it smoking his pipe. 
Not liking his looks, I did not enquire of him where 
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Mrs. Horlick lived, but went down the Mews till I met 
with a woman, and asked her. She directed me to the 
right number. I knocked at the door, and Mrs. Horlick 
herself — a leau, ill-tempered, miserable-looking woman 
— auswered it. I told her at once that I had come to 
ask what her terms were for charing. She stared at me 
for a moment, then answered my question civilly enough. 

"You look surprised at a stranger like me finding 
you out," I said. "I first came to hear of you last night 
from a relation of yours, in rather an odd way." And I 
told her all that had happened in the chandler's shop, 
bringing in the bundle of rags, aud the circumstance of 
my carrying home the candles in the old torn cravat, as 
often as possible. 

*'Ifs the first time IVe heard of anything belonging 
to him turning out any use," said Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. 

"What, the spoilt old neck-handkerchief belonged to 
your husband, did it?" said I at a venture. 

"Yes; I pitched his rotten rag of a neck-'andkercher 
into the bundle along with the rest; aud I wish I could 
have pitched him in after it," said Mrs. Horlick. "Fd 
sell him cheap at any rag-shop. There he stands, smo- 
king his pipe at the end of the Mews, out of work for 
weeks past, the idlest hump-backed pig in all London!" 

She i)ointed to the man whom I had passed on 
entering the Mews. My cheeks began to bum and my 
knees to tremble; for I knew that in tracing the cravat 
to its owner I was advancing a step towards a fresh 
discovery. I wished Mrs. Horlick good e;?'ening, and 
said I would write and mention the day on which I 
wanted her. 

What I had just been told put thought into my mind 
that I was afraid to follow out. I have heard people 
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talk of being Kght-headed, and I felt as I have heard 
them say they felt, when I retraced my steps up the 
Mews. My head got giddy, and my eyes seemed able 
to see nothing but the figure of the little crook-back man 
still smoking his pipe in his former plcwe. I could see 
nothing but that; I could think of nothing but the mark 
of the blow on my poor lost Mary's temple. I know that 
I must have been light-headed, for as I came close to 
the crook-backed man, I stopped without meaning it. 
The minute before, there had been no idea in me of 
speaking to him. I did not know how to speak, or in 
what way it would be safest to begin. And yet, the 
moment I came face to face with him something out of 
myself seemed to stop me, and to make me speak, without 
considering before-hand, without thinking of consequences, 
without knowing, I may almost say, what words I was 
uttering till the instant when they rose to my lips. 

"When your old neck-tie was torn, did you know 
that one end of it went to ihe rag-shop and the other 
fell into my hands?" I said these bold words to him 
suddenly, and, as it seemed, without my own will taking 
any part in them. 

He started, stared, changed colour. He was too 
much amazed by my sudden speaking to find an answer 
for me. When he did open his lips it was to say rather 
to himself than me: 

"You're not the girl." 

"No," I said, with a strange choaking at my heart. 
"Im her friend." 

By this time he had recovered his surprise and he 
seemed to be aware that he had let out more than he 
ought. 

"You may be anybody's Mend you like," he said 
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brutally, "so long as you don't come jabberii^ nonsense 
here. I don't know you, I don't understand your jokes." 
He turned quickly away from me when he had said the 
last words. He had never once looked feirly at me since 
I first spoke to him. 

Was it his hand that struck the blow? 

I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I took it out 
and followed him. If it had been a five-pound note, I 
should haye done the same in the state I was in then. 

"Would a pot of beer help you to understand ijie?'' 
I said, and offered him the sixpence. 

"A pot ain't no great things," he answered, taking 
the sixpence doubtfully. 

"It may lead to something better," I said. 

His eyes began to twinkle, and he came close to me. 
Oh, how my legs trembled! — how my head swam! 

"This is all in a friendly way, is it?" he asked in a 
whisper. 

I nodded my head. At that moment, I could not 
have spoken for worlds. 

"Friendly, of course," he went on to himself, "or 
there would have been a policeman in it. She told you, 
I suppose, tliat I wasn't the man?" 

I nodded my head s^ain. It was all I could do to 
keep myself standing upright. 

"I suppose if s a case of threatening to have him up, 
and ma.king him settle it quietly for a Ipound or two? 
How much for me if you lay hold of him?" 

"Half." I began to be afraid that he would suspect 
something if I was still silent. The wretch's eyes twinkled 
again, and he came yet closer. 

"I drove him to the Eed lion, comer of Dodd Street 
and Budgely Street. The house was shut Up, but he 
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was let in at the Jug-and-Bottle-door, like a man who 
was known to the landlord. Thaf s as much as I can 
tell you, and Tm certain Pm r^ht. He was the last 
fare I took up at night. The next morning master gave 
me the sack. Said I cribbed his com and ms fares. I 
wish I hadi" 

I gathered from this that tiie crook-backed man had 
been a cab-driver. 

"Why don't you speak/' he asked suspiciously. "Has 
she been telling you a pack of lies about me? What did 
she say when she came home?" 

"What ought she to have said?" 

"She ought to have said my fare was drunk, and she 
came in the way as he was going to get into the cab. 
That's what she ought to have said to begin with." 

"But, after?" 

"Well, after, my fare by way of larking with her, 
puts out his leg for to trip her up, and she stumbles and 
catches at me for to save herself, and tears off one of 
the limp ends of my rotten old tie. * What do you mean 
by that, you brute,' says she, turning round as soon as 
she was steady on her legs, again, to my fare. Says my 
fare to her, *I means to teach you to keep a civil tongue 

in your head. And he ups with his fist, and Whaf s 

come to you, now? What are you looking at me like 
that, for? How do you think a man of my size was to 
take her part, against a man big enough to Jiave eaten 
me up? Look as much as you like, in my place you 
would have done what I done — drew off when he 
shook his fist at you, and swore he'd be tiie death of 
you if you didn't start your horse in no time." 

I saw he was working himself into a rage; but I 
could not, if my life had depended on it, have stood 
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near hiniy or looked at him any longer. I jnst managed 
to stammer out that I had heen walking a long way, and 
that, not being used to much exerciBe, I felt faint and 
giddy with fatigue. He only changed from angry to 
sulky, when I made that excuse. I got a little farther 
away from him, and then added , that if he would be at 
the Mews entrance the next evening, I should have 
something more to say and something more to give him. 
He grumbled a few suspicious words in answer, about 
doubting whether he should trust me to come back. 
Fortunately, at that moment, a policeman passed on the 
opposite side of the way, he slunk down the Mews im- 
mediately, and I was free to make my escape. 

How I got home I can't say, except that I think I 
ran the greater part of the way. Sally opened the door, 
aud asked if anything was the matter the moment she 
saw my face. I answered, "Nothing! nothing!" She 
stopped me as I was going into my room, and said, 

"Smooth your hair a bit, aud put your collar straight. 
There's a gentleman in there waiting for you." 

My heart gave one great bound — I knew who it 
was in an instant, and rushed into the room like a mad 
woman. 

"Oh. Robert! Robert!" 

All my heart went out to him in those two little 
words. 

"Good God, Anne! has anything happened? Are 
you ill?" ^ 

"Mary! my poor, lost, murdered, dear, dear Mary!" 

That was all I could say before I fell on his breast. 

May 2nd. Misfortunes and disappointments have 
saddened him a little; but towards me he is imaltered. 
He is as good, as kind, as gently and truly affectionate 
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as ever. I believe no other maa ia the world could 
have listened to the story of Mary's death with such 
tenderness and pity as he. Instead of cutting me short 
anywhere, he drew me on to tell more than I had 
intended; and his first generous words, when I had done, 
were to assure me that he would see himself to the* 
grass being laid and the flowers planted on Mary's grave. 
I could have almost gone, on my knees and worshipped 
him when he made me that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest of men 
cannot always be unfortunate! My cheeks bum when I 
think that he has come back with only a few pounds in 
his pocket, after all his hard and honest struggles to do 
well in America. They must be bad people there when 
such a man as Bobert cannot get on among th§m. He 
now talks calmly and resignedly of trying for any one 
of the lowest employments by which a man can earn 
his bread honestly in this great city — he, who knows 
French, who can write so beautifully! Oh, if the people 
who have places to give away only knew Robert as well 
as I do, what a salary he would have, what a post he 
would be chosen to occupy! 

I am writmg these lines alone, while he has gone to 
the Mews to treat with the dastardly, heartless wretch 
with whom I spoke yesterday. He says the creature — 
I won't call him a man — must be humoured and kept 
deceived about poor Mary's end, in order that we may 
discover and bring to justice the monster whose drunken 
blow was the death of her. I shall know no ease of 
mind till her murderer is secured, and till I am certain 
that he will be made to suffer for his crimes. I wanted 
to go with Eobert to the Mews; but he said it was best 
that he should carry out the rest of the investigation 
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alone; for my strength and resolution had been too hardly 
taxed already. He said more words in praise of me for 
what I have been able to do up to this time, which I 
am almost 'ashamed to write down with my own pen. 
Besides, there is no need — praise from his lips is one 
of the things that I can trust my memory to preserve to 
the latest day of my life. 

May 3rd. Robert very long last night before he 
came back to tell me what he had done. He easily 
recognised the hunchback at the comer of the mews by 
my description of him; but he found it a hard matter, 
even with the help of money, to overcome the cowardly 
wretch's distrust of him as a stranger and a man. 
However, when this had been accomplished, the main 
difficulty was conquered. The hunchbcwk, excited by 
the promise of more money, went at once to the Red 
lion to enquire about the person whom he had driven 
there in his cab. Robert followed him, and waited at 
the comer of the street. The tidings brought by the 
cabman were of the most unexpected kind. The mur- 
derer — I can write of him by no other name — had 
fallen ill on the very night when he was driven to the 
Red lion, had taken to his bed there and then, and was 
still confined to it at that very moment. His disease 
was of a kind ,that is brought on by excessive driciiking, 
and that affects the mind as well as the body. The 
people at the public-house called it the Horrors. Hearing 
these things, Robert determined to see if he could not 
find out something more for himself, by going apd 
enquiring at the public-house, in the character of one of 
the friends of the sick man in bed up-stairs. He made 
two important discoveries. First, he foimd out the name 
and address of the doctor in attendance. Secondly, he 
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entrapped the barman into mentioning the murderous 
■wretch by his name. This last discovery adds an un- 
speakably fearful interest to the dreadful catastrophe of 
Mary's death. Noah Truscott, as she told me herself in 
the last conversation I ever had with her, was the name 
of the man whose drunken example ruined her father, 
and Noah Truscott is also the name of the man whose 
drunken fury killed her. There is something that makes 
one shudder, something fatal and supernatural in this 
awful fact. Robert agrees with me that the hand of 
Providence must have guided my steps to that shop from 
which all the discoveries since made took their rise. He 
says he believes we are the instruments of effecting a 
righteous retribution; and, if he spends his last farthing, 
he will have the investigation brought to its full end in 
a court of justice. 

May 4th. Robert went to-day to consult a lawyer 
whom he knew in former times. The lawyer was much 
interested, though not so seriously impressed as he ought 
to have been, by the story of Mary's death and of the 
events that have followed it. He gave Robert a con- 
fidential letter to take to the doctor in attendance on 
the double-dyed villain at the Red Lion. Robert left 
the letter, and called again and saw the doctor, who said 
his patient was getting better, and would most likely be 
up again in ten days or a fortnight. This statement 
Robert communicated to the lawyer, and the lawyer has 
undertaken to have the public-house properly watched, 
and the hunchback (who is the most important witness) 
sharply looked after for the next fortnight, or longer if 
necessary. Here, then, the progress of this dreadful 
business stops for awhile. 

May 5th. Robert has got a little temporary employ- 
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ment in copying for his friend the lawyer. I am working 

harder than ever at my needle to make up for the time 

that has heen lost lately. 

May 6th. To-day was Sunday, and Robert proposed 

that we should go and look at Mary's" grave. He, who 

forgets nothing where a kindness is to be done, has found 

time to perform the promise he made to me on the night 

when we first met. The grave is already, by his orders, 

covered with turf, and planted round with shrubs. Some 

flowers, and a low headstone, are to' be added to make 

the place look worthier of my poor lost darling who is 

beneath it. Oh, I hope I shall live long after I am 

married to Robert! I want so much time to show him 

all my gratitude! 

« « « « « 

May 20th. A hard trial to my courage to-day. I have 
given evidence at the police-office, and have seen the 
monster who murdered her. 

I could only look at him once. I could just see that 
he was a giant in size, and that he kept his dull, lower- 
ing, bestial face turned towards the witness-box, and his 
bloodshot, vacant -eyes staring on me. For an instant I 
tried to confront that look; for an instant I kept my 
attention fixed on him — on his blotched face, on the 
short grizzled hair above it — on his knotty, murderous 
right hand hanging loose over the bar in front of him, 
like the paw of a wild beast over the edge of his den. 
Then the horror of him — the double horror of con- 
fronting him, in the first place, and afterwards of seeii^ 
that he was an old man — overcame me; and I turned 
away faint, sick, and shuddering. I never faced him 
again; and at the end of my evidence, Robert con- 
siderately took me out. 
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When we met once more at the end of the examina- 
tion, Robert told me that the prisoner never spoke, and 
never changed his position. He was either fortified by 
the cruel composure of the savage, or his faculties had 
not yet thoroughly recovered from the disease that had 
so lately shaken them. The magistrate seemed to doubt 
if he was in his right mind; but the evidence of the 
medical man relieved his uncertainty, and the prisoner 
was committed for trial on a chaise of manslaughter. 

Why not on a charge of murder? Eobert explained 

the law to me when I asked that question. I accepted 

the explanation, but it did not satisfy me. Mary Mallin- 

son was killed by a blow from the hand of Noah Truscott. 

That is murder in the sight of God. Why not murder 

in the sight of the law also? 

# * « . « # 

June 18th. To-morrow is the day appointed for the 
trial at the Old Bailey. Before sunset this evening I 
went to look at Mary's grave. The turf has grown so 
green since I saw it last; and the flowers are springing 
up so prettily. A bird was perched dressing his feathers, 
on the low white headstone that bear? the inscription of 
her name and age. I did not go near enough to disturb 
the little creature. He looked innocent and pretty on 
the grave, as Mary herself was in her life-time. When 
he flew away, I went and sat for a little by the head- 
stone, and read the mournful lines on it. Oh, my love, 
my love! what harm or wrong had you ever done in this 
world, that you should die at eighteen by a blow from 
a drunkard's hand? 

June 19th. The trial. My experience of what hap- 
pened at it is limited, like my experience of the exami- 
nation at the police-office, to the time occupied in giving 

15* ^ , 
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my own evidence. They made me say much more than 
I said before the magistrate. Between examination and 
cross-examination, I had to go into almost all the parti- 
culars about poor Mary and her funeral that I have 
written in this journal; the jury listening to every word 
I spoke with the most anxious attention. At the e^d, 
the judge said a few words to me approving of my con- 
due^ and then there was a clapping of hands among the 
people in court. I was so agitated and excited that I 
trembled all over when they let me go out into the air 
again. I looked at the prisoner both when I entered 
the witness-box and when I left it. The lowering bru- 
tality of his face was unchanged, but his faculties seemed 
to be more alive and observant than they were at the 
police-office. A frightful blue change passed over his 
face, and he drew his breath so heavily that the gasps 
were distinctly audible, while I mentioned Mary by name, 
and described the mark of the blow on her temple. 
When they asked me if I knew anything of the prisoner; 
and I answered that I only knew what Mary herself had 
told me about his having been her father's ruin, he gave 
a kind of groan, %nd struck both his hands heavily on 
the dock. And when I passed beneath fhim on my way 
out of the court, lie leaned over suddenly, whetiier to 
speak to me or to strike me I can't say, for he was 
immediately made to stand upright again by the turnkeys 
on either side of him. While the evidence proceeded 
(as Robert described it to me), the signs that he was 
suffering imder superstitious terror became more and more 
apparent; until, at last, just as the lawyer appointed to 
defend him was rising to speak, he suddenly cried out, 
in a voice that startled every one, up to the very judge 
on the bench, "Stop!" There was a pause, and all eyes 
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looked at him. The perspiration was pouring over his 
face like water, and he made strange, uncouth signs with 
his hands to the judge opposite. "Stop all this!** he cried 
again; "Pve been the ruin of the father and the death 
of the child. Hang me before I do more harm! Hang 
me, for God's sake, out of the way!" As soon as the 
shock produced by this extraordinary interruption 'had 
subsided, he was removed, and there followed a long 
discussion about whether he was of sound mind or not. 
The point was left to the jury to decide by their verdict. 
They found him guilty of the chaise of manslaughter, 
without the excuse of insanity. He was brought up 
again, and condemned to transportation for life. All he 
did on hearing the sentence was to reiterate his desperate 
words, "Hang me before I do more harm! Hang me, 
for God's sake, out of the way!" 

June 20th. I made yesterday's entry in sadness of 
heart, and I have not been better in my spirits to-day. 
It is something to have brought the murderer to the 
punishment that he deserves. But the knowledge that 
this most righteous act of retribution is accomplished, 
brings no consolation with it. The law does indeed 
punish Noah Truscott for his crime; l5ut can it raise up 
Mary Mallinson from her last resting-place in the 
churchyard? 

While writii^ of the law, I ought to record that the 
heartless wretch who allowed Mary to .be struck down 
in his presence without making any attempt to defend 
her, is not likely to escape with perfect impunity. The 
policeman who looked after him to insure his attendance 
at the trial, discovered that he had committed past of- 
fences, for which the law can make him answer. A sum- 
mons was executed upon him, and he was taken before 
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the magistrate the moment he left; the court after giying 
his evidence. 

I had just written these few lines, and was closing 
my journal, when there came a knock at the door. 
I answered it, thinking Robert had called in his way 
home to say good -night, and found myself face to face 
with a strange gentleman, who immediately asked for 
Anne Rodway. On hearing that I was the person in- 
quired for, he requested ^Ye minutes' conversation with 
me. I showed him into the little empty room at the 
back of the house, and waited, rather surprised and 
fluttered, to hear what he had to say. 

He was a dark man, with a serious manner, and a 
short stem way of speaking. I was certain that he was 
a stranger, and yet there seemed something in his face 
not unfamiliar to me. He began by taking a newspaper 
from his pocket, and asking me if I was the person who 
had given evidence at the trial of Noah Truscott on a 
chaige of man-slaughter. I answered immediately that I 
was. 

"I have been for nearly two years in London seeking 
Mary Mallinson, and always seeking her in vain," he 
said. "The first and only news I have had of her I 
found in the newspaper report of the trial yesterday.'* 

He still spoke calmly, but there was something in 
the look of his eyes which showed me that he was suffer- 
ing in spirit.' A sudden nervousness overcame me, and 
I was obliged to sit down. 

"You knew Mary Mallinson, sir?" I asked, aa quietly 
as I could. 

, "I am her brother." 

I clasped my hands and hid my face in despair. 0! 
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the bitterness of heart with which I heard him say those 
simple words! 

"You were very kind to her," said the cahn, tear- 
less man. "In her name and for her sake, I thank 
you." 

"0! sir," I said, "why did you never write to her 
when you were iu foreign parts?" 

"I wrote often," he answered, "but each of my letters 
contained a remittance of money. Did Mary tell you she 
had a step-mother? If she did, you may guess why 
none of my letters were allowed to reach her. I now 
know that this woman robbed my sister. Has she lied 
in telling me that she was never informed of Mary's 
place of abode?" 

I remembered that Mary had never ^ communicated 
with her step -mother after the separation, and could 
therefore assure him ths^t the woman had spoken the 
truth. 

He paused for a moment, after that, and sighed. 
Then he took out a pocket-book and said: 

"I h^ve already arranged for the payment of any 
legal expenses that may have been incurred by the trial; 
but I have still to reimburse you for the funeral charges 
whfbh you so generously defrayed. Excuse my speak- 
ing bluntly on this subject, I am accustomed to look on 
all matters where money is concerned purely as matters 
of busiuess." 

I saw that he was taking several bank-notes out of 
the pocket-book, and stopped him. 

"I will gratefully receive back the little money I 
actually paid, sir, because I am not well off, and it would 
be an ungracious act of pride in me to refuse it from 
you," I said. "But I see you handling bank-notes, any 
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one of which is for beyond the amonnt yoa have to 
repay me. Fray put them back, sir. "What I did for 
yonr poor lost sister, I did from my love and fondness 
for her. Yon have thanked me for that; and your thanks 
are all I can receive." 

He had hitherto concealed his feelings, but I saw 
them now begin to get the better of him. His eyes 
soffcened, and he took my hand and squeezed it hard. 

"I beg your pardon,'' he said. "I beg your pardon, 
with all my heart." 

There was silence between us, for I was crying; and 
I beHeve, at heart, he was crying too. At last, he 
dropped my hand, and seemed to change bad^, by an 
efibrt^ to his former calmness. 

"Is there no one belonging to you to whom I can be 
of service?" he asked. "I see* among the witnesses on 
the trial the name of a young man who appears to have 
assisted you in the inquiries which led to the prisoner's 
conviction. Is he a relation?" 

"N"o, sir — at least, not now — but I hope — " 

"What?" 

"I hope that he may, one day, be the nearest and 
dearest relation to me that a woman can have." I said 
those words boldly, because I was afraid of his other- 
wise taking some wrong view of the connection between 
Eobert and me. 

"One day?" he repeated. "One day may be a Icmg 
time hence." 

"We are neither of us well off, sir," I said. "On© 
day, means the day when we are a little richer than we 
are now." 
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''Is the young man educated? Can he produce 
testimonials to his character? OMige me by writing his 
name and address down on the back of that card.'^ 

When I had obeyed, in a handwriting which I am 
afiraid did me no credit, he took out another card, and 
gave it to me. 

"I shall leave Ei^land to-morrow," he said. "There 
is nothing now to keep me in my own country. If you 
are ever in any difficulty or distress (which, I pray God, 
you may never be), apply to my London agent', whose 
address you have there." He stopped, and looked at me 
attentively — then took my hand again. "Where is 
she buried?" he said suddenly, in a quick whisper, 
turning his head away. 

I told him, and added that we had made the grave 
as beautiful as we could with grass and flowers. 

I saw his Hps whiten and tremble. 

"God bless and reward you!" he said, and drew me 

towards him quickly and kissed my forehead. I was 

quite overcome, and sank down and hid my face on the 

table. When I looked up again he was gone. 
« « « « « 

June 25th, 1841. I write these lines on my wedding 
morning, when little more than a year has passed since 
Eobert returned to England. 

His salary was increased yesterday to one hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year. If I only knew where Mr. 
Mallinson was, I would write and teU him of our present 
happiness. But for the situation which his kiudness pro- 
cured for Eobert, we, might still have been waiting vainly 
for the day that has now come. 

I am to work at home for the future, and Sally is to 
help us in our new abode. If Mary could have lived to 
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see this day! I am not ungrateful for my blessings; but, 
ob, how I miss that sweet faae, on this morning of all 
others! 

I got up to-day early enough to go alone to the grave, 
and to gather the nosegay that now lies before me from 
the flowers that grow round it. I shalt put it in my 
bosom when Eobert comes to fetch me to the church. 
Mary would have been my brides-maid if she had Hved; 
and I can't foi^et Mary, even on my wedding-day. 
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CHAJPTEE I. 

I AM not a ricli man now, but ten years ago I was 
mucli poorer. Having a small family likely to become a 
lai^e one, and a small living in the north, which was 
not likely to become a lai^e one; the difference of fare 
between the second and third class carriages to London 
was of some consideration to me; and whenever I had oc- 
casion — which was but seldom — to take that jour- 
ney, I travelled in the latter. We were a very long 
time, certainly, upon the road — from early morning to 
quite late into the night; but I seldom found it weari- 
some. Not only because I am a clergyman do I make 
it a rule to consider nobody belonging to the Church of 
England as foreign to me, but it is my natural disposi- 
tion to take a great interest in all my fellow-creatures of 
every degree. Without any views of acquiring ad- 
ditional information, of sucking the brains of those who 
have the misfortune to come across me, as is much re- 
commended by moralists and philosophers of all times, I 
am in the habit of listening greedily to communicative 
travellers; of sympathising with their joys or troubles; 
and of becoming for the time, indeed, rather more wrapped 
up in them than their own mothers. I have many times, 
on my different trips, felt as if I could have died for my 
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next neighbour, who may have got in at one station and 
out at the next I actually did upon one occasion — 
not die, but — become answerable to the extent of 
seventeen shillings and sixpence for a passenger who had 
lost his railway ticket from Preston: which money, by 
the bye, he afterwards sent me faithfully, as soon as he 
^ould earn it, like a man. The first-class passenger is 
too reserved, not to say too airified and selfish for me, 
and the second-class takes his opinions from the first at 
second-hand; but in the parliamentary train we are all 
of us perfectly natural and (we at least who have backs 
to our seats) at our ease, and our sentiments are more 
original and not seldom better worth having. Our 
journeys, unless we are in an excursion train, are rarely 
underl^en for pleasure's sake, and it may be generally 
predicted, from our personal appearance, upon what 
errand we have set out.- At the larger stations there 
are scores of us, always very much before our time, each, 
as it were, a life-picture, displaying his or her biography 
in very looks. 

This labourer, way-worn with the dusty roads, who 
shoulders his heavy bundle, through which a hedge- 
stick passes — to the last never resting it a moment, 
but pacing up and down the platform, as though he 
might be so set onward on his travel — has aU his 
worldly wealth (and little it is) within it. He has 
walked far and fast, but he does not join the boisterous 
throng about the Eailway Arms; not so much that he has 
but few pennies to spare, as that his heart has fallen 
below that point whereat beer has power to cheer it 
He is a powerful man, and surely not an idle one; still 
those two strong arms of his cannot earn bread enough 
— for whom? For the wife and bairns who will come 
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up presently in the train from a station lower down the 
line, from which he himself has walked round some 
twenty miles to save a shilling. A kindly and unselfish 
heart he has, notwithstanding that knitted hrow and 
those almost sinister eyes. Be careftd how you address 
him, for he is rough and rude; he needs none of your 
smooth Hes, he says, and he has none to give you in re- 
turn. There is very little of that rose-coloured patriotism 
about him which we see and read of boasting itself in 
after-dinner speeches, with three times three and one 
cheer more. The first-class gentry who are forced to 
travel for a little way by the parliamentary, regard him 
suspiciously, and write him down a Chartist in their 
hearts, and I think it very likely that he is one; but 
there is no fear of his upsetting the constitution just at 
present, poor fellow! for he is going far away from 
England, and most likely for ever; the ship that he will 
sail by, is but a tale to him, for he has never seen one; 
the. ocean that he will have to traverse is but a dream 
to him; and of the distant land to which he is bound 
and whither, thank God! all that is most dear to him is 
goiDg likewise, he hardly knows the name. 

This niaiden with the Saxon hair, so young that she 
scarce esteems it beautiftd, and with the trustful light 
blue eyes, I trust leaves not her fatherland. That 
slender purse in her sunburnt fingers, the great marble- 
coloured box that stands beside her, and that tearful 
leave-taking of the grey-haired old man, her father, seem 
indeed to threaten it; but, though his darling daughter, 
and the comfort of his old age, is leaving him, it is not 
for so very long; that is what he tells her, or strives to 
tell her, and what the poor girl tries to look as if she 
derived consolation from. God grant, prays he (but not 
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aloud), that thy beauty may not prove thy misery! She 
is going to the migh^ city far away, where lovers are 
many and friends are few, to the new mistress and the 
strange house. 

This mother and her son; they will be together, that 
is something, at least for this one journey. Her loving 
eyes', her clasping hand, are making very much of him 
while he is yet within her gaze and grasp. Tearless eyes 
and steady hands she has. She comes of a sturdy race, 
an Englishwoman bom and bred; sorrow and she have 
been far too long acquainted for her to fear him now. 
By the delicate white fingers, by the grace about the 
severing hair, by the voice so low and musical, she has 
been nurtured tenderly, and known ease and comfort, if 
not wealth; but by those well-worn and coarse widow's- 
weeds, there has been a long divorcement. The boy has 
everything about him bright and new: the blue jacket 
and the band of gold round his cap — which he especially 
delights in — proclaim the middy; and he is going to 
join his ship for the first time. There will be a little 
trembling of the lip at the very last, but that will be 
aU. He is his mother's son, and, if I read him aright, 
he will not fear the wildest of seas nor the fiercest of 
battles; and what would I not give to see his mother's 
looks when first she reads his name in the Gazette of 
victory! What an interest in the boy this climate- 
hardened soldier seems to take. He has come from re- 
visiting, on furlough, hid old home after years of ab- 
sence, and from gladdening the old couple, his parents^ 
to the core. Content for all their lives to dwell within 
their native hamlet, without a dream of those alien skies 
which had so bronzed his cheek, they have drunk in his 
tales like children listening to fairy lore. Their simple 
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pleasure will be from henceforth to retail to neighbour 
ears these records of their soldier son. "Just the same, 
bless ye, just the same as ever," is their Geoi^e — or, 
at least, so he seems to them; and, indeed, though his 
look is somewhat stem, his fringed lips somewhat too 
tightly barred, he has still a dutiful if not a loving heart. 
How he is looked up to by his fellow travellers, espe- 
cially by the female portion of them, and how they will 
strive to get in the same compartment! 

Such characters as these I almost always find 
among my fellow-travellers by the parliamentary; but in 
addition, at a small railway -station in the north, 
in the summer of eighteen hundred and forty-five, as 
I well remember, I saw for the first time this figure. 
A somewhat stiflP-looking but lady-like girl about J;he age 
whereat the "Brook and river meet, womanhood and 
childhood fleet,"' who held in one hand a small basket, 
and in the other a book. She was dressed well, but 
very plainly, in dove-coloured silk, and seemed in no 
way disconcerted. As she was amongst the crowd witl^ 
no one to take care of her, I offered — as the train 
came slowly up — to see that her luggage was put in; 
but she held up, first the basket and then the book, and 
remarked quietly, "I have nothing more, I thank you, 
sir.'* She was going to London then, for I had seen her 
buy her ticket with that dolFs fit-out! I managed to 
obtain for her a comer-seat with back to the engine, and 
placed myself beside her. The country through which 
we were then passing was very beautiful; on one side, 
lay the level comland with the crops either standing 
ripe or bound in sheaves, and whilst we cut across the 
quiet country lanes the loaded waggons waited at the 
long railway-gates to let us pass; on the other was 
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mostly pasture-land and green valleys, which were shut 
to the westward with grey hills; but the girl never 
looked to this or that, or raised her eyes from off the 
pages open before her; they were not so very entrancing 
one would have thought to such as she — the life of 
Charles the Twelfth (in French) by Monsieur Voltaire. 
After a while I saw she never turned one leaf over, but 
used it as a mere pretext for thinking undisturbed. When 
we had been journeying many hours, and even when we 
arrived in a large manufacturing town where we were 
to stop a little, and everybody was getting out for re- 
freshments, I offered to procure her some; but she opened 
her basket, by way of reply, and took from it a mighty 
hunch of bread and butter, and consumed that, sitting 
quietly where she was; it was not in the shape of a 
sandwich, but just such a wedge as forms the morning- 
meal in educational establishments, and I said, ^' Where 
do you go to school, my dear young lady?" quite na- 
turally. Her perfectly self-controlled and quite grown- 
«up appearance seemed to be greatly disturbed. 

"I do not see why I should tell you, sir," said she, 
colouring. 

"Very true,*' replied L "I merely wished to be- 
come friends with you; but as you will not talk, may I 
ask you to change books with me, for I perceive you 
are not greatly interested in that one." 

She did so; and I found, as I had expected, in the 
title-page of her school-volume, her address and name; 
Miss Jeannette Smith, Miss Mackaveth's, Laburnum Lodge, 
Carlisle. 

"How came you with that foreign accent of yours, 
Miss Smith?" I asked. 
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She looked at me for one wtant a little tigerisbly, 
but presently began to laugh. 

"You are too wise for me/* she s^d, "but I have left 
school now for good. I am going to my Mends in Lon- 
don, they are French people; that is why I talk a little 
strangely, as you say." 

And Miss Jeannette Smith applied herself to the 
subject of my late studies — Cripps upon Cheniical Law, 
I think it was — with the same enthusiasm that she 
had bestowed upon the monarch of Sweden. 

"Is it customary," said I, returning to the charge, 
after a while, "for Miss Mackaveth's yoimg ladies to 
travel in third-class carriages, alone, when they return 
to their friends?" 

"When they are very poor, sir; not unless;" was the 
answer delivered in a £nn tone, and not without a touch 
of reproach. 

This poor child, solitary amidst so many; not ex- 
hibiting annoyance at the draughts, tobacco-smoke, and 
other discomforts of her position; content to bear her lot 
without repining, at an age which is but little fitted 
for carrying its own burthens; and wondering at, almost 
suspicious of, sympathy, how sad and strange it seemed! 

The evening was by this time coming on apace, and 
the air grew cMLly. Thinly clad as she was, she must 
have been cold enough and weary enough with her long 
iaravel. I gave /her a spare cloak and shared with her 
my railway-wrapper, but she seemed to grow paler and 
pder, and her features to wear a more anxious look as 
we went on. 

"It will be dark by the time we get to town, I 
fear," I said after a long pause. "How will your ftieadta 
be able to find you amidst all this crowd?'' 

Noveh and Tales. IL ' 16 
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Slowly, silently, the large tears began to fall down 
her thin white cheeks. 

**I have no Mends in the world/' she made answer, 
in a voice wherein just a little tremble thrilled, "I 
have run away from school." 

Although she had gone so far as to tell me this, she 
did not seem to have reposed any 'confidence in me; 
but rather to have stated an unfortunate fewt, which 
might appear pitiable, and to put her in need of help, 
or not, according to tiie nature of the person it was im- 
parted to. 

"Well, Jeannette," said I, "my sister, to whose house 
I am going, will gladly take you in for this night, I am 
sure; and, to-morrow, we will see what is to be done," 
She thanked me then, aud began to sob a little, but not 
much. So I took her with me to my sister's, and the 
next morning, after breakfast, she told us her little 
history; how that she had never known her parents, but 
had remained fix>m early childhood at her late school; 
that, at fijst Miss Mackaveth had been kind to her, and 
the girls also, and that she had ever been made much 
of; but that, lately, there had been a difference; she 
could not say she was ill-treated, but rather was not 
considered, and was looked down upon. She taught the 
smaller girls now, as monitress, French and music; she 
was a good musician — excellent — would we like to 
hear her? She sat down at the piano and executed two 
difficult pieces with great spirit; and, on being shown a 
quite new melody, played it off very creditably at sight. 
It was with an intention of becoming a teacher of music 
that she had thus come up to London by herself. The 
family of a young lady, a school-friend of hers in the 
old times, would have received her at first, doubtless; 
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they were not aware of her coming; they were great 
people, and lived in the Edge ware Eoad, but she did 
not know the number of their house; she had been led 
to understand that that position was the best — the 
most fashionable — in London. K nothing could be 
done in London; if she was indeed too young for an in- 
structress; if the Edgeware Eoad was really only a third- 
rate locality; if the clei^yman who had been kind to her 
was going to the north again in a few days, and if he 
would take her; she supposed she had better go back 
again. She would much proffer his accompanying her to 
Laburnum Lodge, but was not afraid of her school- 
mistress, nevertheless. Li the meantime I wrote to that 
lady to assure her of Miss Jeannette's safety, and ar- 
rived within the week with the young truant herself at 
Carlisle. 

Miss Mackaveth seemed unfeignedly glad to see her 
little charge again. "I have a true regard for her, ' said 
she, in the course of a long conversation I held with 
her in private, "and feel myself especially answerable 
for her well-being. Eleven years ago she was left, a 
very little child, in my trust, and under very peculiar 
circumstances. A Frenchwoman, a most respectable 
middle-aged person, declaring herself to be the con- 
fidential servant of an English family residing abroad, 
brought her hither, with instructions fccmi her parents, 
regarding her education. A lai^e sum of money, in 
French notes, was left with her: enough even to defiray 
all expenses incurred up to the last few months. I re- 
ceived letters from time to time, purporting to come from 
Mrs. Smith, Jeannette*s mother, a French lady, but in 
reality written (as I believe) by the servant whom I had 
seen. These letters grew fewer, and then altogether 
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ceased. When the money left wiiii me was expended, 
I wrote -again and again to Mrs. Smith in Paris, but I 
received no answer. Fpon personal inquiry, which I 
caused to be made at her address, I learned that no 
such person had ever lived there, but that some one of 
that name had purchased, as is not uncommon, the right 
of receiving letters at the house. She had not been 
there, however, for a* considerable time, and half-a-dozen 
of my communications were then lying there unopened. 
Feeling pretty sure that the child was really deserted, 
and not being able to afford to keep Jeannette in idle- 
ness, I set her to assist us in tuition. I hope my con- 
duct was not altered towards her in consequence of that: 
I hope my sisters, who carry on this establishment with 
me, niade no difference in theirs. / For the young ladies 
I cannot answer. I have had a considerable experience, 
and I am afraid that girls are imgenerous in these re- 
spects. I never heard them; but I think it quite pos- 
sible that some of them, when provoked, may have called 
her foundling or charity girl. | If Jeannette told you so, 
I should say they certainly did; for she is very truthfiiL 
As I have said, sir, we have a sincere regard for her on 
many accounts; but not a warm affection. Without 
paying over-attention to what her young companions 
have said of her, I think her too reserved, uncheerM, 
and secretive, to. be ever popular. ' (Poor little Jeannetije, 
thought I, how hard for such as you to win your way, 
without a weapon, to our steel-clad human hearts!) 
I was above measure surprised and annoyed at her 
running away from us; I have forgiven her; it shall 
certainly not influence our future conduct towards her, 
except to make us endeavour to remove the — the un- 
happiness, if you will — that caused it. 
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Miss Mackaveth concluded by again thanking me 
very warmly for my conduct towards her pupil, and 
promised to let me hear about her from time to time. 
Little Jeaonette's adieu to me was of a tenderer kind than 
I had expected. I left with her my direction, which 
was then at a coimtry vicarage not very far from Carlisle, 
and begged her to write, and even to come to us, if in 
any real trouble. My wife and the girls, I well knew, 
would welcome her in her affliction, as though she were 
a dai^hter or a sister of their own. She was bathed in 
teats, and called me ** father, dear darlii^ father,'* in the 
French tongue, as her custom was when excited, re- 
peatedly. Poor child! She was considered reserved and 
secretive; but I fear there was but little at Laburnum 
Lodge to elicit much demonstration of affection. 

Not very long after this circumstance, I was translated, 
unexpectedly, to a London benefice of considerable station 
and emolument. A distant cousin of my wife, Lord 
Bactsares, was the first who wrote to tell us of this good 
fortune; and she has ever since, from a pardonable 
vanity, ascribed it to the fact of their relationship; 
whereas it is, without doubt, owing to the bishop's ap- 
probation of my work on Christian Ethics (Withnocaws, 
Hopeful, & Co., Oxford), published in eighteen hundred 
and thirty, and triumphantly disproves the idea of merit 
in the church going unrewarded. It — the preferment, 
not the Ethics — made rather a noise in our coimtry 
neighbourhood; and among many pleasant letters of con- 
gratulation, the pleasantest to my mind was one from 
the little friendless orphan of Carlisle. She had reftised 
our invitation to spend the last midsummer holidays 
with us at Scawdale, because, I verily believe, she knew 
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we could scarcely a£fbrd to have visitors there; bnt, upon 
our accession to comparative affluence, my wife wrote, at 
my desire, the next year, to ask her up to town; and up 
Httle Jeannette came. 

She had grown into a most distinguished-looking 
young woman, and had certainly taken every advantage 
of the accomplishments imparted by the Misses Mackaveth. 
She was conversant with aU the modem languages, of 
which French, indeed, seemed to be her natural dialect 
more than ever. She sketched, she painted, she fabricated 
old oak frames out of what appeared to be shoe-leather, 
and very ancient china out of chintz and physic-bottles. 
She wore — and I am sure this was an Mi; — little 
artificial whiskers to stick her hair out with, so dexter- 
ously, that, instead of poking themselves out officiously, 
like the stuffing of a lodging-house sofa, they positively 
improved her appearance. She played — ah, how little 
Jeannette did play! — upon the harp, the organ, and the 
piano-forte. I have seen her sweep the keys of this last 
instrument so skilfully, and build up towering passion, 
and haughtiness, and imperial splendour extemporane- 
ously, in such a manner as to draw forth the admiration 
of an entire company. That coldness and secretiveness 
of which her mistress spoke was certainly not to be dis- 
covered now, if it had ever existed. Of herself and her 
condition she would converse most freely, and it was a 
delight to her to excite the praise and wonder of others; 
because, as she said, of the pleasure that she knew it 
gave to us. Our parties — for we now had pretty fre- 
quent parties — would not have been half so attractive, 
it was owned, without her presence; and even my 
church obtained in her an organist such as scarcely any 
money could have procured. Before the end of her six 
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weeks' vaeation, it was arranged between the Mackaveths 
and oorselves that Miss Jeannette should not return to 
Carlisle. 

At this time, there occurred the first sympton in my 
ward of a characteristic which was afterwards magnified 
into ingratitude and want of heart. She refused to write 
a single line to her late mistress. "I cannot say I am 
sorry to leave her; I cannot thank her for kindnesses I 
have never received," said she. The poor girPs regard 
for truth was excessive, and her sense of neglect keen. 
I had also, by the bye, a letter &om Miss Mackaveth in 
exchange for mine, written, as I fear, with a design to 
prejudice me against Jeannette; though couched in ex- 
pressions favourable to myself, and under the pretence of 
a friendly warning. Having burnt this (and I hope for- 
gotten it) almost immediately after its perusal, I remem- 
ber nothing distinctly; but, as so many have since set 
themselves (most unjustly) against my ward, I don't wish 
them to have it to say that I have concealed anything 
whatever, that may seem to tell against her in this ac- 
count. If there had been any difference heretofore be- 
tween our treatment of her and of our own daughters, 
there was certainly none from this time forth. As we 
had an endearing name for Hester and for Gertrude, so 
sister Jeannette was called Jenny by us all, for love and 
shortness. She was introduced to our old friends by the 
same title to put her at once upon a familiar footing. 
Her birthday we could not keep, because we didn't 
know it; but we kept the day whereon I first met her 
in the train, instead. If she dressed better than my 
real daughters it must have been owing to her superior 
taste, for she had the same allowance. Thus little Jean- 
nette lived with us for years. 
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. Among tiie Mends who were accustomed to visit us 
pretty constantly, was a certain young barrister of the 
name of Hartley; he was the heir presumptive to Lord 
Bactsares, who was an old bachelor, but Hartley had eo 
great fortune except in that expectation. He grew voy 
intimate at ihe house; and, on one occasion, ourselves 
and the three girls went to a tasteful breakfast which 
he gave in his Temple rooms. They were very high up, 
and on a most forbidding-looking staircase; but, the view 
from the windows was as beautiM as is to be seen in 
London. ' The pleasant gardens flanked by the quaint 
old buildings; the broad, swift-flowing river, here spanned 
by massive arches, here lightly cleared by the suspension 
bridge; the long, sharp-pointed steamers flitting upon its 
waters like huge dragon-flies; the slow unwieldy barge 
drifting diagonally across the Stream; beyond, and oppo- 
site the dark house of commerce, with their crowded 
wharves and Babel chimneys, and a looming smoke- 
cloud, as of thunder, over all. I was wrapped up in 
the observation of these things, perhaps, too much to 
observe what was going on within the room; for, my 
wife, when we got home, asked my opinion upon "that 
affair between Hartley and our Gertrude," — as though 
it had been delicately and discreetly mentioned in the 
Morning Post as being already on the* tapis — to my 
intense astonishment. There was no objection to such 
an alliance; but, I recommended a little more obser- 
vation, and suffering things to take their own course 
before our moving in the matter, and she acquiesced in 
that opinion. About a month afterwards, during which 
period I certainly remained that Mr, Hartley's visits be- 
came very frequent, my wife spoke to me again aftar a 
quite different fashion. 
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"I think Jeannette has behaved most basely," said 
she. 

"Good gracious! Impossible! What can you mean, 
my dear?" 

"Look here! What do you think of this?" cried she. 
"I caught her showing it to him in the conservatory, 
and heard him thanking her for the pleasure which it 
afforded him in proving — but there, judge for your- 
self." And she put into my hands an exquisite water- 
colour painting of the very view that had so charmed 
me from the Temple windows. It was Jenny's treatment 
and composition all over, I saw at a glance. 

"And a most beautiful sketch, and well worth any- 
body's thanks it is," answered I with uiifeigned admi- 
ration. 

"His thanks 'for the iuterest in him betrayed on 
the part of the painter,' mind you," repKed my wife, 
raising her voice somewhat higher than the occasion — 
I was quite close beside her — seemed to demand. 
"Are you blind? Are you deaf? Are you dumb?" she 
added, as I sat speechless with astonishment at her un- 
accustomed vehemency, "that you have nothing to say 
against this traitress, who has stolen from your daughter 
the affections of her engaged lover?" 

"Stop a little, my love," I ui^ed, quietly, "I have 
never heard that Gertrude was engaged." 

"Not actually, in so many words, but virtually. 
Everybody was aware of it long ago, except yourself." 

"Should I then," replied I, very gravely, "be the 
last to know of such a thing as this, my dear wife?" 
And the good kind-hearted creature — who is the best 
of women at the core, although a little impetuous and 
hasty at times in her conclusions — embraced me ten- 
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derly as though she had committed quite a crime. '^Bat 
you are so unsuspicious and confiding, my dearest hus- 
band/' she said (and indeed it was always a superstition 
of hers to believe me the most imposed upon and 
victimised of men) "that you don't perceive how un- 
gratefully you are being treated." 

That same evening Gertrude herself poured her sor- 
row into my ears; her sorrow, but not her anger: she 
confessed that she had long entertained for Hartley a 
more than kindly feeling, which he had seemed to her 
to reciprocate warmly; that this sentiment had arisen 
before Jeannette's coming, and continued for some time 
after it; but tliat of late it had become plain to her, in 
spite of her endeavours to disbelieve it, that the affec- 
tions of the young man were being withdrawn from her; 
that they had been attracted to Jeannette Smith — that 
is, Jenny — instead, and that with her they now re- 
mained. She would not say that artifices had been used 
to deprive her of them; tiie superior accomplishments 
and more striking manners of her adopted sister were 
cause enough, she knew. Jeannette (I wish she had 
said Jenny) was still dear to her, but she (Gertrude) 
would, if I pleased, prefer to reside with her aunt in a 
neighbouring part of town until the marriage took place, 
to remaining under the same roof with my ward. "With- 
out a touch of malice, with only the shadow of natural 
mortification, she asked this favour, and I accorded it at 
once, I was perfectly sure that her generous statement 
was the true one: that, unknown to herself, my Ward 
had fascinated the young man firom his allegiance; and 
that perhaps he had never meant quite so much as Ger- 
trude in her own love had given him credit for. 

Jenny herseK, with many tears and the sincerest 
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sorrow, declared that Mr. Hartley's attentions had dis- 
tressed her more than they had pleased her; that she 
had had in tnith a very great esteem for him, but out 
of respect to my daughter's feelings, had striven to con- 
ceal it. "For, what love," cried she, "0 my dear father, 
could repay me for making you or yours unhappy, even 
for a day!" Perceiving soon, she continued, that Ger- 
trude had in truth mistaken a polite and kindly ac- 
quaintance for a lover, she had conducted herself more 
naturally; that the young barrister's intentions had on 
this declared themselves undisguisedly, and had been 
brought to the point of an offer of marrig^e by the dis- 
covery of the picture, as narrated by my wife; that she 
had accepted him provisionally, and on the condition 
that I should be satisfied with her conduct in the whole 
matter, and gave an unhesitating consent, "without 
which," she concluded in the French tongue, "I cannot 
expect, dear father, in anything to prosper." 

I was very much affected by those scenes, as may 
be imagined, and arranged for the interview on the next 
day with Mr. Hartley. I explained to him the exact 
condition in which Jenny was placed; how it was un- 
known to us whether she was of high or humble origin, 
or even legitimate or illegitimate; but that, having first 
adopted her and taken her from her former protectress, 
and afterwards brought her up in all respects as my 
own child, I considered myself bound to give her the 
same dowry — not a lai^e one — as if she were so. 
He thanked me warmly, as though he had expected 
nothing of this sort, and indeed his love for Jenny was 
very stroi^, and quite disinterested, I am sure. The 
day for their maniage was not. fixed, but it was under- 
stood that it should take place soon. 
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Some •weeks after this time, on the fourteenth of 
May — as I remember well, for it happened to be the 
day on which we received marriage cards ftora my wife's 
relative Lord Bactsares; and my wife, Hesther, and my- 
self, had been to visit Gertrude at my sister Annie's 
house (who had, I regret to say, taken such a dislike to 
Jenny by this time, as to beg she might not be brought 
within her doors). On our return I found my Ward 
wishing to speak with me. "My dear father," said she 
when we were alone together in my study, "See here!** 
she took from her pocket a case of tiny jewels, necklace, 
brooch, and armlets, of exquisite workmanship, and com- 
prising almost every precious stone ia harmonious com- 
bination. "These were mine," she continued, "when I 
was almost an infant;" the tears came into her eyes, 
and a flush crossed her cheeks while she regarded the 
still dimly remembered trinkets. "They were left for 
me by a little boy, months ago, at your door, without 
any sort of explanation; I did not know whether to tell 
you or not. 1 feared lest it might be some cruel hoax, 
but to-day he came again with these few papers." 
(I found afterwards that Jenny unintentionally mis- 
dated this, as the papers were left on the previous after- 
noon it seems.) They were documents in the French 
language, setting fortii the whole psu^culars of Jenny's 
previous history, and affording ample proof of her 
birth. 

She was the only child of noble and wealthy parents 
in the south of France; the count and countess Dela- 
motte; proud, insolent, bitter-hearted — so it was written 
— yet loved their daughter to distraction. They treated 
their servants (very unusual with French people) as 
though they were slaves, animals, dirt beneafli their feet. 
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Jeannette Lotteau was the nurse: Jeaonette whose name 
their child has borne all its life long, was once struck, 
beaten upon the cheek, by madame in her passion. The 
scar was not great, but it has taken twenty years to 
heal; now, however, that the countess was in London 
(an extract fix)ni a newspaper was here given, an- 
nouncing the arrival at a certain fashionable hotel of the 
count and countess Delamotte) let her at last discover 
her lost one, late teacher at a Pension, now a dependent 
in the house of a heretic priest; it would be good 
for her. 

Jenny begged me to say nothing of this till I was 
certain of the truth of the whole affair; but, for my 
own part, I felt pretty sure upon the point; and, when 
I took my way with my adopted child on the next 
morning to the hotel, it was with intense curiosity to 
look upon her real parents. I left dear Jenny, pal- 
pitating, in a room downstairs, while I went up to the 
apartment occupied by the count and countess. It was 
one of the £nest in that gorgeous mansion, a large 
* drawing-room, magnificently furnished; at one end of it, 
upon an ottoman, lounged a gentleman with a news- 
paper; and, at the other end, in an arm-chair reclined 
madame. It was late in the spring-time, but a brisk 
fire was burning in the grate, and she seemed to have 
every need of it. She did not rise at my entrance, and 
her husband only lifted his head up languidly, and de- 
manded, in a voice strangely at variance with his words, 
"To what happy chance he was thus deeply indebted 
for the honour of my presence?" I don't know whether 
he was practising the superpoliteness of his countrymen, 
or whether he was sneering. 

"I come/' answered I, in such French as I could 
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command, ''not withont reason, sir. It is possible iiiat 
I may have been misinformed, and be mistaken; bnt, I 
think that I bring some intelligence which will afSect 
you both, very, very deeply/' 

A little lifting of the lady's pencilled eyebrows, a 
scarcely perceptible shrug of the count's shoulders were 
the only replies. 

''You had a servant x)nce called Jeannette Lotteao, 
had you not?" 

A sharp inarticulate cry of rage burst from the 
count, the lady rose swiftly from her seat, and stood be- 
fore me in an instant, white but without trembling — 
so like, so like my ward! 

"And my child, sir, what of her? Name of Heaven, 
speak!" 

"She has been with me, madame, for years as my 
adopted daughter. -She is well; she is even now under 
this very roof!" 

That was in substance the whole of what passed be- 
tween us. I left the two, at once, alone with their new- 
found oflfepring. I returned home and told my frunily 
all that had occurred — for the first time. I knew that 
my dear little Jenny must sooner or later be taken fix)m 
us for ever, and it made me sad. With those proud 
artificial parents of hers — although it was plain they 
loved her — I doubted if she would be so happy as 
beneath our roof I thought of Hartley, too, and how 
his union with my ward would now perhaps me^t with 
obstacles. He seemed, poor fellow, to expect as much 
himself, but he did not dwell upon it, perceiving I had 
so great a sorrow of my own. 'Everybody, I think, saw 
that; and, then and since, all have forborne to give me any 
unnecessary pain — I feel it, and I thank them. Words 
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have dropped involuntarily sometimes from those most 
dear to me, of anger and uncharity against my little 
Jenny. They did not know her as I knew her, or they 
would feel how deeply they have therein wronged her. 
The girls are very hard upon her that she has not taken 
notice of young Hartley since, (we are all at home to- 
gether again, and this is the only subject that we dis- 
agree upon); but how can we tell to what harsh disci- 
pline she may be subjected; how this and that, which 
seems to us quite right and natural, may have been for- 
bidden by her high-bom foreign parents! 

It does seem sad and strange never to have seen 
dear Jenny more; not once to have kissed my little 
Ward again, and wished her God speed on her new and 
lofty way. I read that the three went back to Paris on 
the ensuing day to that wherein I saw them last; this 
time how many, many years! -I read some few months 
back, that the Count Delamotte was made a minister of 
the Emperor. That is all I know. We are very happy 
at home, thank heaven, — all of us; but I should like 
this strange neglect to be explained to satisfy others; 
and how I still miss, and how I long to see. My little 
Ward! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Not long since, there lived in the Bue BichelieOy 
behind one of those lofty gate -ways which separate the 
highly- decorated shops of this great thoroughfare, one 
Monsieur Perrin. 

Monsieur Perrin occupied one of those sumptuous 
entresols in which the footstep is never heard; where 
Sevres china, vast mirrors, clocks and bronzes of fan- 
tastic design stand dangerously near the visitor's elbow; 
and where or-molu vies in magnificence with buhl and 
marqueterie. Immediately behind the door that opened 
upon the general staircase of the vast hotel of which 
this entresol formed part, was a small room, devoted to 
Monsieur Perrin's business. Here, were no ornaments 
whatever; a small bronze oil-lamp, capped with a dingy 
green shade, being the only article upon the mantelpiece. 
Three or four cane-chairs were against the bare walls; 
one comer of the room was partitioned off by a high 
wooden screen; behind the rails of which green curtains 
were drawn, to veil the mysteries which young Mon- 
sieur Adolphe Beauvoir conducted on behalf of his em- 
ployer. 

Adolphe was the son of a wealthy Norman family. 
His father — once a notable millionnaire of France — 
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had been a good friend ix) Monsieur Perrin at critieal 
seasons; and, in fact, had on more than one occasion 
saved him from baukraptey. But, at last, troubles came 
to Monsieur Beauvoir himself; and he was ruined in the 
railway mania. He fled to Algeria where he died, the 
proprietor of a small caf^ in Constantine. Adolphe, 
when his fattier fled, was left to the care of Monsieur 
Perrin; who, after haying given him a slight education, 
tamed him to account in his office. 

At first Adolphe was little better than an errand- 
boy; and spent more than half of every day running to 
and from the Bourse. All his early associations were 
with the Bourse, therefore, and with Bourse men. He 
had passed his youth in the midst of the gamblers who 
fed upon the industry of the poor; upon the hcmest in- 
vestments of the small capitalists. He had seen dozens 
of companies formed under splendid auspices; advertised 
upon whole pages of the morning journals, sent up to 
extraordinary premiums, to fall to annihilating discount. 
He had seen men whom he met one day in dingy attire, 
tricked out on the morrow by Dusaatoy, and dangling 
one of Verdier's malaccas. He had, on the other hand, 
watched young men of fortune slide from the eminence 
of a Stanhope drawn by a pair of blood-bays, to the cab 
at twenty-two sous the course. He had brushed past 
pale-faced men looking desperately cahn; and on the 
morrow he had heard that they lay in the Morgue. He 
had watched wretched women weeping in the bye-streets; 
and had seen others dart furtively from the office of their 
agent-de-change with a roll of notes clutched in their 
greedy fingers. To him, the Bourse was the world. He 
grew up to know it alone as the arena where a man 
might fight his way to wealth. like the people with 
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whom he was in daily contact, he even despised the 
men whom he saw doing hard work for low wages. 
"Why starve at a counter, when a lucky dash might any 
day make a bold pauper a millionnaire? He had heard 
that his father died a broken-hearted man, serving out 
demi-tasses to lajzy Arabs; but, all his father's old friends 
had told him that Monsieur Beauvoir lost his head in 
the ejtcitement of the railway mania, and speculated ab- 
surdly. One old man — to whom AEonsieur Perrin sent 
him very often with letters, or bills, or mysterious mes- 
sages — had favoured him with painful details on his 
father's short-comings as a financier. These communica- 
tions were, however, offered with so many excuses, that 
Adolphe grew to like the old story-teller, and to antici- 
pate a gossip with him on Bourse affairs with pleasure. 

Poor young fellow! On all sides he was gathering 
experience; on all sides he sought advice. He had^ re- 
solved at last, one morning — when there was a great 
rise in the Rentes, and he had met three or four young 
fellows who had realised from ten to twenty thousand 
francs each — to give notice to Monsieur Perrin that he 
should leave him within a month. He would now act 
on his own account; for he saw how each wheel worked 
within the other in that complicated machine, The 
Bourse. Instead of making fifteen hundred francs a-year, 
be would realise a thousand francs a- month; he would 
be, moreover, his own master. 
• Full of this resolution, he bent his way to the office 
of the old man who had told him so much about his 
father's affairs, just to ask his advice, before giving Mon- 
sieur Perrin notice. The old man was from home, and 
four or five gentlemen were sitting in his bureau waiting, 
in solemn silence. When Adolphe asked the clerk when 
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he expected his employer back, a sneering laugh appeared 
upon the face of one of the gentlemen who were waiting. 
Adolphe thought that the sneerer was an unhappy spe- 
culator, who, having come to ask for time, did not be- 
lieve that the old gentleman was out, and was waiting 
doggedly to waylay him. So he went away, saying he 
would call to-morrow. 

Dreaming of his plans, Adolphe wandered off in the 
afternoon to ihe Bois de Boulogne. At that time there 
was no Avenue de Tlmp^ratrice; there was no lake 
dotted with gondolas; there was no green turf for grate- 
ful feet in summer time. Pedestrians wandered without 
plan along the straggling walks, under dense foliage, or 
through tangled underwood. Adolphe sauntered into the 
loneliest part of the wood, wondering what his old coun- 
sellor would say to him, and how he should invest the 
two thousand francs he had contrived to save in Mon- 
sieur Perrin's hard service. He was aroused by a horse 
galloping past him at full speed, bearing a lady who 
was pale as death, and who wildly gesticulated to him 
that there was some horror behind her. He hurried for- 
. ward till he saw a group of men and women surrounding 
something lying upon the ground under a dark tree. 
They beckoned him to approach. Peeping over the 
shoulders of one of the group, he saw the features — 
how ghastly in death! — of his old counsellor. A long 
black kerchief, drawn by the heavy weight it had sus- 
tained into a tight thin rope, lay upon the grass at 
hand, and told the close of the old man's story. 

It was Adolphe's first view of death: he was inex- 
pressibly shocked: he was, for a time, tongue-tied. The 
bystanders, seeing the, pallid horror in his face, shook 
h^m and questioned him. Did he know the deceased? 

17* 
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Presently he was able to tell them. Some gensd'arEtes 
came up, a cart was soon at hand, and the specnlatoi^s 
body was carried home. Adolphe, too, got to Monsieur 
Perrin's house, and was the bearer of the sad news to 
his placid employer, who merely remarked: 

"I thought those Lyons at forty-six were a bad spe- 
culation." 

Julie Perrin alone wept when she heard of the old 
man's death. Madame Perrin blanched somewhat, but 
she was a wom«in who prided herself upon her philo- 
sophy. She shut herself up in the evening, howcTer, 
and told Adolphe that he would do well to take a walk 
— he must be strong-minded and meet the accidents of 
life with calmness. As for Julie, she was a little bird 
that the first frost would kill. Adolphe obeyed! Julie 
buried her red eyelids in her pillows, and Monsieur 
Perrin went to his caf^ to learn how the old man stood, 
and who would be the principal sufferers by the affair. 
Adolphe took counsel of himself as he paced the 
Boulevards. He would remain with his employer, and 
went to bed with this resolution. 

He was at his duties early on the morrow; fbr, of 
late, he had somewhat neglected his master's books. His 
dreams of sudden wealth had disturbed him; but, now 
that these had vanished,, he had resolved to make up for 
lost time. It was not more than peven o'clock when he 
took his seat at his desk; the quarter afber this hour had 
not struck, when a gentle tap against the screen behind 
which he worked roused him from a very p^^lexing 
sum. He called out pettishly: 

"Come in." 

Julie Perrin wished Adolphe good morning very 
timidly; then, seating herself not £Ar from hxm, coi^uxed 
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up ccmrtge with a great and evident effort to speak 
boldly to him. Adolphe was astonished and dumb. The 
blood stood in two patdies upon her young cheeks as 
she spoke rapidly to him in a low whisper. 

"You were about to leave us. I know it: to lead 
the life of your father — of my father — of the poor 
gentleman who destroyed himself yesterday. It is very 
bold of a girl like me to advise a man like you; but let 
me pray of you — let me implore you — to be content 
here; and if you can, after a year or two, to give your- 
self some nobler ambition, tiian that of becoming a suc- 
cessful gambler on the Bourse. I have a father who 
hardly remembers my existence, and a mother who 
despises me when I pity the sorrows pf poor work- 
people, or envy the simple country-folk. I believe that 
you, Adolphe, have a nature too noble to succeed on the 
Bourse. Eemain where you are, to plan some honest 
course of life. I have got up early to speak to you, and 
to make you promise. I have not slept all night for 
thinking' of the poor old gentleman who killed himself 
yesterday. Promise me." 

Adolphe promised heartily; and when the girl re- 
treated hiastily from him fcdl of shame at her own bold- 
ness, the figures over which he had been poring, only 
got into a denser tangle as he worked at them. First, 
he counted his balance; then he went over items; but 
no, it was no use; he must put it off until another time. 
Julies are the sworn enemies of arithmetic. 

Monsieur Pernn was a trifle sterner than usual, as 
he presently passed through the office on his journey to 
the Petite Bourse, before the Opera Arcade. He bade 
Adolphe get his books in order as soon as possible. 
Monsieur Perrin had hardly turned the comer of the 
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Boulevards, when his wife darted also through the office, 
and turned down the street in the direction of the Bib- 
lioth^ue Imp^riale. StiU Adolphe could not work. He 
had been in the habit of seeing Julie daily for years 
past; and her presence had never disturbed his calcula- 
tions. But to-day, that serious little face, with tears 
beading the eyelids of the tender eyes, thrust itself be- 
fore every rule of three he endeavoured to adjust. So 
he went out to execute his morning commissions; after 
having listened to his little counsellor practising — he 
thought less briskly than usual — her favourite pieces 
of music. As he descended the stairs, he met Madame 
Perrin entering the house, and wiping her heated. face, 
as she gave money to a cab-driver. Madame is fond of 
speed, thought Adolphe, as he noticed small spots of 
foam upon the flanks of the cab-horse. 

Love, in modem times, has been the tailor's best 
friend. Every suitor of the nineteenth century spends 
more than his spare cash on personal adornments. 
A faultless fit, a glistening hat, tight gloves, and tighter 
boots proclaim the imminent peril of his position. 
Adolphe was hardly in love; he was hardly upon the 
uttermost circle of the whirlpool. Yet, had he closely 
examined the current of his thoughts, he would have 
found that they were almost imperceptibly falling into 
the fatal circles. The proof was, that it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that his hat was shabby and that his 
gloves were soiled; that he was tempted, in the Rue 
Yivienne, to buy a very showy dressing-gown; that he 
ordered home some patent-leather boots; and, if further 
proof were wanting, that he bought a fresh stick of cire 
de moustache. Then he turned towards the Rue Riche- 
lieu with a lighter step than usual. 
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He found Monsieur Perrin at home, and in the 
bureau. Glancing sternly at the young man's new light 
gloves, he asked him coldly for the keys of the desk* 
Adolphe, accustomed to the serious moods of his patron, 
gave him the keys carelessly enough, as he excused 
himself for his inability to work at his books that day. 
Monsieur Perrin silently opened the desk, drew out the 
books, and began to examine them. Adolphe thought 
the cool speculator wanted to see exactly the state in 
which he stood with the suicide of yesterday. The 
master threw off his hat as he went deeper into the 
figures; and then turned to Adolphe, telling him to go 
to the Rue Tronchet and there wait till Monsieur Biche 
— his client — came in. He was to be sure and see 
him, and tell him that if he chose to sell his dock 
shares he might realise ten francs at their last quotation. 
Adolphe departed on his errand, having been told to 
close the door gently behind him, as madame was ilL 

He had no sooner departed than Monsieur Perrin 
hastily shut the little gate to the partition, behind which 
the desk was placed, and went again nervously to his 
examination. Julie entered the room timidly, to tell her 
father that her mother seemed to be very ill; but Mon- 
sieur Perrin only bade her leave him. He was engaged. 
As the affiightened girl closed the door, she started to 
hear a volley of terrible oaths uttered in a shrieked 
whisper from behind the partition. What could be the 
matter! "Scoundrel! thief!" muttered Monsieur Perrin, 
as he chinked the gold and ruffled the bank-paper in the 
desk. At last he closed the desk with a slam; locked 
it; buttoned the keys securely in his pocket, as if he 
feared they might be filched from him, and strode 
through the salon to madame's bed-room. JuHe watched 
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bim, and trembled. She heard hifii talk fan low, xapid 
sentences to her mother. In a few minutes the door 
was roK^ned, and Mcmsieur Penin appeared wi^ his 
coat buttoned up to the chin. It is curious, but no 
Erenohman takes a strong resolution without buttoning 
his coat to its highest button-hole. 

"Gk) to your mothOT," said the .broker to his child, 
waving his hand impatiently, as he walked re^^dly 
through the salon. 

Julie went to her mother^s bed-room. To her 
astonishment she heard that they were both going into 
the country that ni^t. Julie saw that her mother's 
eyes were red. Had she been crying? No; years had 
passed away since Madame Perrin had shed a tear. 
Julie would have been delighted to feel one dripping 
&om her upon her own cheeks. 

^' Don't stand staring at me, child," said the inyalid. 
"Tell Madeleine that we go to-night to Tours." 

Julie went, sad and con^sed enough, on her errand. 
She had to pass through the bureau to reach the kitchen. 
As she was about to leave it, there was a knock. She 
turned aside, and opened the door. It was Adolphe. He 
raised his hat to his pretty counsellor of the morning. 
She was looking very doleful. Popr girl, she had felt 
more than an ordinary interest in him for many months. 
She had regarded him as the only bit of honest nature 
in the house; and now, the thought of being buried in 
her mother's counlry-home, near Tours, was no pleasant 
prospect Adolphe at once questioned her; and, in 
reply, heard a plain description of all that had passed 
since he left He, too, heard the news of Julie's depap- 
ture with vivid regret. A key put in the lock of the 
door disturbed them. Julie flew on her errand, and 
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Adolpbe seated bimeelf at the desk, as M<mBieur Perrin 
ent^^, telling somebody behind him to wait (me minute 
without. On seeing Adolphe, however, he stepped a pace 
or two back, and beckoned to his companion. A sergent- 
de-yille entered the bureau. Monsieur Penin pointed 
,out Adolphe; aud, saying to the poHce-offioer "Do your 
duty!'' walked hastily into the salon, shutting the door 
firmly behind him. 

We pass over the indignation of Adolphe. Julie, 
who returned from the kitchen while Adolphe was ex- 
postulating with the officer, was caught by ihe arm by 
her father, who heard her voice and her sobbing. The 
young man was soon on his way over the Pont Neuf to 
the Prefecture, pale and speechless with anger. He 
soon learned, when he had threaded three or four of the 
large and gloomy passages of the sombre Conciei^erie, 
past rows of sallow detectives, that Monsieur Perrin had 
charged him with robbery. His books were in an xm- 
satisfectory state: money — a large sum '• — was missing; 
and that which deepened suspicion against him was, that 
while he alone had access to the desk where his master's 
money was kept, he had only within the last few days 
had an idea of leaving his employment. Then, he had 
bought a number of things for personal adornment. 
Adolphe vehemently asserted his innocence; while the 
prison officer simply told him, in a coolly polite voice, 
that he would soon have a fair opportunity of 
proving it. 

Adolphe in due time was 'tried. It was proved that 
he alone could have possessed himseK of the missing 
mcmey. Monsieur Perrin's counsel dwelt upon the 
temptations to youth in a great aud fascinating city like 
Pans. He enlaiged upon the confidence that had been 
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placed — alas! with the most lamentable resultB — in 
the prisoner; upon his sudden love of dress; and, above 
all, upon his evident idea of going on the Bourse with 
money filched from his employer. In reply, Adolphe's 
counsel denied the charge, asserted that the money spent 
by his client was part of his savings, and wound up by 
telling the jury that the prisoner, whom he had the 
honour to defend, had transacted business for Monsieur 
Perrin to the extent of millions, without ever having 
touched a single centime. The procureur spoke against 
Adolphe; and the jury convicted him. The poor fellow 
turned deadly pale as the judge sentenced him to a long 
term of imprisonment, bidding him lead an honest life 
on his return to the world. 



CHAPTER n. 

Jttlie had accompanied her mother to the coimtry 
house near Tours on the day of Adolphe's arrest. Her 
mother had shut herself up in her room on her arrival, 
and had handed Julie over to the care of a maiden aunt, 
who endeavoured in vain to solve the problem of the 
child's profound melancholy. Every day's journals had 
been eagerly read; and, when Adolphe was convicted, a 
burst of grief declared to Monsieur Perrin's sister the 
state of Julie's mind. She loved the thief! Mademoiselle 
Rollin was one of those ladies to whom love was a 
monster of hideous mien, and in whose eyes Caliban 
very fairly represents all men. No prayers would have 
prevented her from revealing a tender secret to even the 
harshest of mothers. She rather gloried in the office of 
informer; and, on the present occasion, it was certainly 
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with a step wonderfully elastic, considering Mademoi- 
selle's age and figure, that she went to her sister's bed- 
room. 

Madame Perrin heard all Mademoiselle Rollin had 
to say with calmness; but then calmness, with Madame, 
was passion. That lady expressed the most fiendish 
anger by the most delightful smiles. Her emotions ap- 
peared to have been so long at war with her face, that 
there was no relation between them. The most saga- 
cious reader of the human eye could not have read iu 
those of Madame Perrin a true word. She puzzled her 
sister utterly; and, when she heard of her daughter's 
grief at Adolphe's conviction, she simply answered that 
"It did not matter, since the young, man had been con- 
victed, and marriage or correspondence with him was 
impossible." 

Julie was left to her melancholy thoughts, while 
Adplphe went through his daily round of humiliations, 
in the midst of rogues and vagabonds. At first he was 
stunned; but there he was, a brauded felon — he who 
-had never harmed a human creature! Then he broke 
out iQ imploring prayers to the gaolers, who looked 
knowing, if they did not laugh, Por, nearly all prisoners 
begin with declarations of innocence; to which the prison 
authorities listen generally with the most unbelieving of 
ears. At last, worn out by his strong emotions, the poor 
fellow became resigned and calm; , and did his work 
without muttering a word. He swallowed all the dread- 
ful bitterness, with. which, at first, he had regarded 
Monsieur Perrin's ruthless nature. He thought no longer 
of the stem face that rose up against him in the court, 
and proved that he was a thief, to the satisfaction of a 
jury, and with the concurrence of the judge — but of 
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Julie; of that last look she gars him, as her fiadier 
dragged her from the bureau — he could not Ml to 
think he saw the story of her love, and cursed hunself 
that he had remained blind so loi^. But, now, of what 
ayaO. could the glorious knowledge be to him? 

Monsieur Perrin talked of Adolphe's conTiction as a 
salutary lesson, which, at the cost of his own tender 
heart, he had presented to the young men of Paris. It 
was highly necessary iliat confidential clerks should have 
such an example before them. It went horribly agaii^t 
his nature to prosecute — but both he and Madame 
Perrin felt their moral responsibility; and tiiat, to let the 
thief escape, would have been to imperil a neighbour. 
Therefore Monsieur Peirin could boast that he had al- 
ways been an indulgent employer, whose heart bled 
when he gave his clerk into custody, and was lacerated 
when he brought him to triaL All this was said over 
and over again, in yarious caf^ near the Bourse, as.tiie 
sharebroker took his absinthe with a client. 

After three or four months spent in the country, 
Madame Perrin and JuHe returned to town. Julie al- 
most burst into tears when, on entering the old familiar 
bureau, she saw nobody at Adolphe's desk; while his 
office <^oat still hung in a comer, as of old. Her father 
kissed her on the forehead and her mother on both cheeks^ 
as they entered the salon, and then begged them to 
leaye him, as he had business with the sallow young 
man who was seated on the sofa. 

Julie's heart was iced; everytliing was hard and 
cold; the very air seemed to want, even on that July 
night, a genial warmth. It was odd to see that the 
flowers in the window kept their bloom, even for fi)ur 
and twenty hours« 
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Madame F^rin went out immediately to pay her 
Tarious visits, leaving Julie at home to fret Poor girl! 
the world looked sad enou^ to her, as she went into 
the bureau, and indulged in the thoughts it brought to 
her mind. But, how infinitely was this sadness deepened 
when, on the following day, her father and mother told 
her that the sedlow young gentleman she had seen on 
the day of her arrival, was destined to be her husband! 
^ He was rich; his family was good; and aU the prelimi- 
naries had been arranged, in Paris, the custom f(»r 
parents is to choose husbands for their daughters; — it 
is &e custom for daughters to accept suitors, without 
knowing them, or caring for them. Julie had read of 
refractory children in various romances, Imt in real life 
she had seen only obedience. Stue loved Adolphe, even 
in his convict clothes, and in her soul believed him in- 
nocent. Her mother, to whom she confided this belief 
one day, told her angrily never to express such a con- 
viction again, if she valued her lote. Adolphe had been 
fairly tried and fairly convicted; and she begged that 
his name might never more be mentioned in her pre- 
senee. 

Therefore, how could Julie; in the presence of 
parents to whom money and family were the guiding 
stars of life; whose eyes were cold as winter moonlight 
when they fell upon her; whose words were rigid, and 
meant to be commands; how could she, timid as a bird, 
venture to go in the face of custom and say that she 
would not marry the husband of their choice; that she 
despised money purchased at the cost of every social 
virtue; that she loved a convict? She bowed her head 
aobd wept^* and her band was placed in that of a strange 
young maoy who bowed bw and kissed it formally. She 
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was thus betrothed, and went away to her room in 
mortal horror of the time when the cold lips that had 
pressed her hand would claim the right to chill her 
cheek. 

The matriage once determined on; tiie preliminaries 
were pressed forward with great vigour. Julie was in 
agony; the sight of her future husband disgusted her. 
She was told that she was too young to know her own 
mind; that she would learn to love him; that many of 
her school companions, who had married the husbands 
of their parents* choice, had lived to acknowledge the 
parental sagacity. She passed nearly all her time in 
her room; her father, since Adolphe*s conviction, had 
kept the keys of his bureau himself, and had also at- 
tended to his own books. He was certain, now, that he 
could not be swindled. But, he told his wife, one even- 
ing, in Juliets presence, as he pored over his accounts, 
that he had been so long accustomed to a clerk, that he 
had almost forgotten how to cast up the' simplest sum. 
There was a wide margin between the sum he ought to 
have in hand, according to his books, and the sum he 
actually possessed. 

"Try again," replied Madame Perrin, calmly, as she 
laid out her embroidery over her knee, to notice the 
effect of the pattern. "Try again, monsieur; it must be 
your mistake." 

Monsieur Perrin sat up very late that night, poring 
over figures, and twisting and recasting them, in the 
hope of obtaining a satisfactory result. Yet there were 
one or two thousand francs unaccounted for. The keys 
of the desk had never left his pocket; therefore, this 
time, he could not have been robbed. However, the 
sum was not large, and the marriage proparations de-^ 
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jnanded considerable time, so the rich broker could afford 
to foi^et the discrepancy for the moment, promising him^- 
seK to go into it agaui at some future tiifie. Madame 
Perrin, too, be^ed that Monsieur would not suffer so 
trivial a matter to interfere with the more important 
affairs he had in hand. It was small and mean. How 
could he expect to arrange all his vast affairs in a day 
or two? Monsieur Perrin saw the force of his wife's ob- 
^ervations, and busied himself simply with his balance 
in hand, which he took remarkable care to keep under 
lock and key, the key being perpetually in his own 
pocket. He would not entrust it to any person on the 
face of the earth again, since Adolphe had deceived him. 
"The young rascal, too, had such an innocent look of 
his own," remarked Monsieur Perrin, as he twirled the 
key round his forefinger. 

In three days Julie was to be married; in three days 
the sallow young gentleman was to be happy. Madame 
Perrin was very busy indeed, and very serious. But, 
that was natural in a mother who was about to lose her 
only child. She was continually out, thinking of trifles 
for her daughter; and then, when she came in, she in- 
variably went to her own room. Monsieur Perrin was 
also very busy. In three days all this bustle would be 
over, and Monsieur and Madame Perrin would be alone. 
Madame could not sleep; at least, three nights before the 
marriage, even at one o'clock in the morning — when, 
standing in the vast courtyard of the hotel, there was 
not a light to be seen in the long rows of windows that 
towered to a sixth story — through the dense red cur- 
tains of Madame Perrin's boudoir the close observer 
might have perceived the faint glow from her lamp. 
She was still sitting up. l^he eye that could have peered 
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through the red curtains would have perceived the lady, 
with three or four open letters before her, devouring 
their cimtents one after the other; then rising, apparently 
to listen at the door; then walking to and fro uneasily. 
The monotony of all this, carried on as it was, during 
two or three hours — till indeed the eastern sky wad 
paling before the coming sun — would have driven any 
outside observer away. Let us, however, watch emo- 
tions that leave the lines deeper in the calm, wan face. 
It wore even a ghastly paUor, when protruded between 
the curtains into the blue morning light Madame Perrin 
seeing the dawn, appeared to gather energy, and to set 
about the object she had evidently held in view through- 
out her vigil, with firmness. From a drawer she to<^ a 
key, stealthily, quietly. Then holding it to her bosom, 
as a treasure she feared to lose, she crept to the door, 
gently opened it, witti the candle in one hand, and 
glided across the salon — towards the bureau! 

In a minute e^e was before the open desk, and rolls 
of gold and notes lay befcM'e her. There was not a drop 
of blood in her face; and as her nimble fingers flew about 
the treasure — they looked like the fleshless hands of 
a skeleton. At every turn she glanced furtively pound. 
Presently she began to count the money, and to select 
some of it. Unhappy woman! she knew not that two 
eyes were glaring upon her — were fixed with savs^ 
ferocity upon hev hands. Still she knew not that as 
she moved &om the desk, and passed to the salon door, 
in the cold gloom, icy hands would be laid upon h^ 
arm> and she would be ai^d to render up an account of 
her theft. Poolish woman! how cleverly she re-arrax^ed 
the money she left in the desk, as she hsd arranged it 
before — so that everything looked as ord^ly as when 
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she had first lifted the lid. Still, in the full confidence 
of old guilt successfully concealed, she remained to fold 
up the abstracted notes^ — and to enclose them in a letter 
which she took from her pocket. 

And then! Why then the eyes that had glared upon 
her all along, met hers; the hands that had been clenched 
in an agony of suppressed rage fell heavily upon her 
shoulder; and her husband bayed out his chaise at her 
more like a mad dog than a man. She fell to the ground 
and moaned, while Monsieur Perrin, recovering his self- 
possession as the words flew through his lips, poured out 
aU his wrath. It was she who had stolen his money; 
who had dared to see Adolphe sent to prison; who had 
calmly slept, while the young man worked in felon 
clothes; who had talked trite morals over his faU.; who 
had seen his agony unmoved and had borne witness 
against him. As this combination of horrors grew to 
its close, Julie crept to her fainting mother^s side, and 
supported her. When Monsieur Perrin could only pace 
the room hurriedly, to find at short intervals new epithets 
to cast at the fallen woman, Julie, her eyes brimming 
with tears, foi^ot even Adolphe, in her attention to 
a mother from whose lips she had rarely heard a tender 
word. 

The letter in which Madame Perrin had enclosed 
the money, explained aU. She had been gambling on 
the Bourse. She had won at times, and had hoarded 
up her winnings. She grew miserly as the fascination 
of the game fastened itself upon her, and she learned 
to care for neither husband nor child. But, in an evil 
hour, she had lost aU her winnings, and was in debt. 
Her agent, with whom she had stolen interviews, 
threatened to apply to her husband for payment, unless 
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his account was at once settled. She dared not raise 
money on her little property near Tours, lest the mort- 
gage should come to the knowledge of her hushand; 
there remained but one resource — to rob him. She 
reconciled the act the more readily to her conscience by 
persuading or half-persuadiog herself that a wife could 
not steal fiH)m a husband. And so she stole Adolphe's 
key. That is, she took it one day, and it was missed 
before she had had time to replace it, so that she was 
compelled to keep it. It was searched for, and at last 
given up. Adolphe bought a new one. This left lier 
at liberty to draw more than once upon the cash-box; 
while Adolphe, who had neglected for a month or so 
to balance his books, and had resolved to make up for 
lost time, a few days before that on which he would go 
through them, according to custom, with Monsieur Perrin, 
remained for some weeks unconscious of the deficit. 
The calnmess with which Madame afterwards saw Adolphe 
arrested, tried, and condemned, was feigned, but with 
a struggle. She had not the couK^e left — Adolphe 
once arrested — to denounce herself to the world. 
Her jflight to Tours was simply an escape from the 
daily, the hourly torture of her husband^s presence. 
Her very severity,, when speaking of the young man's 
crime, was but the cloak in which it was her incessant 
struggle to hide her own guilt more effectually. The 
long life of studied hypocrisy she had led, had well 
prepared her to play a virtuously indignant part towards 
Adolphe. 

As the grey dawn grew into a brilliant morning. 
Monsieur Perrin became less and less passionate. He 
spoke at longer intervals and in a calmer voice than 
when he began his chapter of reproaches. He paced 
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the room lesei hurriedly. Still, every now and then, 
as a new light broke in upon him and showed him 
another view of his family disgrace, he would burst out 
over more, and pour out a fresh volley of imprecations. 
Madame Perrin never spoke a single word. She left her 
hand clasped in that of Julie; and while poor Julie, pale 
as death, timidly followed the movements of her father, 
without daring to interpose a syllable. At last, Mon- 
sieur Perrin halted before the sofa; and assuming great 
authority said to Madame: 

"Leave this by the first train, for Tours: and there, 
Madame, have the goodness to draw up a full and 
accurate history of this affair. I shall need it to effect 
the liberation of the young man you have ruined, 
together with your husband and your child. Julie may 
go with you.** 

It was strange to see the haughty Madame Perrin, 
in the cringing and meekly-obedient woman who now 
crawled across the salon, and went to the room. Julie 
followed, having kissed her father's forehead. 

In due time Adolphe was liberated. Monsieur Perrin 
calmly went through the forms necessary to establish his 
wife's guilt, and Adolphe's innocence. He sought an inter- 
view with the prisoner; but, Adolphe declined to see him. 
He remembered too well the stem face that had risen up 
against him in the court of justice. 

The young prisoner was liberated at length, and the 
day that saw him outside the prison walls, also saw him 
on his way to Havre. It is supposed that he went to 
America; but, to this hour, he has never since been 
heard of All he left behind him was a letter for Julie; 
which that sad girl keeps warm in her bosom, aa she 
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follows her mother from room to room in the far off 
retirement to which Monsieur Perrin has consigned them, 
and which, poor man, he shares with them. 

We have here, only one of the many little tragedies 
that are played out, from day to day, on the Place de 
la Bourse, to the horror of the bystanders, and to the 
profit of newspaper reporters. 
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CHAPTER L 

"No, sir; no train until this evening — six twenty — 
slow trwn, sir; — eight forty-j&ve — mail train, sir. 
"Will you please to dine, sir. Round of beef — not much 
cut from the market-dinner — or like pork, sir; missis 
killed a pig yesterday — pig^s fry, chitterlings, pettitoes, 
black-puddings.'' And, as he spoke, the half-waiter, half- 
potman of the third-class inn of a second-class railway- 
station twirled his 'daily napkin with the air of perfect 
indifference pecuUar to the servants of railway-inns, 
whose customers never stop more than one day, and 
seldom return. 

"No train until eight o'clock — the devil!" I ex- 
claimed, in a rage, at my own stupidity in starting, 
without reading the road-side time-tables. No man can 
make out Bradshaw. 

"The devil!" replied the master, "certainly; what 
would you prefer, sir? — leg of a turkey, or try a pork- 
chop devilled; our commercial gents are very fond of our 
devilled pork-chope." 

"Go to the deuce!" I exclaimed, "and leave me 
alone," and so saying I banged the door after him as he 
slouched out of the room. 

It really was too aggravating to be detained three 
hours at a miserable country town on a damp December 
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day, because the directors of the Hashington railway 
could not agree with the directors of the Eizzington! 
Therefore it was arrange4 that their respective trains, 
which appeared on the map to run continuously, should 
always set out two minutes before the passengers from 
either could cross to the bridge, which divided the 
camps of these iron Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

In an ill-omened hour I had consented to assist at 
my niece Betty's wedding, had broken through my rule 
of not travelling more than a hundred miles between the 
thirtieth of October and the first of May, and found my- 
self — who can sleep . 'in a railway-carriage without 
catching cold? — detained four hours, with eighty miles 
to travel after eight o'clock by rail, besides one hour in 
an open dog-cart or two in a damp fly. 

The rain poured steadily, slowly down in a stream, 
continuous and depi^ssing as the oratory o{ a north 
country M. P. An exploring walk was out of ihe ques- 
tion. Half sulky, half despairing, I thrust my hands 
into my pockets, flattened my nose against the window- 
patie, and endeavoured to exhaust my min^ in specula- 
ting on tlie possible breeds of pigs of aU. sizes sgid colours 
that were luxuriously rooting up a manure-heap, iii the 
stable-yard fronting the parlour where I was a prisoner. 

It was market-day; but too late to join the farmers' 
ordinary — not a bad place to dine at when wheat is 
seventy shillings a quarter. The bar and the long-room 
(which, on other days, was the co^ee-room,) reeked 
with damp commercial gentlemen, corn-dealers, and 
butchers. The farmers were moving home in the second 
stage of gin-aud-water, tobacco, and dilicussion; so I had 
been driven to the genteel soUtude of a parlour to my- 
selt When tired of my investigations in pigology, o^- 
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fused between the rival claims of a Fi^er Hobbes, an 
Earl Eadnor and a Prince Albert, a pure Chinese and a 
gaunt Irish sow with an endless brood , I betook myself 
to the Englishman's — that is to say, the bachelor 
Englishman's — never-failing winter resource, and poked 
the fire with a vigour I had not ventured to exert in my 
own house for the preceding ten years. 

I had demolished a train o ^ camels, and was watching 
the rise of the heights of Alma, when a rattle of wheels 
and pole-chains, which clashed with a workmanlike 
clang, an authoritative shout of "ostler!" followed by a 
tremendous ringing of bells, called me again to the window. 
A high-wheeled, mud-stained phaeton, drawn by a pair 
of smoking, foaming, blood-horses, contained a damp pair 
of nondescripts, buried under a Mont Blanc of nu&dntosh 
capes and horse-rugs. A clumsy smok-frock groom 
walked to the horses' heads, and the twin mountains 
slowly descended with the pretended help of the bare- 
headed landlord, umbrella in hand. Bap-rap-tap at my 
parlour-door, and the landlord entered in a flurry, fol- 
lowed by the landlady, sharp and vinegary, as is usually 
the case with the wives of husbands of a mild-ale 
character. 

"B^ pardon — not another private room with a 
good fire — Lord Bullfinch's agent and his lady — quite 
the gentleman — not expected — very much obliged." 
Such were the disjointed sentences of the joint-stock 



I am rather a shy man naturally; but, on this day I 
was only too much pleased to have civilised society on 
any terms, to object to resigning a private room that I 
knew would be charged in the bill four shillings and 
fidxpenoe with fire. I retreated to a bed-room to get rid 
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of the morning beard and arrange more decently a 
costume which early winter hours had made me careless 
of. On my return, the phaeton strangers were in pos- 
session of my room, fi^sh as snakes in a new skin, thanks 
to liieir provident wrappers and macintoshes: the lady 
settling her bandeaus at the zigzaggy green glass over 
the chiipney-piece; the man, a tall, stout, broad-backed, 
shooting-jacketed squire, or farmev, bending inquisitively 
over my writing-case, apparently studying the name 
engraved round the lock; for he was saying: 

''If 8 the same name, by Jove! But it can't be old 
Charley; it's too ridiculous.*' 

He drew himself up as I entered, with some formal 
apology on his lips, stared, paused, and then we cried 
out together: 

"Charley Kent!" 

"Dick Dallington!" 

"I should never have known you." 

It was not likely we should. We might have passed 
each other a hundred times, and never have recognised 
old chums and school-fellows in the two men whom 
fifteen years had separated. 

The slender-waisted, fair-complexioned, ringletted, 
moustached, carefully got up Dick Dallington of other 
days, had filled out to a well-proportioned squire of good 
fourteen stone without a useless pound of fat; a forehead 
slightly bald about the temples, and hair still curly but 
closely cropped had succeeded what Mademoiselle 
Entrechat, whose classical notions were rather confused, 
used to call "Mon Richard's t^te d'Apollyon." The 
moustache had disappeared, and the whiskers were 
reduced to the true English mutton-chop shape. The 
laughing grey eyes, still unclouded by orowsfeet, and the 
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smiling mouth of brilliant teeth, were mtnesses in favour 
of the identity of the ancient Dick. 

As for myself, a round rosy face and a plump ball of 
an active upright figure, had turned pale, thin, round- 
mouldered. Iron-grey hair and many minute wrinkles 
lining the forehead, bore witness to tiie identity of the 
Managing Director of the Dragon life^and Fire Assurance 
Company — a respectable man who kept his Brougham 
and seldom took a holiday. 

My last reports of Dick had been anything but satis- 
factory; but now, without asking any questions, I had 
only to take one glance at him and another at Mrs. 
Dallington, to learn that he was thriving; although I 
could scarcely believe it possible that Dick could have 
been converted into the great Lord Bullfinch's agent — 
as the landlord had told me he had been — by any 
modem process' of transmutation less than the discovery 
of the elixir vitae or the philosopher's stone. 

A stealthy survey of Mrs. Dick during the process of 
introduction half explained the secret. - She was one of 
those little compact bodies, with clearly defined features, 
grave piercing eyes, broad foreheads and fiirm chins 
(relieved in this instance by a good-tempered mouth) who 
seem bom to manage husbands. 

Her first movement was a key to her character. 
After a burst of explanations and enquiries, while Dick 
was deep yi ordering a dinner of something better than 
pig's fry (with the help of a hamper out of the boot of 
the phaeton), she drew out a memorandum book, ladylike 
in binding but business-like in size, and turning slowly 
over the leaves, — 

"Is there anything you could do before dinner, Mr. 
Dallington (Mr. in compliment to me), we have nearly 
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an hour here to wait?'' She looked at her watch: none 
of yonr French afiEairs, but a solid tunekeeper — a r^ular 
pocket chronometer. 

^'Ah! there are those allowances to be settled with 
Tomkios for the draining he is to do instead of a money 
reduction of his rent You must make him understaikd 
that he can't have the work unless he employs old Joseph 
Hunsden as his foreman ^ for he's the only man we can 
depend on to take the levels properly. And there's the 
agreement with Gorseman for the Clayhill farm he wants 
for his son Eobert. Mind you tell Gorseman that the 
rent will be raised ten per cent, if Mr. Eobert does not 
keep the farm up to its present condition. We have had 
it in hand two years, and it has cost his lordship a small 
fortune to get it in heart after the neglect of that lazy, 
obstinate fellow, Gubbins. I think they will both be 
here, as they go home by the train now since the branch 
line opened. Shall I ring the bell, my dear: see if they 
are in the market room?" So saying, without waiting for 
Dick's answer, she rang very decidedly. 

Something indefinable in Dallington's expression 
seemed to say, that he would much sooner have deferred 
all business in favour of a chat with his old Mend; for, 
turning to me with a very pleasant smile, Mrs. Balling- 
ton continued: 

"You will excuse Eichard, I am sure, Mr. Kent^ for 
you are a man of business, and can understand how 
necessary it is on a large estate like ours, where the 
tenants are so much dispersed, to settle every question 
that arises, at the moment, if possible. But now that 
we have had the pleasure of meeting you so unexpectedly, 
you must name an early day for paying us a visit at 
Blacthome Grange. Bring Mrs. Kent and the chUdz^iT- 
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we have plenty of spare beds; and it is such a solitary 
place, it will be quite a charity to help us to fiU the 
house. It was the Dowager house formerly; but my lord 
]pias added a complete set of farm buildings to it for his 
Haodel farmf By the by, I don't know whether you take 
notice of such things, some husbands do — can you tell 
mo how they are wearing the bonnets in London? We 
never get up to town now since my poor father died." 

Fortunately for my credit, Tomkins first, and then 
Norseman, arrived, and turned the natural current of the 
lady's thoughts. 

DaUington did all the negociation himself, axA went 
through each aSedi in a manner quite amazing to me, 
who at first forgot what fifteen years will do; in fact, he 
appeared to understand his business perfectly — was 
firm, but cordial, and evidently popular with the tenants. 
^d although Mrs. D. made the notes which were to 
serve for the agreements, and to refresh her husband's 
memory when he came to fill up his diary; and although 
he sometimes referred tocher for a figure or a fact, such 
as, "What did we allow Mr. Coppice for bones?" it was 
plain that the lady was not anxious to show the doeskins 
which she had undoubtedly appropriated firom DaUiogton's 
wardrobe. 

It seemed that this was a visit of inspection and 
preparation for a rent day; ^d, thanks to Mrs. D.'s 
bustling system, everything was settled before dinner, 
so we had a delightful evening. The time previous to 
the steuidng of the mail-train slipped away like minutes; 
and, when the warning bell brought us to the door to 
start, the rain had cleared away, a sharp frost had set 
in, and a bright moon promised my friends a not un- 
pleasant drive home. 
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We parted on the platform of the railway with a 
promise that I would bring my family at an early day 
to spend a week at Blacthorne Grange instead of my 
customary trip to Boreglen. As I rolled and rattled on 
toward my joume/s end, digesting an excellent dinner 
with my cap drawn over my eyes, shamming sleep to 
escape conversation with a most persevering bore from 
Manchester (he had previously all but arrived at wager 
of battle with the railway guard on the subject of a 
small dog he was intent on smi^gling without paying), 
a series of dissolving views passed before me, beginning 
with schooldays, and ending with a long blank, and 
then a magical reappearance of the principal figures. 

CHAPTEE ri. 

When I saw my wife, I told her of my adventure, 
which was soon pleasantly endorsed by a large basket 
of game, with a tin of cream, and a short letter from 
Dick reminding me of my promise; so as soon as the 
fine weather set in, my wife never gave me any rest 
until I fixed a day for the DaUingtons. The fact was 
she was dying of curiosity to see and know all about my 
school friend Dick. 

We went down, for the first time, in the strawberry 
season; and, one day after a good deal of ingenious 
pumping on the part of my Annie, as we sipped our 
claret, and looked out over the haha, where our thorough- 
bred mare and foal, Mrs. D.'s white i)ony, and half a 
dozen nice Ayrshire cattle, were feeding, Dick told me 
his story: skipping a bit of unpleasant misery about his 
father's smash and death. It ran thus: 
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When we parted in lincoln's Inn Square, years ago, 
I knew, but would not believe that I was ruined, as I 
had never learnt anything. I did nothing, — I paid 
what debts I was pressed to pay — they were not much 
considering the life I had been living, but enough to 
make a large hole in the cash I had realised. I sent 
my phaeton, my stable paraphernalia, guns, ambulance, 
my dressing-cases, and everything else I could spare, to 
auction, and then went yachting to the Mediterranean; 
where, although I was Sir John Hustings' guest, and he 
did not wish me to be at any expense, — I could not 
help gettiQg rid of a certain share of what I now know 
as petty cash. The fact was, that always having had 
my bills paid for me, having ordered clothes, saddles 
and other things of the people who served my father, it 
took me some time to understand how many sovereigns 
there were in a five-pound note. 

At Naples we met Lord Bloom, whose father was in 
the Cabinet, and Bloom himself was joint secretary to 
something that gave him nothing to do, and the patronage 
of the Royal Bilberry Forest. Bloom is a very popular 
man with every one except those who are so unfortunate 
as to put the slightest confidence in the promises which 
he spends his life in making. He is a remarkably elegant 
white-teethed, fresh-complexioned, well-dressed fellow, 
with a hearty, cordial, shake with both-hands-style of ad- 
dress that is irresistible at a first interview. Bloom's 
object in Hfe is to be amused at the least possible ex^ 
pense. So, of course, he is always on the look-out for 
good companions. When we arrived, he was very hot 
upon two subjects, — a steeple-chase at Rome, which 
he had helped to get up, and had entered a horse for^ 
and some letters on the Irrigation of Piedmont; which^ 
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in hifi usual style he had promised to irtlte up for Lord 
Bumper, president for the year of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society. He trusted to the chapter of accidents, and his 
own oily tongue, for finding a gentleman jockey for his 
horse Blatherumskate, an admirable horse, except ihat 
he had killed two grooms, and had lamed a jockey: and 
a man able to get up something on Irrigation — his o\m 
literary abilities being confined to writing and spelling 
vapid notes in very crooked English. 

On me he pounced at once with such a host of com- 
pliments, that no man of my age and vanity could resist, 
to train and ride his demon horse. He sent Mashington's 
other friend and ex-tutor at Brazenose, Robert Harden, 
who had come out to recruit his health firffeer the over- 
work of carrying off his fellowship, to investigate the 
water-meadows in Piedmont • 

What he said to Harden I don't know, it was a secret, 
but poor H. went off in great glee, under the idea that 
he had secured a powerful patron. I only know that in 
the following year a pamphlet appeared, addressed to 
liord Bumper, by his affectionate Mend Bloom, on Italian 
irrigation. It was neatly written, and full of appropriate 
classical quotations, which made the friends of my lord 
stare. 

As to me, he investigated, in the most paternal man- 
ner, my birth, education, plans, and prospects, and ended 
by begging me to make myself perfectly easy, as he 
would undertake to obtain me a post which would render 
me independent. At a ball at the ambassador's, on our 
second interview, he took me on one side to enquire 
whether I should prefer the governorship of the Bolting 
Islands,, or deputy ranger of the Royal Bilbetry Forests? 
I hintpd that I was scarcely fit for a colonial governor. 
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But, putting both handB on my shoulders, mysteriously 
smiling y he assured me that a little experience on the 
turf w^s the'best possible probation for a colonial "office.** 
However, it was no matter if I preferred the rangership. 
Sir John being very busy with his musical studies — his 
last fancy — Lord Bloom and I became inseparable; we 
rode together, drove together, dined together; his stud, 
his servants, his opera box were at my service. We 
posted to Eome together, and back, and I became, in 
fact, a sort of unpaid secretary to his lordship, transact- 
ing all his afOairs at an expense to myself, trifling in 
detail, but accumulating as trifles will accumuk^te, where 
a man has no income. His lordship never by any chance 
seemed to suspect that he put me to expense. 

The race came off, and although in mounting Bla- 
therum bit out a piece of my boot, and very nearly a 
mouthful of the calf of my leg, I won it, was over- 
whelmed with thanks, and made quite happy by hints 
of the Bilberry Deputy Eangership; a house, a garden, 
the run of the forest for two horses, three cows, five 
score sheep, and a salary of six hundred pounds a-year, 
beside perquisites of venison and firewood. 

At length official duties — the necessity of signing 
his name — recalled Lord Bloom. I was not sorry; my 
capital was getting very low. 

At Southampton, Hustings and I parted; his last 
words being, "Stick to Bloom. Bloom's not a bad fellow; 
an uncommon pleasant fellow, but he's got an uncommon 
short memory. So stick to him, old fellow. If I can do 
anything for you I will. I only wish you would take my 
advice, and get japanned. The rector of Bargrove is 
dying. They write me that he can't last out the season. 
The giffs with me, and Td present you with all the 
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pleasnre in the world; a good hoose just outEode my park, 
and the best cock-shooting in the county. Three packs 
of hounds meet in the parish." • 

It was of no use. I was no more fit for the church 
than the church was fit for me. So I took lodgings — 
a sky-bedroom in St James's; breakfasted and lunched at 
my old club, the Magnolia, and took a walk instead of 
dining when I did not dine out. Of course I left; a card 
on Lord Bloom as soon as the Court Circular told, me 
that he was in town. Weeks passed and no notice. At 
length came a note with the well-known scrawl and 
coat-of-arms. It requested me to breakfast with his lord- 
ship, to meet Sir Peter Passport precisely at a quarter 
past nine o'clock. His lordship was always special cuid 
curious in his appointments; if you were a minute late, 
met you with his watch in his hand. Now, as Sir Peter 
Passport held the seals of an important office, I felt sure 
that some appointment was about to be settled, and I ran 
over in my mind all the possible vacancies. 

Punctual to a second, I reached Bloom House in time 
to be shown into the breakfast-room, where I waited for 
an hour. Then his lordship appeared, but no Sir Peter; 
he had been suddenly obliged to leave town. So we 
breakfasted; and his lordship talked of every imaginable 
subject in the most agreeable manner; asked my opinion 
on the state of parties, the last quarrel of the Bishop 
of Torquay, the new novel, and the favourites for the 
Leger, with an air of deference to my superior judgment 
that was meant to be most fascinating. 

Breakfast came to an end; not a word about my busi- 
ness. At length I referred to the words in liie in- 
vitation. 

With his usual benevolent smile, Lord Bloom said. 
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"Oh, ah, yes! I am sorry Sir Peter could not come. The 
feet is, that the Prince of Polenta, a particular friend 
of ours, wants a team of four horses selected, to drive 
in hand in his carriage, on the course. You remember 
the prince — a little dumpling of a man with a red 
moustache, enormously rich? They must be all of a 
colour, blacks with grey or brown muzzles, not under 
sixteen hands high, and must step well together. So I 
told Sir Peter you were the very man to select them — 
a first-rate judge of a horse. Now, will you go down to 
Yorkshire first, and see what you can do? You know 
Sir Peter has immense influence, and it may be an ex- 
cellent introduction for you." 

Like a fool, I went; and, at the end of three months, 
after a most disgusting amount of showing and bartering, 
examining and returning, the team was collected. !N^ext 
1 had to go down to Liverpool, and see it packed off for 
Naples. Li return I got a note of thanks from Sir Peter, 
'Couched in terms that might have been addressed to a 
dealer, and a cheque for my expenses out of pocket The 
thanks were to Lord Bloom. From that time to the end 
of the season Lord Bloom never allowed me to be idle 
a day. Again I was installed as honorary secretary. 
I breakfasted with him, dined with him, and rode with 
him; his toast-maker, his pine-merchant, his lawyer, his 
architect, all found in me the super me illabor; beside a 
host of poor devils to whom he promised something, as 
they said, for election and other services, whom it was 
my duty to put off. Everything disagreeable fell to my 
lot in the way of excuse or complaint; but then I had a 
flood of compliments on my tact and ability. When the 
Tu^enton Eailway Company desired to buy his lord- 
ship's land and vote on very liberal terms, I was sent 
Novels and Tales 'Mi 19 
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to negotiate and show how Sandy Warren tbey -were 
obliged to tunnel through was worth a tbousand pounds 
an acre. 

When, previous to his nephew's standing a cimtested 
election at Bloomborough, his lordship wished his own 
portrait and memoir to appear, I was deputed to arrange 
the materials with the editor of the Bloomborough Ga- 
zette. And whenever I seemed to h^g back from the 
constant demands on my time and temper, an ingenious 
reference to the bad health of the deputy -ranger of Bil- 
berry, and the improvements possible in the lodge, 
smoothed over my. scruples and my fears. 

It was the end of the season; my funds were reduced 
to a hundred pounds.. The Morning Muddler told me of 
the death of the deputy-ranger, aged seventy-eight, uni- 
versally respected. I wrote immediately to Lord Bloom, 
and received in reply a scrawl unsigned, undated, de- 
siring me not to make myself uneasy. 

A week passed. I met my old friend. Sir John 
Hustings at a land sale at the Comer, who exclaimed, 
on seeing me, "Did not Bloom promise you the deputy- 
rangership?" 

"Yes, certainly. You saw the letter?" 

"Well, then, you're done, my boy. Look here. In 
this letter, dated yesterday, you see Lord Bloom says: 
*that finding Mr. Dallington's tastes and manners quite 
unsuited for so responsible an appointment, he has no 
hesitation in bestowing it upon young limax.'" 

"And pray,*' said I, very calmly, while I trembled 
with suppressed rage, "who is Mr. Limax?" 

"0, the son of the lawyer to the Riggleton Eailway; 
the deputy-rangership is a return for the price Bloom 
got for his railway. Young limax, who was in the 
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190th HussioB, and coiild not make it do, has just sent 
this ztote to Schneiders to keep him quiet, and Schnei- 
ders showed it me to know if it was right, so I just 
hrought it away. I had, in reality, long suspected, 
although I did not like to own it to myself, that Lord 
£/s polite speeches and warm promises were merely his 
way of getting his work done cheaply. 

I was furious, and in despair, and, meetmg Lord 
Bloom, was foolish enough to tell him my mind. Where- 
upon he smiled compassionately, and protested he was 
still, as always, my Mend. We parted. What I did, 
or how I lived for tiie next two years, it would he diffi- 
cult for me to telL I was reduced to the lowest ehb. I 
eren fiddled in a dancing orchestra, disguised in hair 
and moustaches. When I met my father's old coachman, 
Andrew Fistler, who had set up in business as a job- 
master, he asked me to his house, and, when I had no 
home, I became one of his "turn men," and droye night- 
flys for three months. I drove you one night from the 
railway station; but you could not know me through 
whiskers and mufflers. Through poor old Fistler*s ma- 
nagement, I went to Bussia wit^ a string of iiiorough- 
bred horses under my charge, and with two grooms. 
Thence, I travelled tlurough Hungary Mid Bohemia, and 
stayed there a year with Baron Von Horn, as huntsman 
to a pack of foxhounds he had exported. I knew little 
enough about hunting except riding straight; but, as he 
knew less, with the help of an English feeder who 
brought over the hounds, I did pretty well. A scrap of 
the Times, which came with the Cheshire cheese — for 
my baron was on. Angkmaniac to the extent of cheese 
and beer, as well as foxhounds and blood-horses — con- 
tained an advertisement, requesting Biohard Ballington, 

19* 
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Esquire, youngest son of the late Peter Dallington, to 
call on Messrs. Leasem, solicitors, Lincoln's Inn Square. 
I set off with all speed to England, where the mortgaged 
farm left hy my father was required by a company who 
had opened a coal-mine in the adjoining estate. This 
placed me in possession of a few hundred pounds in 
ready cash and an income more than equal to that of a 
half-pay captam. With this news came an invitation 
from an aunt whom I had never seen, the ^dow of my 
uncle who had died in India, to pay her a visit at Pumping- 
ton — the white -stuccoed watering-place, where, ac- 
cording to Indian custom, she had taken up her residence 
for the sake of the whist and the waters. The invitation 
was accompanied by a bank note in three figures, for the 
good old soul remembered me as six months old, and 
had, for a wonder, heard a favourable account of me 
from her maid, a niece of my patron Fistler. 

Of course I ought to have been very prudent; but, 
somehow, as long as I was single, prudence and 1 never 
travelled long together on the same road. Give me my 
little comforts, a snug lodging, a well-cut wardrobe, a 
good horse or two, and a little hunting and shooting. I 
could be economical on most other points, and dine con- 
tentedly off a chop with a glass of ale. But, when I 
had money, I could not help indulging myself in my 
peculiar weaknesses. Now Pumpii^ton is a place where 
fashion combines with fox-hunting, and where a steeple- 
chase gentlemen cup is got up to please the ladies and 
profit the innkeepers. 

So I cheated myself into thinking that this visit 
should be my very last freak. I would settle down. I 
would take a farm in Wales or in Ireland, or I would 
retire to Germany or live on my income in some good 
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sporting district. But, it would be doing most honour 
to my aunt to take down a couple of good horses, and 
help her to get into better society; when I left I should 
sell them at a profit. Accordingly I went to the Comer 
one rainy day when the town was empty, and bought a 
couple of real flyers for an old song, but for a sum that 
made a great gap in the sum I had laid aside for my 
visit to Pumpington. 

There I meant to finish; but, because it rained I 
stayed the sale out, not without misgivings of the result. 
The last lot was a cob, handsome enough for the park, 
and strong enough to carry Baron Bullion, but with a 
sore back. I hate cobs. I think them useless; only 
.endurable when bestridden for constitutional reasons by 
a banker or chancellor of the exchequer. But an auction 
has always had on me the same exciting effect that green 
cloth sevens-the-main, has on some of my j&iends. I am 
fascinated like a squirrel by a rattlesnake. My wife 
never lets me go near a sale since I purchased, without 
seeing them, three dozen gridirons in one lot. 

Well, there were no bidders for the cob. The dealers 
were fuU; the cob-riders, if any, had no taste for a sore 
back. I have a famous recipe that never fails. When 
I heard the animal that would have fetched ninety guineas 
in the spring hanging at fifteen pounds, I could not resist, 
but went in and soon found Hippopotamus knocked down 
to me at nineteen pounds nineteen shillings. Here was 
a pretty piece of business! Probably my aunt had no 
stables atfached to Bhurtpore Yilla, for two hunters and 
a cob with a sore back, 

I amused myself with believing that perhaps my aunt 
rode — no, that was too absurd; well, perhaps she drove. 
Hippopotamus should be reduced to a four-wheeler. 
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. In iha meantime, hf gzeat good luck, I pidked iq^ 
in the jard one of the grooms I remembered at Hiastkigs'fi^ 
a smart, acute fellow. Beeodes being a good groom and 
coachman, he was something oi a surgeon for hoiBOS and 
men; he was a good cook, could wait at table, valeted 
pretty well, and had a powerful talent for collecting and 
retailing news. 

A few days sufficed to get the horses in order for 
their journey. I sent them by the road; and, as they 
must eat somewhere, I thought they would be getting 
into working order on the way. 

I went off by the train. At ihe first station I was 
joined by a gentleman of middle age, sallow countenance, 
blue velvet-collared coat, princely person, and nervous, 
manner, accompanied by his daughter — all-poke bonnet 
and blue veil. They had a tremendous quantity of lug^ 
geige, a sponge bath, two saddles — the gentleman's new 

— and a remarkably stupid servant. 

I don't think I made a favourable impression at that 
time upon people of that sort. I mean respectable sort 
of people, with offices in the City, and money in the 
funds, and all that sort of thing. I am sure I dressed 
quietly enough — a sober travelling suit of one colour, 
no rings or chains, no long curls or moustache. Stilly 
somehow or other, I always found the fathers of families 
rather shy of me when they had their daughters with 
them. 

So it was with my travelling companion in the 
Pumpington train; but, by a happy accident, Mr. Thinn^ 

— you smile, Charles; I see you guess the best half of 
the story — would see, himself, at the first station, 
whether his luggage was right. Thank Heaven, it was 
all wrong! Sleepyhead, his footman, had left the bath, 
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i^ saddles, the foot-warmer, one trunk, one dressing^ 
ease, and one hat-box, behind. Trains do not wait for 
laTing passengers; but, while he was raving, I found 
time to telegraph back to the station-master. By the 
time we got to the branch line I had an answer: "Lug- 
gage all right — will be sent on by the next train." 
This lucky hit on my part thawed my old gentleman a 
bit, and he condescended to talk enough to let me know 
that he was a solicitor, one of the great firm of Thinner, 
Fell9m, and Phlehm; and having destroyed his digestion 
and his nerves by over-woik, and perhaps, though he 
did rot say so, too much port wine, he was now on his 
way to Pumpington to drink the water, take a course of 
•cold baths and horse * exercise — he winced rather at 
horse exercise — with "my daughter, also rather an in- 
valid,' under the advice of that eminent and fashionable 
MJ)., Bir Joseline Bunks. 

You may laugh as yoa please, but I feU in love with 
ttie daughter at first sight, when I saw her so quietly and 
gently manage the angry head of the firm of Thinner, 
and so very calmly and decidedly give Sleepyhead his 
dischargB. Some men like a wife they can manage — I 
found oie who would manage me; so I fell in love. over 
ears in three hours travelling with my Patty; for of 
course you have guessed that Mrs. D. is my railway 
angeL 

Well, although the respectable papa got on famously 
about hoiseflesh, and although he confided to me hk 
fears lest, after ten years without practice (since the 
time he was in the habit of riding from Homsey to Lin- 
coln's Inn), and although he gave me a full account of 
several interesting law cases in which he had been en- 
gaged, witk bar anecdotes over which I did not yawn, 
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lie parted from me at the end of our journey with many 
formal polite speeches, and a half apology that ^e state 
of his health would prevent his receiving any company, 
not even that of my aunt Mallet, whom I pressed inb 
my service, and tendered my card with Bhurtpore Lod^ 
pencilled upon it. 

My aunt received me very warmly; the good soul ex- 
pressed her astonishment at my being so much grovn, 
which was not astonishing, considering that she had not 
seen me since I was in long clothes. She had a whist 
party of Indian generals and colonels, their wives and 
widows, the same evening. 

In the course of the week the horses arrived. Bfefore 
the end of the following week, I entirely won my uinfs 
heart by confiding to her in a moment of weaknee my 
adventure in the train, and my love at first sight. She 
entered warmly into my interests, and to make a long 
story short, Patty and I met at balls, parties, aid pic- 
nics. I flourished my scarlet aud the blue silk trium- 
phantly before her, and won a steeple-cha^e. Ttie last 
was a very foolish move, which sent me back in Mr. 
Thinner's graces at least sixty per cent; but w'aat will 
not vanity do? My aunt made Mr. Thinner's acquaint- 
ance, and Miss Thinner's too, and gave me hopes when 
I was in despair. "Go on, my dear Bichard," sle would 
say, "I am sure she likes you. You have an excellent 
cluoice, because you are such a random goose, aad she is 
so very sensible. Now I have always observed that 
sensible women prefer a man who is rather a goose." 

Still tiie lawyer was obstinate, Patty was his right 
hand — read aU his letters — made minutds of their 
contents — wrote answers to his dictation — kept his 
cash accounts, and made his gruel. Then le was con- 
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tmnally telling my aunt that if his daughter married at 
all she would choose a man of business — a person of 
sense, with a profession, who could, &o. I always stop- 
ped my ears when my aunt began to ask why I was not 
a lawyer, or a clergyman, like that heavenly man the 
Rev. Michah Mouchoir? 

When everything else failed, I called my valet, 
Giomo Robinson, into my councils while packing away 
my hunting things, and taking instructions for the next; 
day. 

"Saw Miss Thinner to-day, sir, riding with her 
guvner, sir, up the Gfreen Lanes, while you was a-hunt- 
ing, sir. Uncommon nice young lady. Mr. Thinner a 
very poor hand on a horse, sir." 

"Indeed," said I, "what makes you tiiink so, Bobin- 
son?" 

"Why, sir, you see I was exercising Dandy Jim in 
his clothes, and I just hustled him along past the old 
gent, and the piebald pony (it belongs to Snaffles, the 
riding-master, and I really believe ifs a hundred years 
old) gave a bit of a start, and blessed if his arms was 
not round its neck in no time." 

Then after a pause he continued: 

"If I might make so bold, seeing you're off your 
feed as they say, and always riding out one way — why 
if you was to swap Hippopotamus with Mr. Thinner^ 
you might both, you see, sir, be suited." 

"What do you mean?" I exclaimed, half augry, half 
amused. 

A few days afterwards my hunting Mends were sur- 
prised to see me riding about on Hippopotamus, packed 
tight and city banked on a soft; stuffed Somerset saddle, 
with a pad before my leg and behind my thigh, with 
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my arm in a bHi^. In thk guise I followed the le^ 
speetable Thinner at a long distance up the green lanes^ 
^ere he rode tremblingly, nnder the fierce orders of his 
tyrant and physician, who had said, "Mr. Thinner, if yon 
don't ride five miles a-day, you won't live five years. If 
you don't choose to follow my prescription, don't ccmie 
to me." So he rode daily, in fear of his life. 

As soon as the regular two-mile canter performed on 
this particular evening on the riding-master's piebald, 
had commenced, Robinson appeared at the end of tiie 
lane on Dandy Jim, passed me at a gallop, and soon 
overtaking the invalid lawyer, stopped short, shouting 
some indistinct word, as if addressed to Dandy Jim; on 
which the obedient piebald halted, and sat down on his 
hind legs like a dog, while poor Mr. Thinner rolled on 
the turf. 

To canter up, to address Eobinson in the most violent 
language, and dischai^ him on the spot — to pick up 
Mr. Thinner as if he had been my fath^ —• was the 
work of a moment And this was no sooner done than 
the piebald gathered himself together, and set oS toward 
town at a mild trot. 

Mr. Thinner had sustained no damage except a crack 
in his black trousers, which rendered walking three miles 
neither convenient nor dignified. With many assurances 
and asseverations, I persuaded him to mount Hippopota- 
mus, while I walked by his side for the first mile. In 
that space, when he felt the difference between his 
smooth, slippery saddle, ^d the closely-packed cushion 
for which, , without his knowledge, he had been careftdly 
measured, and between the elastic well-trained pace of 
the king of cobs and the screw-canter of the riding- 
master's hacks, or of the ill-broken brute he had bought 
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for bimiself firom a client, his countenance relaxed,. He 
insisted on my mounting Dandy Jim, while Eobinson 
trudged behind, apparently weeping, with the horse- ' 
cloths. That day Mr. Thinner asked me to dinner. 

On the following day he rode Hippopotamus; on the 
day after, he offered me a hundred guineas for him, and 
I refused to, sell him at any price, although willing to 
lend him. 

The next week a letter was sent to Messrs. Fleece, 
marked outside, "Private, A. T." And my aunfs maid 
learned from Miss Thinner's maid, "As Mr. Thinnep said 
as how he was glad to find there was nothing again Mr. 
Dallington's character." 

In three months the wedding of the son of the late 
Ridiard Dallii^ton, Esq., of Bhurtpore Villa, to Lucy, 
only daughter of Abraham ThinnOT, of the eminent firm, 
&c., appeared in the Daily Toast Back. I promised to 
ride no more steeple-chases, and not to hunt without 
Patty's express permission. Within the year, my father- 
in-law put me into Lord Bullfinch's agency. My dear 
Patty has made me what you see, — never idle, and one 
of the happiest of men. 
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FoKTT years ago, there went out to India, in the 
good ship Glohe, Ensign the Honourable Francis Gay, a 
younger son of. the Bight Honourable the Earl of Mill- 
flower. The ensign was in his nineteenth year, and was 
proceeding to join his regiment, which was stationed at 
Chinsurah. 

Lord MiMower, in his heart, hoped that his son 
would neyer return: he was so great a disgrace to his 
family. There was no vice with which this youth was 
unfamiliar. He had been expelled from no fewer than 
seyen schools. In two instances his offence was theft. 
His conduct had so preyed upon the mind of Lady Mill- 
flower that she lost her reason. At seventeen, he com- 
mitted several f cileries of his eldest brother^s. Lord 
Larkspeare's name; and he took a similar liberty with 
the name of his father^s steward. But these offences 
were hushed up. He was also guilty of a deed of vio- 
lence, for which his life would have been forfeited had 
the case been tried, instead of compromised; for, in those 
days, such a deed of violence was a capital offence. His 
family were in constant fear lest he should be trans- 
ported as a felon, or hanged at Newgate. It was, there- 
fore, some satisfaction to them when the Honourable 
Erancis consented to hold a commission and join his re- 
giment in India. Lord Millflower's other sons, four in 
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number, were all steady, well-conducted, and rather dull 
beings, while Francis was remarkably gifted, as weU as 
remarkably yicious. He had both talent and genius, 
humour and wit; and, much as he had neglected his 
education, he was well read and well informed for his 
time of life. In personal appearance, also, the reprobate 
had the advantage over his brethren. IN'one of them 
were even good-looking except Francis; who was really 
Tery handsome; well proportioned, and tall. His man- 
ners, also, always frank, were, when he pleased, dignified 
and courteous, and his bearing peculiarly graceful. What 
he wanted was feeling, to regulate his passions. Of 
feeling, he was in his youth, wholly destitute. 

Lord MiMower had taken the precaution of writing 
to the colonel of the regiment his son was about to join, 
and of at the same time enclosing a sum of money for 
the purpose of freeing Francis from any pecuniary diffi- 
culty. Colonel Eole himself had the misfortune to have 
a very bad boy, and he, therefore, sympathised deeply 
with the worthy nobleman, and resolved to do aU in his 
power to reform the Honourable Francis. 

After a passage of four months, the Globe arrived at 
Calcutta, and the Honourable Francis Gay proceeded to 
Chinffurah and joined. For several weeks he conducted 
himself with (for him) wonderful propriety. It is tme 
that he drank and played at billiards and cards, and 
sometimes an oath would escape his lips, but he indulged 
in no excesses. The officers of the regiment, indeed, 
thought the ensign a great acquisition, for he was not 
only a very pleasant but an entertaining companion. 

But, by degrees, the Honourable Francis fell off; and, 
ere long, so far from having a friend in the r^jiment, 
there was no one who would speak to him. Even the 
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cdonel was compelled to forbid bim his house. Many, 
yery many acts, unbeooming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman , bad been looked over by his seniors; 
but it was resolved that, on the very next occasion of 
his transgressing, the honourable ensign ^ould be brought 
to a court-martial and dismissed the service. This re- 
solve was communicated to the ensign by the colonel, 
who had become tired of lecturing him. 

''The next time you are intoxicated on the parade 
ground, or the next time you use bad language in the 
mess-room, or the next time you publicly insult a br(^ther 
officer, provoking him to quarrel with you, you will for^ 
feit your commission." Being the son of an earl, he was 
entitled — many colonels think — to ev^y possible 
chance of redemption. Had he been the son of a com- 
moner, he would, most probably, have beeai courts 
marshalled and cashiered for the very first offence. 

"Thank you, sir," replied the ensign, with a low bow; 
"I will be more cautious in future.** 

He kept his word. From this time he did his duty 
extremely well;, and, to all outward appearance, was a 
reformed character. The officers, observing this, generously 
made advances, with a view to resuming their former 
relations with him. But the Honourable Francis repulsed 
their advances. The whole regiment had thought proper 
to cut him; and he now thought proper to cut the whole 
regiment. 

Several montlis passed, and during tlwit period the 
ensign applied himself to Hindoostanee and Persian. He 
encouraged the natives to come to his bungalow, to talk 
with him, and by night and by day pursued his studies. 
The result was, that he soon conversed witb perfect ease 
and accuracy. He now began to live like a native — a 
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Ifahommedan; and, except when he had to attend to his 
regimental duties, he wore the native costume, and 
abstained from drink entirely. With truth, he might 
have said with Conrad, 

The grape's gay juice my bosom never cheers; 
I 'm more than Moslem when the cup appears. 

His food was rice, milk, vegetables, and fruit; the 
bed upon which he slept was hard and mean; such as 
the natives, use. The whole of his European furniture 
he sold by auction. 

His desire — the desire of a doubtfully reformed 
reprobate — to convert to Christianity a young Moham- 
medan girl, astonished all those who becMne acquainted 
with this desire. The girl was the daughter of a water- 
carrier (Bheestie). She was not like the natives of India, 
but more like those of Africa. She was coal-black, and 
had thick lips and wavy hair. She was short for her 
age — fourteen years — but thickset, with powerful 
limbs. The girl's father told the servants belonging to 
other officers of the regiment, and the curious whim of 
Gay's became a topic of conversation. 

Jehan, the bheestie's daughter, was a virtuous girl, 
and Francis Gay had never approached her with a view 
to undermining her virtue. It was no easy matter to 
persuade her to change her religion; but, strange to say, 
he at length succeeded, and Noor Jehan wbb baptised as 
Ellen by a missionary who journeyed to Chinsurah for 
the purpose of performing the ceremony. The sanity or 
otherwise of the ensign was now very generally dis^ 
•cussed in the regiment, and the prevalent opinioai was, 
that he was a lunatic. But, the good colonel was a little 
angry at the surmise. "Surely," he said, **you do not 
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accuse a man of being a maniac because he iias con- 
verted an infideL" 

The raiment was ordered to march to Cawnpore; 
whither Ellen and her father also proceeded. Cawnpore 
was then the chief station in the upper provinces of 
India. Five thousand troops were quartered there. 
A regiment of dragoons, a r^jiment of native cavalry, a 
regiment of British infmtry, and two of native infantry. 
Besides horse and foot there were companies of addlleiy, 
and sappers and miners. 

yery shortly after the regiment was settled in Cawn- 
pore, the Honourable Francis Gay paid a visit to the 
chaplain, and intimated a desire to be married. The 
chaplain, of course, expressed that he should be most 
happy, and there and then a day and hour was appointed 
for the performauce of the rite; but, when the Reverend 
gentleman came to hear who was to be the honourable 
ensign's bride — the black daughter of a native water- 
carrier — he could not hfelp remarking: 

"I am sorry, Mr. Gay, that I cannot, with sincerity, 
offer you my congratulations.'* 

To which the ensign responded: 

"My good sir, I did not ask them." And retired 
with a bow. 

The chaplain drove to the house of Colonel Bole, and 
told him of the interview which had just taken place 
between himself and ensign the Honourable Francis Gay. 
The colonel called upon the young man, and entreated 
him to reflect. "I have reflected, sir," was the ensign's 
reply. The colonel then went to the general; and the 
general sent for Mr. Gay to attend at his bungalow. Mr. 
Gay obeyed the summons, and listened with attention 
and much calmness to a long and violent speech. When 
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it was ended, however, Mr. Gay, with extreme courtesy, 
and in the quietest of tones, spoke thus: 

"General, you had a right to command my attend- 
ance here upon any military matter, hut not upon any 
civil matter. However, I waive that, because I believe 
your intention to be a good one. You, general, have 
arrived at the years of discretion — perhaps at some- 
thing beyond those years. You have, at ^^ all events, 
arrived at a time of life when the tumultuous passion of 
youth can no longer be pleaded in extenuation of certain 
follies. Now tell me, general, which of us, think you, 
sins the most, and sets the worst example to the men, 
European and native, in this station? I, who wish to 
marry this good Christian girl — or you, who have in 
your house — ." Mr. Gay then made mention of two 
very discreditable members of the general's establish- 
ment. "This is a question which I shall put to the 
commander-in-chief, if you abide by your threat to re- 
port me to his excellency." 

That night, the general and Colonel Role held a con- 
sultation. The colonel stiU doubted the ensign's insanity. 
It had become a fixed idea in the regiment that Gay was 
insane. The general caught at this, and a committee 
of doctors was appointed to examine the ensign. They 
reported that ensign the Honourable Francis Gay was 
not only of sound mind, but one of the most intellectual 
young men in the station; and that he had explained to 
their entire satisfaction certain conversations which he 
had frequently held with himself in Chinsurah, at the 
mess-table. 

The wedding day had been put off, in consequence 
of these proceedings, but the parties now met in the 
church, which was crowded with officers, including 
Novels and Tales. JL 20 
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nearly the entiie medical staff , who were curious to 
witness the spectacle. There stood the tall and hand- 
some English aristocrat, and beside him his coal-black 
bride, dressed in garments of red silk trimmed with 
yellow and gold tinseL The ensign acted as the inter- 
preter, and explained to Ellen in Hindoostanee the tows 
she was required to take. This made the ceremony a 
very long one. When it was concluded, the bride got 
into her palanquin and was carried home. The bride- 
groom mounted his pony, and rode by her side. 

Ellen — now the Honourable Mrs. Gay — was a 
girl of great natural ability, of an excellent disposition 
and was blessed with an excellent temper. She had/ 
moreover, a very sweet voice. After her marriage she 
was never seen by any European in Cawnpore, except 
lier husband. It was believed that the ensign saved more 
than two-thirds of his pay, which EUen, who had an ex- 
cellent idea of business, used to lend out in small sums 
to people in the bazaar at the rate of fifty per cent, per 
mensem. If she lent a rupee (two shillings), she would 
get back at the end of the month a rupee and eight 
annas (three shillings) by way of interest 

A year passed away, and a son and heir was bom to 
the Honourable Francis Gay. The child had light blue 
eyes exactly like those of his father, but his complexion 
was quite as black as his mother's. When the child was 
three months old, it was brought to the church, and 
publicly christened. Mr. Gay and the pay-sergeant of 
the company he belonged to, being the god-fathers, and 
Ellen the godmother. The names given to the infant 
were Ernest, Augustus, George, Francis, Frederick: such 
being the names respectively of Lord Millflower*s sons. 
Ernest was the eldest, Augustus the second, George the 
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third, Erancis the fourtii, and Frederick the fifth and 
youngest. Not long after the birth of his son, Ensign 
Gay obtained .his promotion to the rank of lieutenant, 
and received, of course, an increase of pay. 

Fever became prevalent, and cholera. Several of the 
captains and senior lieutenants fell victims; and in less 
than three years lieutenant Gay got his company (the 
regiment was now at Meerut), and retired from the 
army by the sale of his Cjaptain's commission. It was 
supposed that he was worth a great deal of money — a 
lac of rupees (ten thousand pounds) at the very least. 
Whither he went, no one knew, and no one cared. One 
of the servants — whom he discharged previous to 
leaving the station of Meerut — said he believed that 
his master had gone either to Afghanistan or to 
Lahore. 

Let us now return to Europe. A few years after 
Captain Gay had sold out of the army, his eldest brother. 
Lord Larkspeare, was killed while grouse shooting, by 
the accidental dischai^e of his gun; his second brother, 
Augustus, a captain in the army, was lost in a vessel 
which was bringing him home from Canada; his third 
brother, George, died of small pox three days after he 
had taken his father's second title. Of his son Francis's 
marriage. Lord Millflower had been informed, and also 
of the birth of the black child, the Honourable Ernest 
Augustus George Francis Frederick Gay. Colonel Eole 
had deemed it his duty not to withhold these facts, 
albeit they were disagreeable to communicate to the 
noble earl. Lord Millflower begged of Colonel Bole to 
institute an inquiry into the fate of his Francis, and the 
colonel did so but without success. ' No clue to his 
whereabout could be discovered, nor could any one say 
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what had become of him. Under these ciicnmsfances it 
was taken for granted that he was dead. Anolher five 
years passed away, and the Earl of Millflower departed 
this life. He was, of course, succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his son Frederick. 

2^ow, let ns return to Francis. He became a dealer 
in precious stones, and trayeUed over the whole of India, 
under the name of Mustapha Khan, visiting the various' 
native courts. Every tour that he made, occupied him 
three years. Constantly moving about in the sun had 
tanned his once fair face; and, neither ftom. his appear- 
ance, for he was dressed as a native, nor ^m his speech, 
could the natives themselves detect that he was an 
European. He gave out that his birthplace was I^epaul, 
where the natives are sometimes bom with blue eyes. 
He bought and sold, and was apparently very happy in 
his occupation. His wife and son invariably accompanied 
him in his travels. He had never written to his family 
since his arrival in India, and had not received letters 
from any member thereof. India he loved, England he 
detested, and would not have taken up his father's title 
if it had been a dukedom. He never approached the 
abode of an European, and never saw a newspaper. He 
was not likely, therefore, to hear of the changes Ihat 
had taken place at home. In the bazaar at Delhi, 
Captain Qay had a small house, in which were deposited 
his effects, a few boxes filled with clothes, books, &o., 
his sword, and the uniform he used formerly to wear. 
These were imder the care of a man-servant — a sweeper. 
The bulk of his worldly wealth he invariably carried 
about his person, as many natives of India do. 

* Ernest Gay was now twelve years of age. He was 
usually called by his parents Chandee, a word si^ufying 
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silver. Chandee was clever and' ciummg, and had a 
wonderfol talent for calculating numbers. In less than 
a minute, by counting on his fingers, he would teE you 
the interest due on such sums as three rupees, five 
annas, and seven pic, for twenty*one days, at forty-one 
three-fourth per cent. English he had never heard 
spoken; and as he had never been taught that language, 
he did not understand a single word of it. Nor could 
he read or write Hindoostanee; although he spoke it in 
all its purity and elegance. 

There was about to take place, a marriage in the 
£unily of the Eajah of Pulbecala. Mustapha Khan 
(Francis Gay) journeyed from Itelhi to ihe rajah's court, 
to exhibit his jewels. He had diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds of great price, and some of these he hoped 
to dispose of to adyants^e. The rajah, however, had 
already provided himself with these matters, and there- 
fore confined his purchases to a large cat*s-eye ring, fof 
which he paid Mustapha fifty gold mohurs (eighty pounds). 
On his way back to Delhi, at a place called Eunda Ka 
Serai, a band of robbers attacked tiie jewel-merchant. 
They hacked him to pieces with tineir swords; but, Ihey 
spared his wife and the boy. The whole of their 
treasures were stolen, even the rings from Ellen's ear« 
and fingers, and the gold bangles whiob Chandee wore 
upon his arms. 

When her senses were restored to her, Ellen, with 
the assistance of her son, dug a grave in tiie sand, and 
buried her butchered husband. The bearers who carried 
the palankeens ran away as soon as the robbers attacked 
the party, and were no more seen. Most probably they 
had some small share of the booty, the value of which 
the Sirdar estimated at four lacs of rupees (forty thioo- 
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sand pounds). Whatever had been Francis Gay's vices 
when a youth — and they were great enough in all 
conscience — he had been a kind and affectionate husband 
to Ellen, and she most bitterly deplored his loss; yiolent 
was the grief of Chandee, who was devotedly fond of 
his father. 

They heaped stones over the grave of the dead man, 
to mark the spot where he was laid, and, after their 
own fashion, offered up prayers for the repose of his 
soul. 

The murder having been committed within the 
dominions of an independent prince, Ellen knew that 
her wrongs were not likely to be redressed if she com- 
plained; and that the British Govenmient would not 
interfere, unless she made known that her husband was 
an Englishman. This, she felt would be contrary to 
the wishes of the dead. Hopeless and helpless, she and 
her son made the best of their way to Delhi, ^here, 
having collected a few debts that were due to them, 
they established a small shop for the sale of native 
sweet-meats. They carried on this business for three 
or four years, when Chandee grew weary of it, and set 
up in the world as a box-waller, or pedlar. His box 
contained pens, « ink, aud paper, needles, pins, knives, 
scissors, soap, eau de cologne, tooth-brushes, matches, 
and so forth. His customers were the European officers, 
who gave him the name of Black and Blue, from the 
colour of his eyes and skin. A box-waller is always 
a great cheat — as great a rascal as was Autolycus 
himself; Black and Blue, if the truth must be told, was 
not an exception to the rule or race. But, no one could 
grudge him his profits when the cuffs and kicks which 
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were playfully administered to him by the young lieute- 
nants and ensigns are taken into consideration. Black 
and Blue always took the rough usage of his customers 
in excellent part; and would generally make some such 
appeal as this (he had picked up a little English by this 
time): "Ab, well! I know! You rich white gentle- 
mans — I poor black devil. I pray all day aU night 
that ensign be made leeffnunt; leeft'nunt, capitaine; 
capitaine, capitaine-meejor; meejor, kunnull; kunnuU, 
meejor-jinneral; and then God bless your father and 
mother, and brother and sister; and then, for all that 
pray, I get so much kick and so many badf words. Gk)d 
make us aU — black and white; all equal right up 
above. You want blacking? Here you are. Yery 
good blacking — quite genuine; only one rupee a bottle. 
I suppose you not got ready money? Yery weU, I wait 
till pay-day come. I very poor man. You my master. 
Khuda Lord Kuren." The meaning of this expression, 
with which most natives wind up a speech to an Euro- 
pean, signifies. May God make you a lord! 

When Black and Blue was no more than five years 
old, he was playing one morning in his father's ; com- 
pound (enclosure — the land around a bungalow), when 
a pariah dog rushed ia and mangled him very severely. 
The dog was rabid. Captain Gay called in the doctor 
of a native cavalry regiment, who lived ia the next 
bungalow, and who cauterised the wounds. The child 
was bitten on the arms, legs, and chest, and was under 
the doctor's treatment for upwards of five weeks. On 
several occasions when he visited his patient, the doctor 
saw and conversed with Ellen, who was naturally very 
anxious touchii^ the child's safety. . This doctor was 
one of the number who witnessed the marriage of 
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Ensign Qay, at Cawnpore, and was also present wlieii 
his offspring was christened. 

Shortly after the recovery of the little hoy, the 
doctor had heen appointed a presidency surgeon, and 
had charge of one of the hospitals in Calcutta, where he 
remained for upwards of twenty years. He was then 
appointed superintending surgeon of the Meerut division. 
He had a son at Delhi, a lieutenant in the foot artillery, 
and occasionally went over (the distance is only forty 
miles from Meerut) to pay him a visit. On one of these 
occasions, Black and Blue, who had heen sent for, made 
his appearance with his box, sat down on the carpet 
cross-legged, and opened out his treasures. There were 
several young officers in the bungalow, chums of the 
lieutenant; and, while the bargaining was going on, they 
began to teaze Black and Blue. One removed his 
turban with the point of a stick; another, sprinkled 
him with his eau de cologne; a third touched the tip 
of his great toe (he had left his shoes, out of respect, in 
the verandah) with the lighted end of a cheroot, Black 
and Blue howled with pain, whereupon the two roared 
with laughter. The doctor, who was reading a paper, 
begged of the young men to desist, and, somewhat 
angrily, expostulated with his son for treating a native 
so cruelly; for he was touched with poor Black and 
Blue's appeal: "God make us all. When fire bums 
black man, black man feels as much pain as white man. 
In hell, you rich gentlemans sing out just, as much as 
poor box-waUer." 

"Black and Blue is used to it, governor ,** said the 
lieutenant. 

"Stuff, Eobert!'' said the doctor, "I address myself 
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to jaa, and not to these gentlemen, when I say that 
I have no patience with such flippant cruelty/' 

"Sahib," said Black and Blue, loddng up at the 
doctor, "you are very good gentlemans — very kind 
man, and very handsome. May God make you a lord; 
may your throne be perpetual, and may your end be 
peace; but do not be angry with these gentlemen. They 
play tricks with Black and Blue; but they are no 
enemies. K enemies, what for send to buy Black and 
Blue's property? Sir, you greatly oblige Black and Blue 
if you smile once more on these gentlemans. Sir, do 
you want any violent- (violate) powder, or one small 
patent corkiscrew (corkscrew). All men bom equal; 
God's rain wet black man and white man all the same. 
Devil's fire bum, too, both the same." Here he laughed 
at the lieutenant. "Take one packet of violent-powder. 
Every one mpee a packet. Well, then, take two for 
one, twelve. That can't hurt anybody. Less than prime 
cost. I give you my solemn word. Handsome sir, don't 
be angry." 

The doctor, his attention attracted by those light 
blue eyes, set in that very black skin, stared at Black 
and Blue for several minutes after he finished the speech 
above quoted. He had never before seen such a peculiar 
expression as that on the face of the box-waller. Sud- 
denly he recollected an instance of black skin and light 
blue eyes; but in that case the boy was half-European, 
the child of the Honourable Francis Gay. 

Black and Blue had occasion to chamge his position; 
and, in doing so, exposed the calves of his legs. On 
one of them was a scar, quite round, and about the size 
of a shilling. 

"Good Godi" exclaimed the doctor, who became both 
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surprised and agitated, and allowed the newspaper to fall 
from his hand. / 

"What is the matter, governor?'* asked the lieutenant 

"I^othing — nothing!" said the doctor, still staring 
at Black and Blue, whose countenance was no longer 
strange to him. "How did you come by that mark?* 
he at length asked, pointing to the scar. 

"I don't know. Sahib." 

"But did not your parents ever tell you?" 

"No, Sahib. Parents used to say that it come of 
itself." 

This was, no doubt, true. 

"Have you another mark like that on your right arm 
— just here?" 

The doctor placed his finger on the sleeve of the 
man's dress. 

"Yes. But bigger mark that one. How you know 
that. Sahib?" He pulled up his sleeve and exhibited 
a scar the size of half-a-crown. 

"And another here — on your hip — and another 
here, on your ribs?" 

"Yes. All them marks got, sir. How you know 
that. Sahib?" 

The doctor was quite satisfied that Black and Blue 
was no other than his little patient of former years, and 
consequently the heir to the earldom of Millflower. 
Could it be possible, he thought, that Captain Gay 
eventually abandoned his black wife and child! If not, 
how came it that the boy (now a man of two or three 
and twenty) should be a miserable pedlar, living in the 
Baaaar at Delhi? When Black and Blue had sold all 
that the young officers wanted to buy — when no amount 
of coaxing and flattering would induce them to take 
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anything more — he was about to take his departure; 
but, the doc^tor desired him to stay, and intimated to his 
son that he wished to have some conversation in private 
with Black and Blue. 

"Where is your father?" the doctor asked. 

"He dead, Sahib." 

"When did he die?" 

"Long time ago — ten or twelve year ago." 
. "Where did he die?" 

"Mans — robber mans — kill him with sword." 

"And your mother?" 

Black and Blue told the doctor the whole of their 
history, since the death of Captain Gay, and his state- 
ments were substantially true. Black and Blue, however, 
declared most positively that his father was a native, and 
no European. 

"Do you think," the doctor inquired, "that your 
mother would see me, if I went down to her home?" 

"0 yes — why not? Come along. Sahib. I will 
show where she live. Yoa call for palankeen and get 
on. I run alongside." 

The doctor's curiosity was very strong, and he could 
not resist the desire to satisfy it at once. He accepted 
Black and Blue's invitation, and went to the house occu- 
pied by Ellen. Habited as a native, she was sitting on 
a coarse mat, smoking, and at the same time^ mending 
an old garment of her son's. 

The doctor recognised Ellen, immediately; albeit she 
was now aged. But, at first she did not recognise him. 
He was altered very much in appearance. His hair and 
whiskers had become very grey, and he no longer wore 
a moustache. 

Ellen parried all the questions that werp put to her, 
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and affected to be as much surprised by them as by the 
doctor's visit The statement of her son shi supported, 
that her husband was a natiye of India. 

"0, but surely/' said the doctor, "this was the boy 
whom I attended at Meemt, many years ago, when you 
and your Sahib were living near the Begum's bridge?" 

The poor woman looked at him for a moment, then 
repeated his name, and burst into tears. Her recollec- 
tions crowded before her too thickly to admit of her 
dissembling any further with h^ visitor; and die ad- 
mitted that she was the widow of Captain Gay of Her 
Majesty's — regiment of foot 

The doctor was under no promise to Ellen to keep 
his discovery secret; and, feeling at liberty to speak of 
it, did so, publicly, as well as in private. The peerages 
were looked into, and Black and Blue's pedigree examined. 
There were the names of aE the late lord's sons, and 
sure enough there was Francis's name above that of 
Frederick's, the present eari; opposite to tiie name of 
Francis, were the letters signifying, "died unmarried." 
Black and Blue, of course, became an object of great 
curiosity. His right to a title did not induce him to 
alter his prices in any way, and hence, he was kicked 
and cuffed, and abused as much as ever, by the young 
lieutenants and ensigns, who, by- the -by, always ad- 
dressed him as "my lord;" and "your lordship." 

"Pomatum, my lord? Pomatum, did you say? Yes? 
But let me smell it 0! your lordship calls this poma- 
tum? I call it hog's-lard washed in sandalwood-water. 
How much? One rupee! 0, you villainous peer of th© 
realm!' are you not ashamed of yourself?" 

Another would thus address him: 
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*'Look here, Lord Black and Blue. Why don't you 
go home and upset your uncle? Turn him out of his 
title and estates — eh? You would be sure to marry 
some beautifdl girL*' ' 

To this^Black and Blue would respond: 

"What do I want with title and beautiful gal? This 
is my home, and I got good business, good many Mends, 
and two or three very beautiful gal?" 

"Where, Black and Blue?" 

"Ah! that is my business." 

"Well, what will you sell your title for?" 

"Well, what you offer?" 

"One hundred rupees." {£ 10,) 

"Say one hundred and twenty-five." 

"Ko." 

"Well, take it — there! Give money and I give 
receipt You write it out — I sign it Sold one title 
to Ensign Matheson for a hundred rupees." 

"But there are two titles, you ass, one an earldom, 
and the other a viscounly." 

"Well, you take the two — give two-hundred rupees 
for both." 

"No. The one I have already bought is the biggest 
and of the best quality; the other is the small one, and 
of inferior quality." 

"Well, I make reduction in price — take one with 
the other — and give me one hundred and seventy-five 
rupees. That can't hurt anybody that wants a title." 

Would any of these lads, who had nothing in the 
world beyond their pay, have consented to an union 
between Black and Blue, and one of their sisters, after 
he had come into what were his rights? No! Would 
the poorest and most unprincipled officers — civil and 
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military — in the whole of Lidia? ITo! "Would any 
European girl of respectability, who had lived in India 
— to say nothing of the daughters of gentlemen and 
ladies — have wedded the black heir to the title and 
estates of the Earl of Millflower? No. Not in India 
could his sable lordship have found a virtuous white 
woman to accept his hand! 

In due course the story of Black and Blue's birth 
crept into the columns of one of the Calcutta news- 
papers, and, ere long, an attorney of the Supreme Court 
paid a visit to the imperial city, and had an interview 
with Black and Blue. He proposed to the box-waller to 
take him to England, and establish his claim to the 
estates, which he truthfully represented as worth more 
than half a million sterling — fifty lacs of rupees. He, 
the attorney, would pay all expenses of the suit, and, in 
the event of success, which was certain, would receive 
only five per cent, or fifty thousand pounds, leaving 
Black and Blue a balance of forty-five lacs. 

Black and Blue, who loved and adored money, on 
hearing such a sum spoken of, rolled his blue eyes and 
red tongue, and almost fainted. But, then, to cross the 
black water! — as the natives call the ocean — that 
thought made him shudder and -shake his head. 

ThQ attorney represented to him that he should live 
in great comfort during the voyage; that the best cabin 
in the ship should be taken for him; that he should hare 
servants about him; and drawing forth a number of 
prints of English beauties, he exhibited them to the gaze 
of Black and Blue. 

Black and Blue said he would consult his European 
friends. He did so, and many of those friends dissuaded 
him from Sgoing to England. Not that they had any 
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doubt as to the isEnie of his claim; if it should be 
disputed; but upon the reasonable ground that he wad 
very happy where he was. Others advised him to go by 
all means, and take up his title, and the wealth that 
pertained to it. His mother entreated him not to leave her. 
But, in the end, the voice of the attorney prevailed, and 
Bletck and Blue declared himself ready to accompany himu 

Ten thousand rupees (one thousand pounds) were 
given to Ellen for her support during the temporary ab- 
sence of her son,, who was to return as soon as he had 
realised his forty-five lacs (four hundred and fiffcy 
thousand pounds). It was said that a mercantile firm in 
Calcutta, in which an illustrious native gentleman was 
a partner, advanced the means required for the purpose 
of establishing the black man's right to the earldom. 

The attorney possessed himself of the proofs. He 
had the papers of the Honourable Francis Gay, amongst 
which were letters from the late Lord Millflower to his 
eldest brother. Lord Larkspeare. He also, in the pre- 
sence of credible witnesses, received from the hands of 
EUen, the dead man's uniform; secondly, he had the de- 
position on oath of the superintending surgeon, and of 
several other officers who were cognisant of every parti- 
cular. Many gave these depositions with reluctance, but 
felt bound to speak the truth when interrogated. In a 
word, the attorney got his case up remarkably well. 

Black and Blue and the attorney left Calcutta in 
one of the large passenger ships, and in the month of 
April landed at Gravesend, whence they journeyed to 
London. Here, Black and Blue was prevailed upon to 
wear Christian clothes! In his snow-white muslin dress, 
his pink turban, and his red slippers covered with gold 
embroidery, Black and Blue had looked an aristocratic 
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native, notwithstanding he was so very black. [Colour 
is no criterion of high caste, or rank in India. The late 
Maharajah Rooder Singh, of Darbungah, whose family — 
to borrow a phrase from Burke's Peerage — is one of 
stupendous antiquity, had the complexion of an African; 
while his younger brother, Basdeo, who now sits on the 
throne, is far fairer than his Highness the Maharajah 
DuUeep Singh.] But, in his black trowsers, black waist- 
coat, black surtout coat, white neckcloth, black beaver 
hat, and Wellington boots, poor Black and Blue looked 
truly hideous: while his slouching Indian gait would 
have led most people to conclude that he wak intoxicated. 
Poor Black and Blue had never tasted anything stronger 
than water in the whole course of his life. 

The attorney had an interview with Frederick, the 
Earl of MiMower. He wrote to the firm in Calcutta to 
that effect, and he further stated that the Earl had set 
him at defiance, and that he was about to institute the 
suit in the proper court. 

This was the last that was ever heard in India of 
Black and Blue, or of the attorney. Inquiries were in- 
stituted, but with no avail. There were* many con- 
jectures; the one most generally entertained was, that 
poor Black and Blue, and his undoubted claim, were 
disposed of by the attorney for a sum which satisfied 
him, and that Black and Blue was secretly led into in- 
dulgences in some foreign country, and died of their 
effects. But his mother, who is still living, wiU not 
believe that he is dead, and feels convinced that some 
day or other he will turn up and be restored to her. 

"What on earth became of that black earl?" is a 
question very of'ten put by many who were acquainted 
with his strange history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I WAS bom at liveirpool, but left it at such an early 
age that I remember nothing of it except the Everton 
coffee-shop, and dimly the Mersey, at low water. My 
mother died when I was two years old. A great and 
terrible misfortune broke her heart — a possibility in 
which I firmly believe. On her death-bed she entrusted 
me to the care of my grandmother, who was the only 
near relative I had left. When I was four years of age 
we left Liverpool together, my grandmother and I, and 
journeyed away by coach into the heart of Cumberland, 
to a little market-town buried from the world among 
the fells and moors. This journey lives in my memory 
as a magnificent panorama — a succession of brilliant 
pictures, exceeding any that I have since seen, in 
splendour. 

The little town whither we went to seek our new 
home, and which I will call Howthwaite, was the 
birth-place of my mother, and the spot where my grand- 
mother had passed her younger and more prosperous 
days, as landlady, of the White Swan, pronounced by 
commercial gentlemen to be the best inn in the county; 
and they are pretty good judges of comfort, I believe. 
Considering the size and population of Howthwaite, its 
charitable institutions were numerous. Among others 
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more or less antiquated, but good after their fashion, was 
one for the relief and maintenance of eight poor widows, 
being relicts of tradesmen of the town. As my grand- 
mother came within this categwy, and as she was pos- 
sessed of considerable interest (having seen better days), 
she was nominated to fill the vacancy, by death, wMch 
happened a few months after our arrival at How- 
thwaite. 

Chalm/s Hospital was built by its founder — Geof- 
frey Chalmy — a rich master woolcomber of How- 
thwaite, in the year fifteen hundred and sixty-five, as 
his arms, with initials and date below carved in the arch 
of the large gateway that opens into Highgate, closely 
testify. Indeed, the architecture of the place is proof 
sufficient of its antiquity. TJie eight small two-roomed 
cottages form two sides of a square, in the middle of 
which stands a dilapidated fountain, dried up years ago. 
The remaining sides of the square are formed — one by 
the gate already mentioned — over which is the 
master's house; and the other by a second gateway, over 
which is the library; and, through this gateway, runs 
the road to the small plots of garden, and so past them 
to the ivy-covered school and the boys' play-ground. 
Our windows fortunately looked into this garden, appor- 
tioned and laid out in accordance with the varying fan- 
cies of eight poor old women; and I ever found a ready 
ingress to it through the casement. Thence our view 
across the fields was unimpeded for more than a mile, 
till the towering front of Scawfell interposed between us 
and the world beyond. This hill and I were friends 
from the first. It seemed to my childish fancy to reflect 
the varying moods of my mind; sometimes bright and 
Bunny, bathed in the flush of dawn; sometimes, and 
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more lovely than ever, flickered fitfully by fleecy clouds; 
sometimes hid for days in impenetrable mist; while, at 
other times, its bare forehead rose, dark, stem, and im- 
mitigable into the gloomy sky. 

Forming part of Geoffirey Chalmy*s charity — and 
blessed be his memory for it! — was a school for the 
education of forty poor boys, from the ages of ten to 
fourteen. The costume of these lads may have been 
considered graceful, perhaps, even fashionable, in the 
sixteenth century, but is decidedly barbarous now. Mr. 
Camforth was master at the time I write. These pecu- 
liarities struck me, I remember, when I saw him first; 
— he was deeply pitted with the small-pox; he wore a 
very large frill at the bosom of his shirt, and he took 
snuff copiously, which he carried, not fastidiously in a 
box, but loosely in his waistcoat-pocket. But you soon 
lost sight of these little notabilities, when you came to 
know him better, in the goodness of his heart, and the 
grave simplicity ^of his character. He was allowed to 
take ten private pupils, in addition to the forty regular 
scholars. I became a private pupil; being still too 
young to be enrolled among the blue-coated fraternity. 
And so began the quiet routine of my school-life, un- 
marked for some years in the calendar of my recollec- 
tions by any note-worthy event. 

The garden was my great delight, and my happiest 
hours were spent in labouring in it; for my lameness 
prevented me from joining in any of the more active 
games of childhood, and I had thus much leisure at my 
command. I cultivated nothing but flowers; and as Mr. 
Camforth was a great botanist, I had the benefit of his 
advice, together with frequent presents of seeds and 
shoots from his garden. Indeed, I soon became a great 
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favourite with the master. I think it was my inflrmiiy 
that first attracted him towards me; for pain or helplessness 
of any kind won his sympathy at once. But other points 
of liking soon grew up between us. I became his com- 
panion on many of his excursions^ among the hillfi — 
for I could walk well enough with the aid of a stick — 
where he went to seek for specimens of rare mosses, 
which was his hobby at that time. My pace suited well 
with his slow and meditative way of walking; and I 
could not run from his side after every butterfly or 
pretty flower on the way. The master was no great 
talker, either; and silence was ever one of my virtues. 
But, at the bottom, it was the child-like simplicity of his 
own heart that formed the strongest bond between us. 

Our little household was not a very lively one; for 
protracted pain and ill-health rendered me habitually 
taciturn, often morose: My grandmother seldom smiled. 
I know now that she had good reason for never smiling 
again. Many a time, as I lay awake at midnight in my 
little closet pressing my burning forehead against the 
cold wall, have I hea]:d ^er pacing from end to end of 
her bedroom, muttering and sobbing to herself. One 
night, when this was the case, 'I arose, and, through her 
half-opened door, saw her walking to and fro — for it 
was moonlight — wringing her hands, and muttering 
incoherent words; her long night-dress sweeping the 
floor, and her grey hair falling wildly round her face. 
Stopping suddenly, she drew aside the curtain, and 
peered into the moonlit garden. "0, William! William! 
0, my son, — my son!" she cried, "living or dead; 
where art thou?" I crept back terrified to bed; and 
did not forget that dreary picture for many weeks. 

Often I longed to throw my arms round her neck, 
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and beseech her to let me comfort her; but there was 
ever such a stem self-concentratibn^ about her — such a 
shrouding of her grief from all consolation or kindly 
sympathy from without, that my heart was chilled and 
frightened back into itself: we both suffered on in 
silence. Thug, it seemed but natural that our hearth 
should be a gloomy one. A dark and impalpable some- 
thing — a cloud without shape — seemed to weigh 
upon my heart, and to enshroud my early years within 
its gloomy influence. This shadow, undefined, but ever 
present, interposed between the world and me. I re- 
member that I sometimes used to wonder in my childish 
way, why it was so. I could not understand it. They 
all seemed to love me so much, and the world was so 
beautiful, that there was evidently something wrong 
somewhere; but where I could not tell. 

At ten years of age I was elected a regular blue- 
coat scholar. "With this change began another epoch in 
my existence. 

I have made mention of the library. It formed part 
of the Chalmy Charity; and consisted of a considerable 
number of rare and valuable works — old tomes in 
black letter, illustrated with barbarous woodcuts in which 
the men were lai^er than the trees and houses; large 
folios in Latin and Greek; and a few scarce books in 
old French; many of them having remnants of the chains 
still attached to them by which they had been formerly 
fastened to the wall. The collection was much fre- 
quented by the scholars and antiquaries of the neigh- 
bourhood. One of these gentlemen, wisely conceiving 
that a classified catalogue would be of great assistance 
to the frequenters of the place, Mr. Camforth was unani- 
mously requested to draw one up. It was a task well 
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suited to his tastes, and therefore a labour of love. He 
called me to assist him in sorting the volumes, and 
affixing the numbers; and we worked so assiduously 
during the long winter nights, that, by the beginning of 
March, the catalogue was complete. It was universally 
approved of. I quite regretted the completion of our 
task, for I began to love the old folios right welL 
I could not read them, it is true; but the master had 
translated many passages for me as we went on, besides 
the whole of the title pages; many of which were very 
curious. Their very age and mouldiness attracted me; 
and I pored over the grim old type for many an hour, 
making out a word here and there, and wondering what 
it was all about. I thought what a grand thing it would 
be to be able to read them like Mr. Camforth; and, after 
much pondering, I determined to master their secrets 
and extract whatever hidden virtue they might possess. 
Mr. Camforth stared at me through his spectacles in 
mild surprise when I mentioned my project to him, and 
endeavoured to alarm me by recounting some of the dif- 
ficulties of the way; but I was resolute. 

From the time when I could first read I had always 
been fond of books, as was but natural, considering my 
inability to join in any of the amusements of my age; 
and, living thus in such a quiet, self-sustaining way, my 
new studies seemed but a pleasant variation of my 
usual readings. 
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i CHAPTER n. 

One evening in spring, aa I was busily employed in 
watering my jBlowers, my grandmother came into the 
garden, leading by Hie hand a girl apparently about a 
year younger thau myself. 

"Here's a playfellow for you, Ralph," she said. "Ifs 
little Salome Graham, Mrs. Graham's grand-4aughter. 
She's only here for a fortnight — so you must make the 
most of it together." 

Mrs. Graham was one of the old widows, and I had 
frequently heard her speak of her little Salome. She 
wafi a thin, shy-looking girl, not at all pretty — at least 
I thought so then. Her pale face, somjBwhat sunken 
about the cheeks, tod the dark circles under her eyes, 
told a tale of iU-health, or sorrow; perhaps of both. 
Her countenance was wanting in that expression of open- 
ness, and joyous frankness, so attractive in youth. It 
was too quiet, impassive, and self-restrained for that of a 
child; and seemed as if she had, even at that early age, 
been taught to repress all emotions either of joy, or sor- 
row, to conceal every child-like impulse. Her long, 
black hair was demurely plaited away, without either 
wave or curl, imder a thick silk net. She had on a 
somewhat faded green silk frock; over which she wore a 
black silk apron of quite an old-fashioned womanly pat- 
tern; the pockets stuffed with cotton-balls, scissors, and 
other industrial aids. She carried Mrs. Graham's kitten 
in her long, thin arms, and sat down on the grass with- 
out speaking, to caress it more at her ease; while my 
grandmother placed herself with her knitting on a bench 
close by. I was so confused by this imexpected appari- 
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tion, that I forgot to remove my can from the plant I 
was watering till the soil lound it became a complete 
puddle. She gave me oae glance with her dark, melan- 
choly eyes, and then bent them again shyly on the 
kitten. The expression of those eyes troubled me more 
than anything else. Melancholy they certainly were; 
but so restless, so earnestly searching, as though they 
were looking for some unknown good, that I could not 
help wondering in my simple way, what it was they 
bad lost, and why they should bum with such intelli- 
gence, while the rest of her countenance was so devoid 
of vivacity. 

I went on for some time, mechanically watering my 
flowers, without daring to say a word. When I looked 
at her again, she was bending over a bunch of lilies 
near which she sat; peering into their delicate bells, and 
gently lifting up their drooping heads. 

"Are you fond of flowers?" at length I ventured 
to ask. 

"Very!" she replied, with an indrawing of her breath, 
like a half sigh. "I see them so seldom." 

"Where, then, do you live?" I asked. 

"In London," she answered. 

"In that grand and magnificent place! How I should 
like to live there!" 

"Yes, but there are no flowers," she replied. "At 
least, I never have any, though they tell me there are 
plenty to be bought in the markets. But my aunt does 
not care for flowers; and she won't let me have a bunch 
in my bed-room, because, she saj's, it is not healthy. 
And then there are no birds in London; only the twittei^ 
ing sparrows, and a few robins; and no hay-fields nor 
bams. 0, I do love the country so much!" 
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''But there must be plenty of flowers and hayfields 
outside London," I ui^d. 

"Yes, but I have no time to go and look for them," 
she said. "I haye always plenty of sewing to do for 
aunt, and many many tasks to learn; and besides, aunt 
won't let me walk out alone; and she^ likes the town, — 
O much better than the country!" 

"Ah, then, if I were you, I should run away into 
the country on Sundays, out of sight of the big, smoky 
town, and ramble all day in the woods and fields." 

"On Sundays!" she exclaimed, as if surprised and 
offended, and losing at once all the animation that had 
begun to illumine her countenance. "But on Sundays 
we go to church in the mornings and evenings. And in 
the afternoon I read the Bible to aunt; or get a collect 
off by heart, while she sleeps a Uttle. And then, in the 
evening, we always have tart for supper, and go to bed 
early." 

I went on watering my flowers in silence for some 
time after this, fearing I had offended her. ^ 

"How beautiful these lilies are!" she said at length, 
in a low voice, as if speaking to herself. 

"There's thousands of wild ones for the plucking, 
round Langley Farm," I said. 

"And can we go and get some?" 

"Ay; ifs only two miles off. To-morroVs our half- 
holiday; so we'll go, if you like, and bring back as many 
as you can csury." 

"0, that will be delightful!" she exclaimed, joyftilly. 
"But I must go and' ask grandma," she added, more 
quietly, "because she might not be pleased, you know, 
if I went without her permission." 

She skipped off at once to ask, and quickly return- 
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ed, with a Binile tliflt; plainly iodieated bar apiUcation 
had been saccessfuL 

By this time it was nearly dark, and my flowers 
were all well drenched. A few minutes afterwards her 
grandmother called her in to supper; so she bade me 
good-night in a sweet affectionate way, as if we had 
been acquainted for years; and called back to me, as 
she opened the door, not to forget our ramble on the 
morrow. 

My Greek yerbs, that night, were more impracticable 
than eyer, and would not be mastered on any account 
Far sweeter to me than Attic or Doric dialect was Salome's 
soft southern accent, which kept ringing in my memory 
like an echo of bHssful music. It was so different from 
our broad north country tongue. Then her words were 
so well chosen; and her sentences so fluent and elegantly 
turned; and she was so self-possessed when speaking, 
never hesitating nor stammering in the least, that I felt 
like an awkward booby in comparison, and. wondered 
how I dared address her at all. Musing thus, I fell 
asleepj but was haunted through the night by those 
restless melancholy eyes, and those long white arms; the 
property, as I dreamt, of a procession o£ people, but 
always preserving a wonderful individuality of their own. 

The next day was warm, hazy, and spring-like, though 
somewhat moist. light feathery mists floated, like the 
grey hair of old age, round the scarred summit of Scaw- 
fell. We set off soon after dinner. As long as we were 
in the town, Salome walked in demure silence by my 
side, like a well-bred young lady iiTcapable of the slightest 
enthusiasm. But when we reached the fields, she seemed 
transformed at once into a different creature. Her eyes 
sparkled, her whole being became animated. She fluttered 
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like a butterfly, before, behind, and on everj side of me; 
plucking a flower here, and another there, so that her 
straw hat was soon filled with flowers; while thick mass- 
es of hair, escaping from her net, fell confusedly round 
her neck. Sometimes a cry of delight gave notice that 
she had seen another nest in the hedge; sometimes she 
chased the lazy crows till they rose heavily from the 
ground, flapping their large black wings; sometimes a 
golden beetle, or other strange insect glancing in the 
grass, attracted her keen vision, and fascinated her into 
stillness for a moment, while she watched its motions 
with a curiosity not unmingled with childlike fear. 

"We found even more lilies than I had expected. For 
nearly an acre round Langley Farm, near the lake, the 
ground was thick with them. I know not whether that 
black and gloomy pool affected Salome as it always did 
me. It may be that she was simply fatigued; but she 
sat down beside it, aud fell a musing as she gazed into 
its unfathomable depths, and let her hat full of flowers 
lay imheeded by her side. Many a time, when a child, 
have I too gazed into its awful blackness, till I seemed 
to see endless processions of armed men marching far 
beneath its surface; or a long caravan of camels wending 
slowly through an Arabian desert; or the ruins of a castle, 
buried in its waters a thousand years ago; or, worse 
than all, a ghastly figure, with long floating hair and 
wide open eyes, that stared at me stonily from the bottom, 
while it beckoned me with its bony finger, till the spell 
became so strong that I could hardly tear myself away 
from the brink, or resist the horrid temptation I felt, to 
le^ into, its silent depths. 

She rose up at length, like one awaking from a 
dream; and we wandered off together toward the old 
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farm-liouse at the head of the gorge. I waa well known 
there, for I had frequently written letters for the old 
former, he being no scholar, to his eldest son, settled in 
the valley of the Mississippi. He was busy somewhere 
in the fields, but his wife gave us a cordial welcome; and 
set before us honey, and home-made bread, and new 
milk in white china cups. We feasted sumptuously, 
seated at the foot of the large chestnut that overshadows 
the porch. Nothing could be more delicious. And then 
we must see the garden, and the busy hives, and the 
sleek cows, and be initiated into the mystery of making 
butter. All these things I had seen frequently before; 
but to Salome everything was fresh and interesting. The 
sun was beginning to go down before we left the farm- 
house, and we had still our lilies to gather. And so we 
returned home in the cool dewy evening, laden with 
our flowery spoil. 

The happy days sped swiftly on. Salome and I be- 
came to each other like brother and sister. She had 
come like a sunbeam, and, as such, she must soon pass 
away; leaving nothing but memory behind. That intense 
craving for something to love, common, I think, to all 
children, was now satisfied for a time, and I was all the 
happier for its being so. She had read none but serious 
books. I opened for her the golden gates of Fairyland, 
and introduced her into the wondrous world of fiction — 
not indeed that it was fiction to her, dear child, but a 
bright and glorious reality; though I myself was growing 
rather too old for such things. When tired of reading, 
we easily peopled a world of our own, in which we ex- 
perienced the most astonishing adventures together, 
escaped all sorts of dangers in the most wonderful manner, 
and were subject to the most surprising changes of fortune. 
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We saw with dismay the end of the fortnight ap 
proaching. Mrs. Chinfeather, Salome's aunt, was to call for 
her on her way back from Scotland; whither she had 
gone for the benefit of her health. I was on the watch 
for Mrs. Chinfeather when she came. I was curious to 
see what kind of a person she was. My wish was 
gratified; I saw her. 

She was a well-fed lady, of an uncertain age, hand- 
somely dressed in green satin. I had an opportunity of 
studying her better on the following day, when I had 
the honour of being admitted into her presence. She was 
copious in person, and overflowing in manner. She wore 
her black hair in long, thick, glossy ringlets; and had a 
rich, rosy colour in her cheeks that I greatly admired. 
She was much addicted to ear-rings and gay caps, which 
latter were always decked with a profusion of brilliant 
ribbons, that fluttered round her as she moved, and gave 
her quite a rakish appearance, if I may apply such a 
term to so respectable a lady. She had a grand sweeping 
way with her in conversation, as if she were showering 
sovereigns around, and patronised everyone who had any- 
thing whatever to do with her. 

"Why, Salome, child, how brown you are grown?" 
were her first words to her niece, after coldly ki^sing 
her. "And fireckled, too! Why, you look a perfect 
fright. And my last words to you were to beg of you to 
keep out of the sun; and only to take a walk, not too 
far at a time, in the cool of the mornings and evenings. 
You see the effects of being disobedient. Pm sure any- 
body would take you for a milk-maid!" 

She honoured my grandmother with a call, and had 
the kindness to invite her to take tea with her. She 
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even condescended to notice me, and I was much im- 
pressed thereby. 

"How comfortable it is to think,** said Mrs. Chin- 
feather, at the conclnsion of her visit, as she rose to go, 
"that respected old age finds snch an asylum as this! I 
almost wish I were an old woman myself, that I might 
apply for one of these cottages; they are so pleasantly 
situated, and look so picturesque. But, good morning, 
Mrs. Wrangford. Come early, if you please; and you can 
also bring your boy with you. I hear that he is rather 
clever at his books; and I like to encourage anything of 
that kind." 

Mrs. Chinfeather received us with much affability. 
Mrs. Graham and Mr. Camforth were already there. After 
tea was over, whist was introduced: sixpenny points. Mrs. 
Chinfeather never lost a game aU. the evening; and of 
course, Mr. Camforth, being her partner, won also. 
Seated in my quiet comer, unnoticed but observant, I 
could not fail to see how Mrs. Chinfeather monopolised 
Mr. Camforth, and tried her best to fascinate him; while 
he, unused to female society, knew not what to make of 
all her delicate attentions, patronisingly bestowed indeed; 
but still very flattering, as coming from so charming a 
lady. The very simplicity of his character, however, 
defeated Mrs. Chinfeather's tactics, and preserved him 
from a danger that would have been fatal to many others. 

Mrs. Chinfeather was kind enough to give me a serious 
book to read, which, I am afraid, I didn't sufficiently 
benefit by. I sat on a low stool on one side of the fire, 
and Salome on the other. She, dear girl, had got about 
half-a-score of tasks to learn, and her aunt took care she 
did not waste much time; hearing her repeat them in the 
intervals of the games, or lecturing her on the evils of 
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idleness. I have never liked Lindley Murray since that 
evening; he was so hard on poor Salome, and rung such 
changes of mood and tense in her brain, Ihat he quite 
bewildered her. She was no longer the Salome of the 
previous fortnight — joyous, affectionate, and blithe as 
a young bird; but Salome as I first saw her — dull, 
languid, and apparently insensible' to everything but the 
drudgery on which she was engaged. All life, all ani- 
mation, was gone; even the healthful colour that had 
begun to mantle in her cheeks had suddenly vanished. 
Only at intervals a timid and sorrowful glance revealed 
what was passing within. Mrs. Chinfeather seemed 
gifted with ubiquitous eyes; for, whenever I happened to 
forget for a few moments the book in my hands, and 
gazed over it at Salome in mute surprise, I was sure to 
be quickly recalled to my duty by that lady's short, dry 
cough, and by the cold, penetrating glance of her slaty 
^yes, which were I could feel, rather than see — bent 
fixedly on me. 

The hours wore slowly away, and the time for de- 
parture at length arrived. Mrs. Chinfeather's farewell 
was patronising and affectionate in the extreme. She 
showered sovereigns around her beneficently, as usual. 
Salome arose, and was coming forward to shake hands. 
. "I cannot allow you to stir," said her aunt, imperatively, 
^*till you have completed your exercises 6n thp Potential * 
Mood. Say 'Good night, all/ and go on with your task." 

"Good night, all," said Salome, with a quivering voice. 
Her grandmother, however, kissed her, and bade her fare- 
well with much affection. 

"Ah, Mr. Camforth," said Mrs. Chinfeather, turning 
to the master, and pressing his slender fingers in her 
warm, moist palms, "you only want a wife to make you 
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happy. Your habits are charmingly domestic, I am sure. 
Well, well; if I were only a little younger! But I'll say 
no more. Good night! Good night! You are a naughty 
man, I believe." 

Standing half-concealed in the shadow of the gateway, 
at six o'clock the following morning, I saw the mail- 
coach whirl past in all its splendour. Salome's quick 
eye discerned me where I stood; and she kissed her hand 
and gave me a parting smile; and that was the last I saw 
t)f her for many a long year. 

After her departure I sunk back, by degrees, into 
my old way of Hfe; though it was a hard trial at first. 
My rambles in the country became altogether distasteful, 
now that I had no longer Salome for a companion. Only 
from books could I still derive some degree of pleasure; 
and, being debarred from any change of scene or any 
variety in the dull routine of my life, I became more 
attached to them day by day; and day by day I grew 
prematurely older, and became a man, in mind at least, 
long before my time. 

I drew a likeness of Salome in crayons, though it 
was not till after several failures that I succeeded in 
catching the strange beauty of her smile. This portrait 
I hung in my bedroom, facing die east; so that tha ear- 
liest rays of the rising sun might fall upon it; and, 
illumined thus gloriously, I have gazed on it in silence 
many an hour. 
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CHAPTER m. 



The burthened years rolled slowly on, bringing change 
to all. My grandmother died when I 'was fourteen years 
old, just when my time as a scholar in Chalm/s Hospi- 
tal was over. 

Firmly clutched in her grasp, after death, I found a 
small key, attached to a black ribbon round her neck. 
Gently, but^ firmly, I possessed myself of it. I knew, 
without being told, that it was Ihe key of the small 
oak-box, which had stood concealed imder the bed ever 
since I was' a child, but whose contents I had never 
been permitted to examine. I felt that there, if any- 
where, lay concealed the dark secret of my early life, 
the solution of that dread mystery whose baleful shadow 
had darkened our household ever since I could remember 
at all. I opened it with a trembling hand. It contained 
nothing but a bundle of yellow, mouldy letters, and two 
or three old newspapers. It was growing dark, so ;I 
lighted a candle, and sat down by the side of the corpse 
to read the letters'. T^hey were the records of a love 
that had burnt its little hour, and died long ago. My 
mother's heart lay revealed before me in all its womanly 
purity and boundless wealth of affection. 

The letters were divided into two series, those before 
marriage, ai;d those after marriage. The latter interested 
me most. They were addresses to my father, then a 
commercial traveller, during his joumies in the country, 
and abounded with such pleasant glimpses of the home 
that ought to have been mine, and breathed such a spirit 
of tenderness towards him to whom they were addressed, 
that tears of yearning for my lost mother stood in' my 
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eyes as I read; and the vision of my cheerless life rose 
before me, and struck chill to my heart. Gradually, as 
I read, the interest deepened; and the last two or three 
lettes were filled with the apprehension of some im- 
pendii^ misfortune, but which was alluded to in terms 
too vague for me to divine what it really was. The 
letters concluded suddenly without giving me the wished- 
for information. I turned to ihe newspapers, though 
with little hope of enlightenment from them. 

A paragrai^ in the first that I opened, struck my 
attention at once. It was headed, Trial and Conviction 
of William Wrangford for Foi^ery. I read it through 
three times with an unshaken quietude that surprised 
me when I afterwards came to refl.ect on it; and then, 
after replacing the newspaper and letters, I took up my 
hat and went out — I, the felon^s son. By what paths 
I went, or how I came there, I know not, but just as 
the day was breaking I found myself on the brink of 
Langley Farm. I stood there quietly contemplating it 
for a long time, till the morning-star had vanished, and 
the east was all a-flame. A heavenly quiet seemed to 
brood over those solemn depths. Why not end there 
the pain and the shame that must otherwise be my lot 
through life? A brief struggle and all would be over. 
There seemed no impiety in the thought My soul was 
weak, and fainted for the Comforter; and would not He, 
who poured that beautiful morning over the earth, com- 
fort me, and restore me to the arms of my long^lost 
mother? 

Suddenly, from the distant farmstead, sounded the 
loud, steady lowing of kine, and then, after a short time, 
I heard the pure, quivering voice of some rustic maiden 
singing, as she milked, some old-world ballad, whose 
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words I could not catch, but' whoise melody comforted 
my heart, and fiUed my eyes with happy tears. And 
so, after a tune, I arose and wandered slowly back to 
the home that was to be mine no longer.^ 

Mrs. Grayson's* death, which took place the following 
year, severed the last frail link that bound me to Salome. 
For while the old lady lived I heard frequently from 
London, and sometimes there was even a message for 
me; and once a lock of raven hair, which I cherished as 
my dearest treasure. But after Mrs. Grayson's death, 
Salome seemed lost to me for ever. As time lapsed on, 
and my mind ripened, I grew to regard her as a sweet 
abstraction rather than as the Kving reality I had known 
her to be. That brief epoch, during which our shadows 
had mingled, appeared in the mellow distance of years, 
as no more than a lovely dream of childhood; in fine, I 
came unconsciously to regard her more as a creation of 
my own fancy, than as anything else, and as such she 
mingled in ail my day-dreams, flickering before me in 
the firelight of winter evenings, and mingling with my 
musings as I lay on the summer-grass. 

I know not what would have become of me after 
my grandmother's death, had not Mr. Camforth offered 
to retain me in the school as an assistant. No offer 
could have been more to my taste: so I was quickly in- 
stalled in my new situation! I went to live with the 
master, and had a little attic for my bed-room, lighted 
from the roof. In this room I hung up my portrait of 
Salome, and constructed a rude book-case to hold my 
few treasured volumes. 

This quiet and serene mode of life lasted for several 
years without interruption. I pursued my philological 
studies with ardour, and became, in the course of time, 
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somewhat of an antiqiiariaii also. On Saturday after- 
noons, I took long excursions into the country, visiting 
old churches, deciphering hoary tombstones, and ancient 
brasses; or hunting up the legendary history of some old 
ruin. like a tempered autumn day my life glided gently 
on; fleckered, indeed, by light or shadow, as the recol- 
lection of Salome, or my father, arose in my heart; but 
unacquainted with any great tempest of passion, and 
never overcast by sombre clouds of grief. 

My attainments in the way of languages began to be 
noticed and commented on by gentlemen visiting the 
school I had several old manuscripts to translate for 
them at different times; and the way in which they 
were done seemed to gratify my patrons. 

I was nineteen years old. • It was one chiU. evening 
in September, too dark to read, and too early to Hght 
the lamp, as I sat musing by the fire, with my chin on 
my hand, and my elbow on my knee, that I heard the 
rustle of a silk dress behind itie, as some one gently 
opened the door. I turned instinctively, but without 
curiosity. At last she was come back to see me. There 
was no need for more Hght to see who it was. I knew 
her in an instant. There was the old smile, so faithfully 
preserved in my portrait of her; there was the old turn 
of the head that I remembered so well; there was the 
old voice, made fuller and mellower by years, but still 
the same. 

"Salome!" 

"Ealphr' 

Our hands were together in an instant She sat 
down in the chair I had vacated, and I placed myself 
on some ancient tomes at her feet, and pre'ssing her 
fingers to my lips. 
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"And what have you been doing all these long 
years?'' she asked. 

"Expecting you," I replied. 

"You have not forgotten me, then?** 

"Never, Salome!" 

"That is well," she answered. A rich colour struggled 
into her cheeks, and her eyes were moist. "In that 
fortnight among the Cumberland hills," she went on, 
after a pause, "lie embalmed the happiest days of my 
childhood. But give me some fuller particulars of your 
life since I saw you last, and tell me all the news about 
my old friends." 

It did not take long to relate all I had to tell. 
""Were I a man," she said with a smile as I concluded, 
"I know no kind of life, speaking unambitiously, that 
would suit me better than yours. Duties to perform, 
onerous indeed, but not without profit to yourself and 
others, with a broad margin of leisure to indulge your 
literary tastes, and cultivate any course of study you 
may choose. 

"There is a great want of stability in my mode of 
life," she continued. "My aunt is continually travelling 
from place to place in search of health or pleasure. No 
time to form friendships or likings of any kind. More 
than all, I feel the loss of that sweet round* of domestic 
duties and pleasures which those alone who have no 
home know the want of. 

"How strange it is," she resumed after a time, as 
she looked slowly round the library, in which the large 
tomes loomed heavily through the gathering darkness, 
"to find myself once more in this room, where we played 
together in childhood. There is a great longing in my 
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hjeart to Tisit all the places consecrated to me by those 
sunny recollections. But it may not be.'' 

"Is your stay here so short?'* 

"We proceed on our journey to-morrow," she replied. 
"When I say we/' she went on, as if with some re- 
luctance, "I mean my aunt, my cousin, Mr. Edward 
Chinfeather, and myself. We are going to Scotland for 
two months, after which we shall return to London for 
the winter." 

Her face seemed to darken and change as she said 
these words, and the soft light to fade from her eyes, in 
the old way that I remembered so well when she was a 
child. 

"To-night we go to the circus," she said, "for such 
is the supreme will and pleasure of my cousin. But let 
us talk of something else — of yourself and your pro- 
spects; for, believe me, I have your interests at heart, 
and look forward to your advancement in life with as 
much pleasure as though it were that of my brother." 

She stayed about half an hour longer, talking with 
me of many things. We said farewell with affectionate 
earnestness, hoping shortly to see each oftier again. 

'No sooner was I alone than I set resolutely to work 
to analyse the flood of new thoughts that rushed through my 
brain. So many new hopes and fears too; for I now felt, 
for the first time, that I loved; and the rapture of that 
feeling subdued all others. The old child-fancy seemed 
suddenly swept back into some far anterior period of my 
life; and though the same face was still there, it was 
that of a child no longer. Only two hours before, I had 
been wondering in my dreamy mood whether I should 
ever meet any one whom I could love as I felt I were 
capable of loving, but having no regard for Salome in 
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fiiat light — ' holding her merely as a sweet recollectioii 
of my youth, as little more than a beautiful myth. And 
lo! there was now a more glorious reality than all my 
dreams had ever shadowed forth; and I felt that to lore 
any other woman had now become for ever impossible. 

But would she love me in return? Was I worthy of 
her? Would she not scorn me? And then that cousin 
of whom she had spoken? And a sharp pang of jealousy 
shot through me at the thought. But, through all my 
musings, the rapture of feeling that I loved shone like 
summer simshine into the darkest comers of my heart. 
Suddenly I remembered that she had said, "We go to 
the circus to-night." Unknown to her, could I not gaze 
on her there? Stupid, not to have thought of it before, 
for the performance had probably already begun, and 
every moment was precious. Quickened by the thought 
I. was not long in setting off, partially disguised in a 
large old-fashioned cloak that belonged to the master, 
and an old broad-brimmed felt hat that I generally wore 
when gardening. I soon arrived at the large canvas 
booth erected by one of those nomadic companies of horse- 
riders who generally honoured Howthwaite with their 
presence for a few evenings every summer. I paid my 
money, and entered the promenade, which I judged to 
be the best place for my purpose. I had not been in a 
circus for many years, and for a few moments after my 
entrance, what with the music, the plaudits of the crowd, 
the glare of the gas, and the vision of a pink-legged 
young lady riding at a break-neck pace round the ring, 
I felt quite bewildered. As soon as mademoiselle had 
finished her daring act, there was a movement among 
the spectators, and I gradually edged my way to a place 
from whence I could take in the whole of ^e box tier 
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at a glance. I soon singled out Salome from tiie rest 
She was seated between Mrs. Chinfeather and a young 
gentleman, whom I took to be the cousin she had men- 
tioned to me. He was quite handsome enoi^ to be 
jealous of, that cousin of hers. He took no apparent in- 
terest in the performance, but dawdled with his watch- 
guard, and seemed to be trying in a languid unconscious 
way, to count the number of burners in the large hoop 
pendant from the canvas roof, which filled the office of 
chandelier. Mrs. Chinfeather was the same as of yore; 
unchanged, save that there was, perhaps, a deeper touch 
of rouge than formerly on her cheeks; but on this point 
I am far from positive, as it might be the warmth of the 
place, or twenty other things, that gave such a heightened 
flush to her complexion. She was so bountiful with her 
applause, and dispensed it with such a gracious and af- 
fSable air, as though she were enriching every one near 
her, that each of the performers made her an especial bow, 
and seemed to be rendered intensely happy by her notice. 
But Salome? She sat there, but with a mask on, — 
the same mask that had veiled her features, and stolen 
the light and happiness from her eyes when she men- 
tioned her cousin^s name to me. She looked so cold, 
stem, and unimpressionable, that I pould hardly have 
believed it to be the same countenance that had bent so 
kindly over me as I sat at her feet but two short hours 
before, had 1 not seen the same change, though in a 
lesser degree, when she was with me. This change did 
not trouble me so much then as afterwards, when I had 
leisure to muse over the slightest circumstance; but let 
me muse as I might, I could never understand it. For 
the present, it was happiness enough to gaze on hex, and 
to feel that she was near. 
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When the performance was over, I struggled into an 
obscu^^e comer near the door, by which I knew they 
would have to come. They came at last 

"How ungallant you are to-night, Edward!" said Mrs. 
Chinfeather, as they passed me. " You might almost as 
well have no arms for any use that you make of them.** 

"Je suis ennuy^," he replied, with a slight yawn, 
but offering, as he spoke, one arm to his mother, and the 
other to his cousin. Mrs. Chinfeather accepted the prof- 
fered aid; but Salome merely made a slight Inovement 
with her head; and, drawing her shawl closer around her, 
passed on without a word. A coach from the hotel was 
in waiting for them. They entered it, and were driven 
away. 

About two months after Salome's visit, Mr. Camforth 
suddenly died. I was elected master in his place, though 
not without strong opposition on the part of one member 
of the committee, a grocer of the name of Basinglee. He 
wanted the situation for a nephew whom he was desirous 
of setting up in the world. My friends, however, carried 
the day; and, from that time, I became a mark for Mr. 
Basinglee's bitter hostility. 

Mr. Camforth generously left me the whole of his 
books, his household furniture, and fifty pounds in money. 
The rest of his property was divided among several poor 
relations. His was a noble heart; and in him I lost my 
best friend. 

Through aU the long years that had passed since my 
grandmother's death, I had never once foi^otten that I 
was a felon's son. The blasting consciousness was ever 
with me: burnt — branded indelibly into my heart; and 
^ow that I had reached a position which satisfied, for a 
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thne at least, my humble ambitioii, I could foi^t it less 
than ever. 

I had carefully read the evidence given on the trial, 
a& reported in the newspapers; and I felt a secret con- 
sciousness that my father v^as guilty of the crime with 
which he was chained, and that it was hopeless ever to 
expect his return. Still I never for a single day forgot 
him. Dreary pictures presented themselves unbidden be- 
fore me, and would not be put on one side. I seemed 
ever to see a wasted figure, one of a chained gang, 
working on a blinding highway, beneath the fierce noon- 
day Sim: or the same figure tending sheep in the lonely 
vnldemess with never ft soul to comfort him. Judging 
from my mother's letters, he must have been a loveable 
man; and, taking them as my foundation, I gradually 
came to persuade myself that there must be that in his 
disposition which I could both love and honour. I longed 
for his presence with that deep longing which they who 
have never known a parent's love alone can feeL 



CHAPTEE rV. 

The days and weeks passed slowly on, and I awaited 
in quiet impatience the return of my daily labours, long- 
ing for the evening to come, when I should have nothing 
to do but muse and brood over my love, and dwell in 
anticipation on the delight of seeing her again. But 
weeks mergiad slowly into months, and still she came 
not; tiU gradually tiie conviction dawned on my mind 
that I should not see her again. I wrestled with it for 
a long time, and nourished hope in despair of itself; but ' 
when Christmas came and went, and brought her noi^ 
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nor any sign or token of her remembrance of me, then 
indeed, I felt that all my golden visions were basdess as 
a dream. All through that winter the struggle lasted; 
but spring brought peace with healing on its wings. I 
loved her so fondly that it seemed very hard at first to 
have to give her up for ever; but slowly the troubled 
clouds parted, and the star of duty, serene and beautiful, 
shone once more into my heart; and I knew that though 
the happiness I had fondly dreamt of could never be 
mine, yet tiiiat my life need be none the less useful on 
that account. There were a thousand things to do; duties 
to perform; labours to achieve; let me, then, go on with 
a manful heart, knowing that all things would be made 
straight at last. I have mentioned before that I was 
fond of antiquarian studies. How or when the idea first 
possessed me I know not, that it would be no unwise 
thing to write a history of the antiquities of Howthwaite 
and its neighbourhood. The project slowly took form 
and consistency, till at length it became the fibced thought 
of my mind. * 

The country for miles round our little town was par- 
ticularly rich in antiquarian objects. Nowhere were the 
foot-prints of the ancient masters of the soil more abun- 
dant and interesting. My mode of life for years back 
fitted me peculiarly for the task I proposed to myself. I 
had abundant materials to begin with ready to my hand: 
and as many more as I might require, for the seeking. 
In the pleasant month of May I began my work, and 
' through that summer I laboured hard at it,' taking pe- 
destrian excursions to lone villages among the hills; or 
to some old-world church or mansion, whenever I found 
it necessary. Working at it thus day by day, gradually 
the chaotic mass of materiala that I possessed, took shape 
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aad order; and the end I had in view grew clearer be- 
fore me. I had begun my work as a relief to my mind, 
weighed down by the loss of her I loved; but before I 
got halfway through it I loved it for itself. Only in it 
could I find relief from the gnawing sorrow at my heart 
When I sat down to write, even the recollection of Sa- 
lome faded into the background for a time; and I felt 
only that deep quiet pleasure which they alone know 
who see their actual intellectual work approaching nearer 
and nearer to the ideal standard premeditated in the 
mind. Neither was I without that happiness which the 
encouragement of others, capable of a just appreciation of 
my labours, could confer. Several of the most eminent 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood showed much interest 
in the progress of my work; and indeed, had it not been 
for their kind assistance, it would probably never have 
seen the light at all, but have remained in the limbo of 
things unborn. By the following spring it was finished 
and ready for the press. All difficulties in the way of 
publishing had been smoothed over by my .Mends; and 
with a beating heart I despatched my manuscript to 
London. 

It came out; and was as successful as such a work, 
possessing a local rather than any general interest, well 
could be. 

But now that my task was completed, my thoughts 
fl.owed back into their old channel, and I again felt that 
dreary void at my heart which I had but charmed away 
for a time. If I 'could but see Salome once again! was 
the continual burden of my thoughts. I was vain enough 
to think that she might now perhaps look with more 
loving eyes upon me, and even — wild thoughts — con- 
descend to become my wife. I loved her so well that I 
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ieU as if my passion must perforce subdue her to the 
same mood. In all my preyious dreams, if the thought 
of her as my wife ever crossed my mind, it was driven 
back by the terrible recollection which hung ever like a 
leaden weight round my aspirations, that I was a f clones 
son. I had, in some measure, worked out what I fanci- 
fully thought was my redemption fix)m any tinge of shame 
that might attach to my name; and, knowing the good- 
ness of Salome's heart, I sometimes thought that I might 
succeed in winning her for my own. But where find 
her? 

I had long felt a desire to visit London; and, during 
the midsummer vacation of this year, I determined to 
gratify my wish. The first visit to London forms a sort 
of epoch in the life of every thinking man: more espe- 
cially if he have lived from an early age in a small 
country town. 

One day, as I was taking a solitary ramble through 
the streets, gazing curiously around me, I perceived two 
ladies come out of a draper's shop in the Strand. It 
was impossible to be mistaken in the identity of either 
of them. They were Mrs. Chinfeather and Salome. My 
heart beat for a moment or two as though it would burst; 
and I seemed to have been suddenly transported into 
dream-land, so unreal had that vast world around me in 
an instant become. I had eyes for them alone; but the 
fear of losing them amid the hurrying crowd soon brought 
me back to reality. Suiting my pace to their slow walk, 
I followed them at a distance; far enough behind not to 
be distinguished should they suddenly turn round, and 
yet near enough to keep them constantly in view. I fol- 
lowed them thus for more than an hour, till I saw them 
safely housed in number twenty -four of a quiet and 
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gented street; where, as I aftserwards learned^ Mrs. 
Chinfeather rented the first-floor front After making a 
memorandum of the house and street, and casting many 
a lingering look behind, I departed. I hailed a cab, and 
returned to my lodgings. As soon as I was alone in my 
little room, I sat quietly down to debate the question 
with myself, whether it would be better to see Salome, 
or merely to write to her. Evidently the present oppor- 
tunity was one that must not be lost. One way or other, 
my fate must now be decided. My meeting with her 
was so strange and unexpected, that, with a superstition 
common to lovers, I drew from it an augury favourable 
to my hopes. Day deepened into dusk, and dusk into 
night, and the great, bell of St. Paul's had tolled twelve 
ere I had decided what to do. At length I determined 
to write in preference to seeking a personal interview. 
I was influenced in this by various prudential reasons, 
although my heart beat strongly with the desire to see 
her. I might call a dozen times and not And her at 
home; or if she were at home, Mrs. Chinfeather would 
probably be with her, and I shrank from the idea of ask- 
ing for a private interview with the certainty of arousing 
that shrewd lady's suspicions. It was therefore best to 
write; and the point once decided on, I was not long in 
putting it into practice. A quarter of an hour sufficed 
to see my letter written and sealed, ready for the post 
I did not venture to read it over, for I knew that I 
should be dissatisfied with it were I to do so: and I 
deemed it best to trust to what was written on the im- 
pulse of the moment, rather than to any studied effort 
AU the following day and night I felt restiess and un- 
easy, and unable to remain quietly in any place for long. 
I wandered aimlessly through the streets, without thou^t 
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or purpose, my mind contmually filled with one ail* 
pervading idea, which left; no room for thought or any 
other Bubject. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day, on return- 
ing to my inn, I found a note addressed to me on the 
chimney-piece of the coffee-room. I hastened up-stairs, 
and locking myself in my bedroom, tore open the en- 
velope with a beating heart. It ran as follows: — 

"Miss Graham presents her compliments to Mr.'Wrangford, and, while 
thanking him for the honour he has done her, must beg unreservedly to 
decline any further correspondence on the subject about which he wrote. 
Miss Graham is at a loss to uqdcrstand what reason can have induced Mr* 
Wrangford to make such a proposition, and is sorry to find that her manner 
toward him (resulting from compassion and friendly feeling alone) has been 
coBstrued ^n a manner so repugnant to her feelings. In conclusion, Miss 6. 
feels that she has only to point out to Mr. Wrangford^s good sense the 
absurdity of his present proceeding, for him to perceive at once the futility 
of his desires, and to inform him (however much she may regret the 
necessity that compels her) that the slight link which has hitherto existed 
between them must now be broken for ever; and that, should they ever 
meet in future, they must meet as entire strangers to each other.** 

I asked for my bUl, and paid it; and, having directed 
my carpet-bag to be sent down to Cumberland by rail, 
I left; the inn, and wandered through the streets till I > 
found myself on the great North road, and had left the 
noise and bustle of London behind me. My intention was 
to walk back to Howthwaite. I knew that intense bodily 
fatigue would be the best corrective of the mental anguish 
to which I was now a prey; so I walked on and on, till 
even the populous suburbs were left behind, and far and 
wide the fields stretched roimd me, with here and there 
a solitary fetrmhouse to break the loneliness of the road. 
By this time it was night, and the wind was beginning 
to rise. Fuller and louder it rose and swelled, trium- 
phant through the darkness; myriads of stan^ were shining 
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brightly overhead, obscured at tunes by a few swifb- 
scudding clouds, but never hidden for long. The great 
trees swayed and groaned, and flung their arms to and 
&o as they struggled with their invisible foe: and, in 
ihe lulls of the blast, weird noises and strai^e sounds 
came, borne through the darkness, such as daylight never 
breeds. Such a night suited well the mood in which I 
then was. Nature was disconsolate, and all things were 
gone wrong. It was fit that they should be so — and, 
if they never came straight again, what matter? 

Thoroughly wearied out, I turned, at day-break, into 
a bam, and slept for about three hours; after which I 
tramped on again, till overcome by fatigue. How many 
days I journeyed thus I know not, for I took no heed 
of time — striving to drive away reflection with hard 
walking: till, one evening at sunset, the well-known 
forms of the hills round Howthwaite loomed darkly be- 
fore me, and I knew that I Was near home. I lingered 
tin the last streak of daylight had faded fropa the summit 
of Scawfell, and the lights from cottage windows shone 
like fireflies on the hiU sides. Then, footsore and weary 
at heart, I paced unseen the familiar streets, and entered 
my home unannounced. 



CHAPTEE V. 

I WALKED direct into the parlour, and was somewhat 
surprised to find it occupied ij a stranger. He was 
seated in my easy-chair, with his feet comfortably cased 
in my slippers, my pet meerschaum in his mouth, and a 
glass of brandy and water at his elbow. He rose hur- 
riedly as I entered the room, and seemed to clutch at 
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something inside his vest I bowed, thinking for the 
moment that he was some stranger who had called on 
matters of business. He was a tall, well-built, resolute- 
looking man, with a thick black moustache, and a head 
of curling black hair. He had on a voluminous overall, 
so that but little of his under-dress could be seen. 

"Mr. Ralph "Wrangford, I presume?" be said, in- 
quiringly. 

"The same, sir," I replied. "May I ask whom I 
have the pleasure of addressing?" 

"Your father, Ralph — your father!" be replied 
softly. "0! my son, come to my heart!" he added, 
seeing my stare of astonishment, "and let me clasp you 
in my embrace." 

He approached me with outspread arms. I saw, 
I understood nothing but that my father was before me, 
and sprang to his bosom with a cry of joy that ended in 
a burst of rapturous swift-flowing tears. 

"0, Ralph! Ralph!" whispered a tremulous voice in 
my ear, "through how many long years of toil and 
trouble have I looked forward to this happy meeting, 
scarcely daring to hope that my eyes would ever behold 
you? This moment repays me for everything. Bless 
you! bless you, my son! your father is happy once 
more." 

I looked up into his face with a joyful smile, but 
started back in surprise when I saw. the sneering devil 
that sat on his lips, and mocked me out of his eyes. 
Could it be the same man whose voice had seemed tre- 
mulous with emotion but a moment before! A low deri* 
sive laugh at my discomflture dispelled all doubt on the 
point. 
Novels and Tales, //. • 23 
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"Come," said he, "now that we have done ihe pot^^ 
nal, lefs to busmess. And, £rst, away wilh this cursed 
disguise!" 

So speaking, he deliberately divested himself, first of 
his moustache, then of his black wig, and then of his 
overall. Producing a blue and white silk tie, he feustened 
it in an £grtistic manner round his neck, and stood forth 
a fair-lookiug specimen of an English country gentleman 
of sporting tendencies. 

"You see how completely I trust yon," he said; 
"how thoroughly I put myself in your power, if you 
choose to betray me. But that you will never do. Little 
as I have seen of yon, I can read yon too well to have 
any doubt on that score. You would be the last man in 
the world to betray your father." 

"You judge me rightly," I replied with fervour. 
"But tell me how it is that yon are here at alL 
I — I thought that — " 

"You thought that I was transported for life, and 
that you would never be troubled with my company, 
eh? I ei^caped, Ealph, I escaped; but the devil of it is 
that I have got one o£ those cursed detectives at my 
heels. I spent six months in Erance before coming to 
England, where I contrived to live like a gentleman 
without much trouble to myself. And there I might yet 
have been, had not some confounded fatality, which I 
could not resist, led my steps to England, where one of 
the first men I met on the quay after landing was the 
very fellow that arrested me twenty years ago. "Whether 
or not he really knew who I was, of course I can't say; 
bnt he evidentiy suspected me, or he would not have 
dogged me as he did. However, 1 was one too many 
for him that time; but Tve reason to believe that he^B 
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on my trEK^ea again; bo I must e^en hide my head for a 
week or two till the wind blows fair; and with whom 
should I be so welcome as with my own dear boy?" 

"But you were innoo^it, father, were you not?'' 
I asked, anxiously. "You did not commit the crime 
laid to your charge?" 

"0 engaging simplicity!" he answered, wi<ii a low, 
Bneering laugh. "Of course I was innocent! At least I, 
for one, never doubted the fact, and therefore you have 
no reason to do so. But I am hungry," he continued, 
"deuced hungry! I sent that old housekeeper of yours 
out, above half an hour ago, for some beefsteaks and 
brandy; but neither of them have yet made their ap* 
pearance, and my glass is now empty. Ping for the 
hag, Ralph, — ring for her. But, stay! Before she 
comes, let me give you a little instruction. Can you 
trust her ^ith a secret?" 

"Yes, thoroughly, — unhesitatingly." 

"So be it, then; but, remember, sir, that you — you 
will answer dearly for it, if she betray me. Give her to 
understand, then, that I am a near relative of yours, 
who, being in danger of arrest for debt, is obliged to 
hide himself for a short time; and lay strict injunctions 
on her not to mention my presence here to a souL You 
understand. You can put the case as you like." 

When old Betty came in, she stared at my father in 
amazement. She had left in the room a dark, mous- 
tachioed, Spanish-looking person; and now found in his 
place a jolly English gentleman. She had no surprise 
left* to greet my sudden return. 1 told her in a few 
.words all ih&t I deemed necessary. My father added 
emphasis to the story. 

"Look you, old lady," he said, drawing a revolver 
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from the inner folds of his vest. "You see iJiis? You 
have heard what your master has said? "Well, let me 
tell you, once for all, that if you breathe to living soul 
one syllable about me, as sure as there is a sky above 
you, m send one of these bullets into -your brain! 
Mind! I have long ears; and if you whisper my seiaret 
at midnight, locked up in your own room, I shall still 
hear it. Now begone! and send in those beefsteaks and 
that brandy, instanter." 

The old woman — whose terror prevented her from 
uttering a word in reply — curtsied tremblingly to the 
terrible stranger, and fluttered out of the room. Supi>er 
was soon afterwards produced, and my father invited me 
to join' him in the repast; but I felt no inclination to 
do so. 

As he sat there, eating and drinking with nmch 
heartiness, like a man that had been half-famished for 
some time, I could not take my eyes off him; and so 
sat staring steadily tiU he had finished. 

Having lighted my meerschaum, and filled himself a 
tumbler of neat brandy, he elevated his feet on the 
chimney-piece; and, leaning back in my easy ohair, 
proceeded to take a cool survey of me from head to foot 
I quailed beneath the steady gaze of those clear cold 
eyes, in which I could detect no trace of krudly feeling 
towards myself. 

"You are disappointed with your father, ain't you?** 
he asked. "You expected to find him a sort of ideal 
personage, — ' a second Eugene Aram, full of sham phi- 
losophy and false sentiment; and, because he is not a 
snivelHng moralist, you are almost ready to wish him 
away again. You are not out of your spooneyhood yet, 
toy boy. You will learn after awhile that it is your 
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men of action — your men of bone and sinew, not your 
dreamy theorists and mouldy book-worms — that in- 
fluence the world, and bend circumstances to iheir will. 
Had you been in my place, you would have been a con- 
vict still, and a convict you would have died. My motto 
has been. Trust no one but yourself; and I advise you 
to adopt it." 

"You forget sometimes to act up to it," I said, "or 
else, why trust me with your secret?" 

"I did not trust even you unreservedly," he replied. 
"Not so. What would you gain by betraying me? 
Nothing. "What would you lose by it? Much. Proof: 
Firstly, aU men would call you a wretch for betraying 
your own father, and you would be looked upon with 
.imiversal abhorrence. Secondly, all your respectable 
^ends, your good Mends, your moral Mends, would 
shrink from any connection with a felon's son, and would 
shun you as if you were plague-sMcken. Thirdly, you 
are of such a touchy disposition yourself, that you would 
go moaning about the world for the rest of your days 
lamenting the deed you had done. Bah! I never let my 
adversary see my trump cards till the game obliges me 
to play them. Fill this glass again." He lapsed into 
contemptuous silence, as if I were unworthy of further 
notice. 

The hours sped on, till midnight was long past; and 
still he stirred not, spoke not He smoked and drank 
furiously; like a man who had long been debarred from 
similar enjoyments; but without any apparent effect on 
himself. The candles went out, ^the iire burnt low. 
StiU he sat on one side, glaring steadily at the glimmer-: 
ing ashes, and never moving, except to lift his glass or 
lefiU his pipe; while I on the other side, powerless to 
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take my eyes off that dark figure, loomed grimly flirongh 
the dusk of the room, with my mind reduced by fettigi^, 
excitement, and the "vrant of food, to a condition liiat 
left nothing but a feeling of vague wonder, not unmixed 
with dread. I had little faith in the reality of Hie 
scene: doubtless it was a dream, — ^ a strange fantastic 
dream, certainly — but still without any foundatioa in 
fact. 

The first streak of daylight was streaming throi^h 
the curtains, and the fire had burnt down to a dull red 
spark, when he gruffly demanded to be shown his room. 
I conducted him up-stairs to the little attic where I had 
formerly slept, as I thought he would be less likely to 
be observed there than in any other room. Besides, in 
case of need, he might escape through the skylight on 
to the roof, and thence to the ground. My heart moved 
toward him as I turned to leave the room. I remem- 
bered the loving letters written to him by my mother 
long years ago. I thought of all he had sufiGered; and, 
turning round with tearful eye&, I stretched out nay 
hands, and felt my whole being yearn irresistibly to- 
ward him. 

"0, father, father, say you love me, if it be ever so 
little!" 

"What? snivelling again! Deuce take me if ever I 
came across such a spoon! Come! let your name be 
Walker. I'm in no humour for the pathetic to xdght^ 
and couldn't squeeze a tear if you offered me five pounds. 
Pm ashamed of you; dash me if Fm notl** 

How shall I deqpribe the terrible time that passed 
after that night? Even now I shudder when I think of 
it. It was misery to be under the same roof with tha;t 
man. Heaven knows how earnestly I stall strove to 
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xeg^d him with that feeling of love and honour which I 
considered his due; and to keep him still throned on 
that pedestal in my heart, where he h^,d stood glorified 
for so many years; but it was impossible to do so. As 
days and weeks passed on, the depths of his nature 
were revealed to me one by one, and all were dark and 
forbidding. Not one generous sentiment, not one love- 
able trait, not one lofty impulse did he ever betray. 
Sometimes he would be moody and irritable, and sc6ircely 
speak a word for days together; while, at other times, 
his demeanour was characterised by a wild and reckless 
gaiety that brooked neither time nor place — a fierce 
effervescence that bubbled a moment and was gone. But 
in whatever mood he might be, he always drank deeply, 
yet without any apparent effect on his mind. He waa 
afraid to venture out during the day, and lay in bed till 
evening with the brandy-bottle by his side; but every 
night at ten o'clock, whether the weather was fair gc 
foul he set out, and invariably obliged me to aocompany 
him. We took long, lone rambles among the hills and 
moors, for three or four hours, never returning till we 
were botii thoroughly fatigued. It was during these 
nocturnal rambles that he made me his confidant, 
and related to me many of the secrets of his early 
life. 

"I must open my mind to somebody, or I shall go 
mad," he said to me one evening. 

Many hair-breadth escapes and wHd adventures he 
narrated to me at such times, in several of which, ac- 
cording to his own account, the part he had played was 
a very questionable one. He was a sceptic in every- 
thing that a good man would anchor himself to. Mora- 
]ity, virtue, right and wrong, were to him empty sounds. 
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SeV was the god at whose shrine he woishipped; to 
whom everything was sacrificed. 

I'his baleful presence was infinitely worse than the 
old shadow that darkened my childhood, and its effects 
soon began to tell upon me. My bodily health became 
impaired. Those long rambles by night, coming after 
my day's labour in the school, were too much for my 
strength; but, weak as I was, my father always insisted 
on my accompanying him. The effect of his conver- 
sation on my mind was even worse. The distinction be- 
tween right and wrong began to appear less vivid t) 
me; imknown to myself at the time, my standard of mo- 
rality became lowered; and, in fact, my mind was being 
slowly poisoned. The dread presence of that man 
weighed like an incubus upon me; I had little time left 
to think of Salome even, and I felt glad now, Ihat she 
had refdsed me. I would have died sooner than have 
imposed on her a fraction of the burden I now bore. 

At this period the war in the east was breakii^ out, 
and already throughout the length and breadth of the 
land subscriptions in aid of the widows and oi^hans of 
those who had fallen in battle were being raised. We 
in Howthwaite were never behindhand in any charitable 
scheme. A committee of gentlemen was formed to collect 
subscriptions in the town and neighbourhood; and I was 
appointed secretary to the fund. 

I was called upon one evening by several members 
of the committee, who, having been to the treasurer's 
house, and finding he had been suddenly caUed from 
home owing to Ihe illness of his brother^ desired me to 
take chai^ of their day's collection in aid of the funds, 
amounting to three hundred pounds. It was a duty Ihat 
I would gladly have dispensed with, especially as 
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banMng hours were over. They pressed me, however, 
BO much on the point, that I took the money, and gaye 
them my receipt. In my parlour was a small iron safe, 
let into ihe wall, in whidi were kept many of the deeds 
relating to the foundation of the hospital. In it I care- 
fully deposited the money. 

That night, after my usual walk was over, and my 
father had retired to his room, I looked into the safe, 
and, having seen that everything was secure, went to 
bed, placing ihe key of the safe under my pillow before 
blowing out the light. I awoke out of an uneasy dream 
just in time to hear the clock strike three. I felt in- 
stinctively under my pillow for the key, but it was gone. 
I was out of bed in an instant. The first pale streaks 
of day were beginning to broaden in the east, but all the 
landscape without lay dim and indistinct. I partially 
dressed myself in haste, and stole gently down stairs, 
with no thought but that of seeing that my money was 
safe. The parlour door was closed but not fastened. 
A fJiTTi light shone from under it, and through the key- 
hole. I approached on tiptoe, and pushed it suddenly 
open. My father was stooping, in the act of opening the 
safe with the key stolen from under my pillow. He 
started up in surprise as the door flew suddenly open, 
and glared savagely at me. I rushed forward, and push- 
ing him hastily on one side, planted myself with my 
back to the safe. 

"Father! what are you about?" I exclaimed. "The 
money is not mine." 

> "Yours or not, I must have it," he replied, in a low, 
hoarse voice. "So stand aside, or it will be worse for 
you." 
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I saw by the wild gleam in }m eyes tibd; he" had 
been drinking eyen more ihaji usuaL 

"The money is not mine. It is only left with me 
for the night. You cannot have it." 

"Have it, I must and will. Stand aside." 

"Take all else that I have, only — " 

"Will you stand aside?" 

"0, father! have some pity," I exclaimed. "You 
will ruin me for ever if you take this money. I cannot 
replace it. Everjrthing else is yours, but this. This 
you must not touch." 

"Out of my way I teU you." 

"!N"ever! I will defend it against everyone while I 
have breath. It is a sacred trust. You should be the 
last man in the world to wish me to betray it." 

"A very pretty speech indeed," he replied, with a 
sneer. "You have more pluck than I gave you credit 
for. I begin to like you a little. Nevertheless, I must 
have the money. For the last time, will you stand 
aside? You refuse? "Well, let iis see what a little feiend 
of mine has got to say on the subject." 

So speaking, he, quietly drew a revolver from the in- 
side of his vest. The ominous click of the weapon, as 
he raised it to the level of my head, was the last sound 
I expected to hear on earth — the last sound, except 
the audible beat of my heart, and tiie dull, thunderous 
buzzing of my brain. Momently I expected to see him 
pull the tri^er; but in about haH-a-minute he lowered 
the pistol, remarking, as if to himself, as he did ^o: "It 
might alarm the neighbourhood if I fired, and that 
would be inconvenient" Then addiiessing me again, he 
said: 
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"I give you one more chance for your life. Will 
you give up the money quietly? No? "Well then, take 
that for being obstinate!"- Clutching the barrel of the 
pistol in his hand as he spoke, he brought down the 
stock heavily on my head, and I feU to the ground in- 
sensible. 

It was broad daylight when I recovered my con- 
sciousness. I rose with difficulty. A thousand hammers 
seemed to be beating on my brain. My face was 
smeared with blood that flowed from a great wound on 
my forehead. The door of the safe was locked, and 
the key lay on the table, near an empty brandy-bottle. 
I knew it would be useless to look if the money were 
still there; so taking the key with me, I went up-stairs 
to bed, and fell immediately into a duU, torpid sleep, 
that lasted till mid-day. 

I was informed, when^I awoke, that several gentle- 
men had been inquiring for me. I knew what they 
wanted; so I washed, and dressed, and went down stairs 
to await their coming again. I had not long to wait 
The treasurer had returned, and they were come for the 
money left with pae overnight. 

I shall never foi^et the universal stare of astonish- 
ment that greeted me when I told them I had lost it 
They pressed me for further particulars, but I had none 
to give; except to add that I was innocent of appro- 
priating it to myself. The same reason that had pre- 
vented me from calling for assistance during the night, 
sealed my tongue now. Let what come, I was deter- 
mined not to betray my father. 

Some of my best friends were on the committeej and 
my solemn asseveration that I had lost tiie mone^, and 
not used it for my own purposes^ would have been suf- 
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ficieuty in their eyes, to exculpate me £rom that of any 
grayer charge than that of carelessness. But Mr. Basinglee 
was not to be conciliated. How could I have lost it? 
he asked. If I had really lost it, why not say how, 
when, and where? He was decidedly of opinion that the 
committee ought to prosecute. He, for one, should not 
be satisfied unless they did. Mr. Basinglee's view oi the 
case was that of a business man, uninfluenced by any 
considerations of friendship or affection. It was perhaps 
the correct view. 

So, at four o'clock that afternoon I was arrested on 
a charge of frsxid and embezzlement, and I beheld the 
sunset through the grated window of a cell. 

jN"ow that my fortunes were reduced to such a point, 
I felt to care but little for what might be yet in store 
for me. I had philosophy enough in my composition to 
teke everything quietly, and my first night in gaol was 
not altogether a cheerless one. It was such happiness to 
be relieved of the presence of that terrible man; and now 
I had leisure to think of Salome, and, to a day-dreamer 
like me, that was no meou enjoyment. I could not have 
borne her to think that I was guilty of what was laid to 
my charge, and I determined to write to h^ once more 
when 1 knew my sentence, and bid her farewell for ever. 

The following morning I was examined before the 
magistrates, and remanded for a week, owing to certain 
information received by the police. . 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

I HAD passed five uneventM days in prison. On the 
morning of the sixth day a turnkey came to infonn me 
that some one heid called to see me, and that the governor 
had courteously granted me the use of his parlour for the 
interview, if I chose to accept it. A lady, attired in 
deep mourning, was standing with her back to the door, 
gazing out of the window, as I entered. She turned on 
hesuring the noise of my footsteps. It was Salome. Her 
face was very pale, and her eyes looked large and sunken. 

We shook haads without a word, and sat down near 
each other. 

"I should have come to see you before, Ralph," she 
said, the tears starting to her eyes at the first word; "but 
I did not know that you were here till yesterday, when 
I accidentally read the particulars in a news-paper. But 
I know that you are innocent — that you have never 
wronged any man as they say you have." 

"Thank you — thank you, dear Salome! Those are 
the first comforting words 1 have heard for a long time. 
I care not what the world may think, if you but believe 
me to be innocent." 

"I know that you are innocent. I never doubted 
you for a moment They can never convict you. When 
they hear your explapation they must believe in your 
innocence, and set you free at onc^." 

"I shall have no explanation to give," I replied 
gloomily. "There are circumstances connected with ihe 
case that I can never reveal to anyone. I shall go forth 
to the world branded as a felon. But oh, Salome! how- 
ever much circumstances may seem against me, however 
black my case may look — and that it wiU look black 
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be certain — do not you, you above all others, lose faith 
in me, or believe that I am guilty." 

"Fear me not," she soothingly replied. "Though all 
the world should be against you, I will stand your Mend. 
But, tell t me, are there no means left for delivering you 
from this strait? If I understand the affair aright, you l^ve 
failed to make good a certain amount entrusted to you. 
But suppose your Mends were to come forward, and pay 
this sum, would not your prosecutors be glad to accept the< 
amount, in Hen of obtaining a profitless verdict against you ? " 

"Perhaps they might," I replied. 

"Tell me the amount" 

"Three hundred pounds; and I am not worth aa 
many farthings." 

"Dear Mend, listen to me;" she said, earnestly, 
laying her hand on mine. "I am not without money, 
I have five hundred pounds in the bank: a legacy left 
me a few years ago by a distant relative. Take what- 
ever of it is necessary — all of it if you will — repay 
these men, and be again free." 

I felt tiiie calmness I had hitherto maintained deserting 
me; and it was some moments before I could trust my- 
self to reply. 

"Salome! from my heart I thank you. But I cannot 
accept your proffered aid." ' 

"And why not?" she hastily asked. 

"Because it would only be transferring the debt. I 
should owe you the money then, and that without a pro- 
spect of repaying you; for, were I free this minute, I 
should go forth a ruined man, and have tb seek a new 
home where, like Ulysses, the days would — 

* — darken roand me, and the years 
Among new men, strange focea, other mind»/** 
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''Ealph, Balph, you have ever been to me a very 
dear friend; and what is friendship worth that is never 
put to the test? Take this money. It is yours. It shall 
be yours I" 

''It must not be, indeed, Salome! And, now, while 
you are yet with me, for we may perhaps never meet 
again; let me ask your pardcm for writing to you that 
foolish letter. Forget that it was written — forget that 
I am in prison; and during the short time we can yet 
spend together, let us talk of old times, and fancy ourselves 
children again, going to gather lilies round Langley Farm." 

"A letter, Balph! — what letter?" 

"That letter I wrote you one evening last midsummer, 
to which you returned such a cruel reply." 

"I never received a letter from you in my hfe, nor 
ever addressed a line to you, except the few brief sen- 
tences I wrote you 'one autumn, to inform you that we 
should not return from Scotland by way of Howthwaite. 
There is some mystery about it. Relate the circumstance 
to me." 

I told her in a few words the substance of what I 
have related here respecting it; and repeated to her, 
word for word (for I well remember it), the answer I 
had received. 

*Dear Ralph," she replied, "ihat answer must have 
been written by my aunt. She probably intercepted 
your letter, and replied to it herself. Let us say no more 
about it, if you please. She is dead now; but she was 
a kind Mend to me." 

She sat in silence after this, her head drooping 
slightly forward, and a dreamy look in her eyes, as 
though she were trying to realise to herself the strange 
knowledge she had just acquired. 
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"And did you really and truly feel all that you ex- 
pressed towards me in that letter?" 

"Did! I feel it now. How truly and fondly I have 
loved you through many long years, I cannot now telL 
But let it pass. My position in life is now changed, and — '* 

"Let that pass too," she said, interrupting me. 
"There is still this foolish money question to settle. 
After what you have told me, you cannot reasonably re- 
fuse to let me assist you as I propose. 

"Less now than ever, Salome. Let not my love be 
BuUied by the touch of money. Let me not in my 
musings hereafter think of you as my creditor for so 
many pounds, but as something to which my thoughts 
can turn in trouble, and on which my recollection can 
rest when aU is dark around me." 

"Oh, Kalph, it would not be so! You are too fanci- 
fiiL You would not be my debtor. I give it to you 
freely, willingly — a gift from my heart." 

"It cannot be. On this point I am firm." 

"Look, Ealph, I will even go down on my knees to 
ask you; to implore you! Freedom may be yours, and 
a fair name before all men." 

"Salome — rise!" 

"Ealph, Ealph, do not look at me so sternly! There 
is no light of love in those cold eyes. If you will not 
indeed take this money as a gift from me — you said 
you loved me fondly, you know — then — take me with 
it, and it will be yours altogether!" Her head dropped 
on my knees, and a torrent of tears burst over them. 
One long kiss, and I raised her up; placing her on the 
seat beside me. I would not give way to all that I felt, 
nor make too sure of my happiness till I had told 
her alL 
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"Dourer to me than before," she said, "when I had 
ooncluded; "now that you have no one in the world to 
love or care few you except myseK!" The next morning 
I regained my freedom. 

About a* fortnight after my release, a daring bui^lary 
was committed near a small town in one of the midland 
counties. The property stolen was valuable, wid the 
police were unuflually active in tracking the thief; for it 
was thought to be the work of one man. He was ap- 
prehended; and, the county assizes being close at hand, 
his trial came on the following week. It resulted in his 
condemnation to penal servitude for life. Previous to 
his trial it was discovered that he was an escaped con- 
vict, who had been sentenced to transportation for life 
for coining, j6ifkeen years before. Erom this man I one 
day received a letter, requesting me in urgent terms to 
go and see him. His note was so worded that I lost no 
time in complying with his request. 

He made a confession to me which was so strange 
ttfcat, had I not respectable witnesses to vouch for the 
truth of it, I should hesitate to bring it forward here as 
a fact: — 

He had known my father intimately for years while 
undergoing his first sentence, for coining. My father 
had frequently related to him the incidents of his early 
life; dwelling on them with a minuteness that made hii^ 
listener completely master of every detail. They had 
frequently discussed various plans for escaping together; 
and, when my father lay mortally sick, two years be- 
fore, his last request was to beg oi Gfroom (the coiner's 
name) if he ever found himself again in England, to 
seek out the dying man's wife and child, and convey to 
them tioke assurance that hia last prayers were for them. 
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Some time afterwards, Groom succeeded in escaping; and 
on finding himself in England the thought struck him 
that he might turn the knowledge he had acquired to his 
own benefit. The result has been seen in his visit to me 
and the deception consequent thereon. Groom narrated 
the whole with much glee, vowing, as he concluded, 
that it was one of the best moves he had ever practised 
on anyone. For further security, I had his confession 
taken down in writing, and induced him to sign it. 

After my release from prison, I engaged temporary 
lodgings in a fann -house, a mile or two from How- 
thwaite, and there awaited the settlement of my affairs 
consequent on my dismissal from Chalmy's Hospital. 
After our marriage, it was the intention of Salome and 
myself to go to America, and there to begin the world 
anew. The confession of Groom, however, upset our 
plans, and no longer rendered it necessary for me to 
leave Howthwaite. 'No reason, now existed for keeping 
secret the means by which I had lost my money. I was 
in a position to prove the deception that had been prac- 
tised upon me. My old Mends stuck to me, aod I was 
once more unanimously elected master. My marriage 
took place the same day that I was re-installed. My 
dear scholars — the old widows — every one — seemed 
rejoiced to see me back. She whom I loved, and ever 
shall love, better than life itself, was there to witness 
my welcome.. 
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